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ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


I. 

^^J/t account of Experiments made in the AIvsoke Country, in (he vrar 
1804 , to invest igale the effects of Terrestrial llej'raetion. 

X51 ElM TEKANT JOIJ.N WARREN, 

Of II. M. 3od Refrhmnt of luinf. 


IXTRODl CTION. 

lS^ 0 T^YITlI.sTAN^»rNG tlic vaiious tlicolifs Avliich have been advanced, at 
, liftcrent times, to account for tlie effects of refraction*; and the numerous 
experiments which have been made by the most eminent phiIosoj)liers of our 
idmes, with a Aiew to discover some law by which its effects might be 
reduced to certain narrow limits, applicable to j)racticc, nothing sufficiently 
satisfactory has yet occuned to set the question tinally to rest. 

The late fiENAisAr. Rov was tlie fust among us, Avho availed liimsclf of 
the fav : opportunity which his survey presented, to pay some minute 

• Particularly by De Cartes, Leibnitz, llie two Bernouillis, and lastly by Sir Isaac 
Newton, whose hypothesis, grounded on the laws of attraction, now generally obtains among 
physical writers. 

VOE. IX. 


V 
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EXrEtirME.VTS ON 


attention to the cfi’ects of terrestrial icfraetion. After liitn C(>r.oN'r.r. AVil- 
LiAins and INIr. Dalt.v lesuined tlie investigation, as far as the serviec on 
which they were employed conveniently allowed; but as this was but a 
secondary object noth them, little additional information is to be gathered 
from their labours. !Majoii Mudof, has, indeed, made a number of experi- 
ments since that time ; hut the result has fallen so far short of Ifis expec- 
tations, that he promises, in his latest publication, to resume and pay paiti- 
eular attention to tlie subject : and we have no doubt every right to expect 
something very \ ;du:il)le fiom that (juaitei. lint, may not the laws of re- 
fraction be so mateiially affeeted by gravity, and otlier unknown causes, 
as to vary in difl’cient paits of the globe, and that theoiy winth obtains in 
liigh northern latitudes tail in tiopieal regions' indeed, the ii regiilai ities 
which of late have been detected in the declinations oi certain stais , whieli, 
tlioiigh unobscined in Knj^Uthd, are poweifiiiy felt in these elimatC'., suifi- 
eicntly show how mueli we liave reason to suspeeL an etieel of tlie sort, 
and must e\inee the expediency of obtaiif ng eorre .j'onding exjieiiments in 
difft lent latitinU s ; for, it i-> obvious, tiiat even to ascertain any deviation 

* Major Laairion, in a poslscnot lo one ol’i’Ls lept-iU 1.) »;» ver.aiit iit, lia^ tins (jl>M*rva- 
tioii. Wo find lieu*, tlial ditfcient ^luis veiy ddiMcnt , alter l>t i:i:; (oireettd I’or 

aherration, nulaliun, vVe. Al Tnvundc]H)rnm, liie l.ililude of st !'« ii t»Y AUhbaran was 
“ IT' 'Mie latitude 1)> f^t^uh:. was 11 ] 17' 8-1, a:];i :! c* l.iMnde h\ aOintiiis, 

1 1'' 1 '5)1. [ Iia.i nidJu' Unnis Ity llic -aiae llneeslais .it I*oiuIur station, wluu those 

“ 1)V ^nu\ ;vO« lonis ueie oiten interrupted on acco»n:l of the bid wealliei, .aid t onse(|nenlly 

Kfl dtadabd: fnit the (!:.i lenrt's notuithstaudni!; d^verc iu'ii)hj //.e <.ve', cS.(. 'j'lioiikdi tlitse 
“ observations have btea set aside, liiey serve sidiicieiitly to piove that the declinations, as laid 
“ down 111 Kun)pt\ aie ine^uL.r /ore, ai d this niav probably atist* fiom the uneei tniiity we lahtnir 
under with icspert lo tiie laws of ri frarlion ; and in consequence of erring in llnjlf t!u‘ diflcr- 
cncc of tlie collected z< mill dj !un''e5 of two stan oliservcd in Kinvpc, will nA be the s.inic a, 
the (iidiucnce wlilrli lIic .same stars will give in tins latitude, f am, iiovvevcr, lia/arding an opi- 
nion, but as I intend being more salislied as lo the fact, I Jiopc I shall be able to say iiioie on 
tlic subject lietcalter.’' 



T1 ltnrs^ lilA I. l!7-r liACTlOV. 


‘St 


in a system, pcibaps too "('nnaliscd, might he attended \vith incaleuluhk: 
advantages to seienct. 

It must be o%vncd, that to lender experiments on terrestrial leli action 
pointedly useful, it would he necessary to shew how diseoveiies in this 
province might apply and be extended to ufraction in geneial. Hitherto, 
on this recondite subject, nothing nhich would immediately apply has 
reached my knowledge; hut as so nuieh is still to be done whenever refrac- 
tion is concerned, we may^ argue, that, in tlie picscnt stage of our informa- 
tion, observations confined to tcrrcstiial ol)icct^ may be deemed sufficient. 

It has been stated on cxpeiimcnts tliat the refractive power of the air 
is proportional to its density; and tliis is as its weight directly, and heat 
inversely. It would then appear, weie oui barometers and thermometers, 
sufficiently accurate, that by eompaiing them at any given time, the latio of 
its density' might he had. But it has been found, on trial, that in the pre- 
•sent unimproved state of these instruments, changes, not very minute, in the 
(Icnsity of the atmosphere, escape our notice, vhen a reference is made to 
them alone. 

Now, since we liavc eveiy reason to suppose, that whatever share, heat, 
cold, or electricity, may have - ■’'aratcly on the refractive powevs of the 
air I', their effect is extremely i ;considcrable, when compared w'ith that 


• By HiUj.i' Y- 

+ Euler, after a number of experiments ou tlic immediate effects of heat and cold, on the 
refractive powers of media, concludes, “ that, in all translucent substances, the focal distances 
'* diminish with the heat, which diminution, he conceives, is owing to a change in the refractive 
“ power of the substance itself; which probably increases by heat, and diminishes by cold." 

B 2 
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EXrrUIMENT.S ox 


caused by llie bulk of watci contained in dissolution in the atmosphere : 
we may, therefoic, in the present iiujuiry, considi-r them merely as agents 
composing and decomposing perpetually the aii ; and neglect the considera- 
tion of that immediate ett’ect which Smii ii and Kulmi have ascribed to 
them. Should we then succeed, in asceitaining, with any degree of accuracy, 
the relative degree of moistuic and drvness, at tlie difierent times of obsei- 
vation, wc shall (without neglecting other considciations) lay more stress 
on these results, than on what might be deduced separately from obsei va- 
tions of the barometer and theimonietei. 

Before entciing into the subject of e\peiiments, it will be jiropcr to ])re- 
facc a few words on the moli\es which induced me to attend ]);n ticidarly to 
the effects of teircstiial leriaetion, at t’ne rime that I did; as it wdl aifoid 
an opportunity of giving an account of the data o;i nliieli I ehiellx pro- 
ceeded. 

Having received directions from ]\ry\.TOi! l.AininoN to measuie a line 

^\e■AY Bangalore, to sene as a base of veiilication to the tiigonmneliical opera-* 

tions M hich weie then caiiied on under his sujicrintcndancc, it occuued to 

n.t, when thisseixiec was comjileted, that so favouiaine ;m opj^oitiinity 

was not likely to leeiir, for entci ing minutely into the .sidijtet; foi (\eiy 

jiossiblc means had been taken, to insure asueeuiate a inei suieniCnt as couid 

be etfected : and this line, together with the elevation of one of its extjc- 

mities aliove the othei, (aseeitained in the course ed' the measurement ) af- 

« 

forded every necessary datum to j>roeeed on in tliJs> investig-ation. 

But lliib a})|>lics cii cfly to liard media, such as glass lenses, gVc. \c. and iiid) be deonied (tori lli*. 
present) too inconsiderable to lequire particular notice, where an is the mediunu 
^ Whose assistant I then was. 



'rriinF.STii i \f. in r r. ac nov. 


As tlic detailed account of tlic abo\ emcauioic vl uueiation 'wilt nj)i)car at 
full length in Ma.iou T. ve])oif<;, and can.i‘>t v.-ith ]>. .;n,ic%' iv 
gi\en in this paper, I h>'>;)e tli it it'i heing kn.tan to j'orn; a j)art oi’l’.c tiigo- 
iionietiical opt ration-', c.nri^d on in the peniii'iul.i oi iiu'/ft, will appv u a ->u!- 
fieicnt 2)le(ige of its accuiacy. 


AC COL XT or TNSna .AH N’l''. 

The ilevations and de|)res.sions wcic taken with the gicat theodolite, 
used hy IMAjon L VAunoN, fm- canning on In': seiits of jn iniaiy tiiangles 
aeioss the pen!;; ; ! 'I'his in'll! uineiit, ha\ing heen I’oniKiiy desciihedhy 
liinisclt, need not he any iuithci p irticuk'i ised. l ia ai'.gles uoe iuNaiiahly 
taken with the iniei.aintci in the foei". of iVt tckstojic. 

A baroinetd and tliei tnonn ter weie ;-ko piov'.i.cd , he.t fiom the reasons 
above given, the want of an hs gi.nne'o i w:.siii,c!\ to d.jni\e me of w hat 
1 considcied to be an es'eniial means of in\ estig ,t um ! tho!i< h I cannot 
*tind th;it such an in'-tiuincnt was ever applied t.) a snud.ii ]uiip(-''y w lien 
Liii'ii N WNT Ka tuk, of II. M. loth icgiinenl, eonnnunicati'd to me his ob- 
'se!\:ition, on tb.e In e.ided seeds of a wild glass, ealltd in the IMalaiiar tongue 
PiiHDiKX'loo (the . 1 1,(1’ co/ifd! /’irii ot Livn 11 s') whieli grows in abun- 
dance in tins part ol the penip .iila. and wliiehhe tliougbt was likely to 
answer for an insticment ot tin s,,,. j. 


' Tlie bao'ii.v Lei was a coiiiinoii o: <-, lli ' [tn-ncil' ul I)i . II t \ Ni , lln- consii.iiie ’s n.ilin.ilot. Tli<’ 
lliei iitoitiele! , one ot lalue'ii.ol’s disi.ii'ii. 

■t The ln-ank of tiio nilil oa ■ liini. beoii u-txl in l.i!«!((iy( L.-'- .. sao i a jiaijia.-e \^--ee' lie Trn.\ ' 
Diclioiiaiv, ait. Ih'^ionwlcr). 
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EXPERIMTKTS OX 


Although I understand it to be tliis gentleman’s intention to glv'c an 
account of his experiments on these fibres to the public ; yet, as his official 
calls prevented him from going minutely into the subject, at the period when 
I had occasion for an hygrometer, I was under the necessity of anticipating 
his intended investigation ; and the experiments detailed in the appendix 
will shew, that after an ample trial, the beards of the Panhmoloo grass were 
found perfectly competent to the construction of an hygrometer. Three 
of these instruments were therefore constructed, and the mean of their read- 
ings noticed in the annexed tables. 

EXPLANATION OF THE TAISLES. 

The detail of experiments on the etfects of terrestrial refraction, together 
with the immediate results deduced from them, appear in these tables, under 
the appropriate columns ; and a reference to them will best explain their 
arrangements. 

It is however necessary to explain the meaning of certain marks, which 
appear at various places under the figures, and which liave been adopted ' 
both for the sake of perspicuity and brevity. 

I soon perceived, after collecting a certain number of observations, the 
prevailing agreement between the motions of the hygrometer, and the va- 
riations which occurred in the observed angles of elevation and depression. 

This being a novel and interesting fact (of which I had still more reason 
to be convinced, after I had succeeded in regulating the hygrometers) I 
was desirous to draw the attention on this coincidence, and with this view 
the marks alluded to were affixed. 



TERUKSTniAL REFRACTIOX. 
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Taking it for granted (as pcihaps the prest iit cxj)eriments will be deemed 
to allow) that where the moisture of the atmosphere is greatest, the refrac- 
tion at that moment is also greatest (and vice versa) wherever, in the annexed 
tables, the observation rigorously agrees with this theory, the mark (§) 
is placed underneath*; where the coincidence of moisture and refraction is 
not absolutely exact, the approximation is pointed out by a cross 1 1., shew- 
ing, by the numljcr of its bars, how near it conies to perfect consistency. 

With a view to draw the attention still closer to the effects of moisture 
on refraction, two columns of differences, which were kept at the time of 
observation, have been preserved. The column which relates to the angles 
being maiked Ht, according- as these liavc been measuicd greater or less, at 
the two nearest observations ; and that of the contemporaneous relative 
moisture being marked M, or 1), according as tlie atmosphere had changed 
from a moistcr to a drier state, and rice versa. 


As this coincidence has been very general, I found the shortest ivay was 
to mark with an asteri,sk(’') those cases where it had failed; and by in- 


• It is to be iiotiiefl, however, tlial morning aud evening observations are compared separately, 
neglecting tliose taken in the middle of the day; for these, from tlie great motion wliicli then 
disturbs the alniosplieie, must iieecssaiily be very imperfect. The only reason why these observa- 
tions are not left out altogether, is, that V- >wever imperfect they may be, as to a second or two, 
they contiibute iicvcrllieless to establish tbe.pjoof of the reluliou of moisture to refraction ; for it is 
to be obscr\cd, ibal (uben the wcalliei is perfectly clear of rniny clouds) the refraction is never so 
iiiconsids i.d.K- u' !> the beat of noon, wJicn the sun sliincs brightest, and when the tremor of the 
almosph' re h most considerable ; and the reason of this seems to be, ‘‘because the atmosphere, 
however distui bid, “ is then generally in its driest slate." There was so little refraclion at that 
hour, that the elevations of the Muntapum frequently bring 'A o\3X negative ; an absurdity which 
arises both from the impossibility of taking the angles accurately, and the very small refraction 
then prevailing. 
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rxPERIMENTS ON 


specting the tables, it will appear that the number of these is comparatively 
small. 

The quantity of refraction, as entered in the appropriate columns, has 
been computed, according to those respective cases of depression or ele- 
vation, founded on reasonings too generally known to require any minute 
explanation. 

It will only be necessary to state, that, with regard to the measured 
line, the formula rz=: i A — D a* has been used in preference to that of 
r=r— for the obvious reason, that a greater reliance was to be placed 
on the perpendicular depression, obtained during tlic prorcss of measure- 
ment, than on corresponding angular depressions, taken at the S. end of 
the base line, even though an equal number of observations had been taken 
at each end. 

The refraction, affecting the elevation of the Muntapnm f, was neces- 
sarily computed by means of the elevations and depressions, taken at both^ 
places respectively, being the appropriate foimula, where £ ex- 

presses the elevation, and is less than V). 

An example of each will suffice to render the subject perfectly clear. 


• Where rzz Refradion. 

^ ^ = One half the contained arc* 

/>r: The greater depression. 
ly- The less depression. 

And nrz The angle subtended by the perpendicular depression of S. end of nicausrcd line, 
t A small stone building, on a very conspicuous rising ground, about four miles N. of JB/iit- 
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EXAMPLE I. 

The length of the measured \me (Banstvaty and Beygoor) being converted 
into an arc of a great circle, gives 6' 34," 67 =A *. 

Again, the depression of the south extremity of the line (near Beygoor) 
below the level of the northern one, is 39. 7 feet, and using the proportion 
of radius to tangent, we have for the angle which it subtends 3' 25." 75=<r. 

Lastly, on the 7th of August, at 6"- 39' A. M. the depression of the foot 
of the flag-staff near Beygoor, was observed at Bansrvary, 6' 42" 

But the height of the observer’s eye above the ground was 5. 67 feet, 
(that of the instrument) which, to reduce to the ground, will require 29" 39 
to subtract : consequently, the corrected depression will be 6' 1 3". 27=:D (the 
quantity entered in the tables). Whence 

•L A=3' 17" 34 
+ a-3 25 75 

6 43 09 

-D=6 13 27 

r- 29 82 


The refraction entered in the tables. 


^ The horizontal length of the measured line is 39799> 31 feet; and when reduced to the level 
•fthe sea, =:39793, 7. This length has been used, in tjiis particular case, to obtain the con- 
tained arc ; because the tables, by means of which the operatiou was performed, were calculated to 
that distance from tlie centre of the earth. 

VoL. IX. 
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EXAMPLE II* 

At the same hour, the top of the flag-staff was observed 4' 37." 52 ; which, 
corrected for the height of the instrument, as above, gives the depression 
4'07"9S=Z). Again, the length of the flag-staff being 24 feet, this sub- 
tracted from 59. 7, leaves the perpendicular depression below the line of the 
level 15. 7 feet; and the angle which it subtendsr:!' 21" 36=a. 


Hence we have. 


i J=3' 17" 34 
+ a=l 21 36 


4 38 70 

— Z>=i 7 93 


r=0 30 77 


The refraction entered m the tables. 


EXAMPLE III. 

< 

1st. The distance from the N. extremity of tlie line ( Banm ary ) to the Mun- 
tapum is 26327. 3, which, converted into an arc of a great circle, is 4' 1 8" l'=-A. 

2d. Again, the elevation of the Mimtapim was taken at Banswary (on 
the same day S"' 17" A. M.) 9' 21" 84, and this corrected for the height 
of the instrument (by adding 44" 43), makes the elevation 10'-6" 27=B. 

m 

3d. Lastly, in the beginning of August, during the afternoon, 'being at the 
Muntapum, the depression of N. end of line was observed, on a mean of four 
observations, to be 15' 19" 5, and the instrument (in the Muntapum) being 
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8, 5 feet above the ground, we have to subtract 1' 6' 59, which reduces the 
depression to 14' I2"91=Z), a constant quantity in computing the third 
column of refraction. Hence we have, 


D=14' 

12" 

91 


oc 

27 

4 

06 

G4 

II 

18 

f 

2) 0 

12 

06 


OG 

03 


"I'lie refraction entered in the tables. 

The absolute degree of moisture was deduced as follows : 

As I knew of no standarcl, by which I might set the hygrometer, when 
I was about observing, the least degree of moisture noticed during the day 
was assumed as zero. This arrangement had this advantage, that the re- 
fraction and moisture had a similar direction, and their coincidence met 
the eye more easily. 

The column which shews the absolute density of the atmosphere was 
computed by this formula : 

D=(B — X 1-..-^ * founded on reasonings sufficiently known. 
An example, however, may not be deemed superfluous. 

* Where D expresses the increase of density, B tlie height of barometer at the time of obser- 
yation, B’ the slate of the same when lowest of all, n the difference of temperature in the air, and 
d the difference of temperature in the mercury. 


r Q 
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EXAMPLE. 

The lowest degree to which the barometer descended during the course 
of these experiments, was 26. 85 inches=jB’, when the temperature, also 
least of all, was 69°. These two quantities are used as constant in the 
computations. 

Now, on the 7th of August, at 6*’ 39' A. M. the barometer was observed 
to be at 27— B 

from which deduct 26 S5=.B' 

there remains, 0 15=iJ — B' 

Again, the thermometer at the same time was 75® 
from which deduct 69 

and we have 6=n ; and as no difference 

of temperature was noticed in the atmosphere and mercury, the same quan- 
tity (6) will also be expressed by d. 

Hence it is that having found, 

B—B-O. \5; 99, &c.; and 98, &c. we have 0. 15 ' 

X 0. 99 0.98 =0. 145530; which to reduce in terms of B (the least den- 
sity) we have ±S-Jj: — _i_ the increase of density. 

0*145530184 , •' 

Lastly, to obtain an expression in absolute numbers, we have, as 26. 85 : 
26 . 85+-j 4-*;; 1000 ; 1000. 202, the quantity entered in the tables? 

The remaining columns are sufficiently explicit to require no explana- 
tion. 




RifractionM combed. 


1= 'Sd 

a i. ? 

CB 5 « 5 

•SS 'BS 


RaHo ff R^rietioH to the 
eoHtaimed jiri\ 


y 

13 .5« 


07 01 

+ 6 67 

4 85 

'* e i.' ? , 

-f*3> 76 



1 J(» 


0 1.^ 


2 48 


$ 


3 27 

+ 6 21 

14 31 

— 7 79 

la 67 ! 

— 9 6t' 

15 88 

— 1 7.S 


+ ' 

loth. 14 31 


Segt, 

4 86 
4 46 

11 1.5 + 2 89 



51 51 

— i Slight tnotioB itt the atmosphere. 

17 37 15 16 *4 04 ^ ^ 

^ 1 Motion in the atrooeuhere. 

41 67 49 37 ^ 

1 Flag very faint: great motion in the atmoaphere. 


»52 99 I 884 38 



25 11 

32 39 

38 97 

16 78 

1 

16 16 

11 9b 

10 42 

1 

9 85 

1 

8 78 

1 

7 70 

1 

6 89 

1 

42 41 

19 96 

13 74 

i 

* 7 06 

1 


19 13 


19 .‘J3 


Sun shining. 

Motion in the atmosphere considerable sun shining. 
Sun shining bright: light clouds. 

Hazy light clouds : motion in the atmosphere abated. 
Motion in the air much abated. 

Snn shining : atmosphere vety still. 

Sim sliining. 

Sun shining occasionaTl 3 ' : flag very faint. 

Flag very faint : snn sliining. 

.Sun shining. 

i 

I Great motion iii the atmosphere : sun skium*. 

I Ditto, ditto. 

I Sun shining. 


I, Motion ill the atmosphere. 

o8 

} Ditto, ditto. 

104 ,31 

L I^ht clouds. 

79 11 

i Ditto, ditto. 

Iki 07 

— ' Ditto, ditto. 

16 .52 • 

Ditto, ditto. 


9 28 18 07 

1 1 


^ 25 94' 

17 ^ 


53 54 

“58^15 

L I 

IJ 47 25 2Q 

_J I 

. rt -- T 


Sun shining: cloudy. 

Cloudy : sun shining : motion in the atmosphere. 

Sun shining: great motion in tlie atmosphere. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Sun shining. 

Motion in tlie atmosphere moderate : flag extremely fa 
Sun shining : cloudy. 

Hygrometer^ verv unsteady. 
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REMARKS ON THE RESULTS. 

1st. The most remarkable fact, which calls for our attention, in the 
results of the present experiments, is the almost invariable coincidence of 
the increase of refraction with that of moisture; w’hich M'ill appear still 
more forcibly, if we consider the results of the following eight observations, 
all taken between 10 and 12 o'clock, P. M. on dilfcrent nights, when I was 
engaged in observing the eastern elongation of the polar star ; the depres- 
sion of the S. extremity of the line being taken by means of a referring 
lamp. 


Da^^s. 

D^^pressioiis. 

Refraction, 

Au"t. 

7 

6' 

17" 

33 

1' 

23' 

76 

10 

5 

36 

24 

1 

6 

83 

H 1 

3 

40 

18 

1 


9! 

12 

5 

4;> 

64 

0 

33 

45 

13 

3 

31 

21 

0 

31 

88 

14 

3 

34 

3(i 

0 

48 

72 

13 

5 

23 

63 

1 

19 

46' 

16’ 

3 

40 

97 j 

1 

2 

12 


Mean refraction 1' 1" 38. 

On comparing the hygrometers, as they stood at the time of these obser- 
vations, with their position when last l oticcd in the day time, it was found 
that they had revolved, on a mean, in the direction of moisture. Now, 
the mean refraction of 55 ol)scrvations, noticed in the tables, is 29" 74 ; and 
we have seen that of the 8 observations taken at night (which, from the 
stillness of the air, may be deemed to balance a superior number) to be T 1" 38. 
Hence, it will appear, that the latter is something more than double the 
former. 
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2d. We shall next adveit to the comparative quantity of refraction, 
which seems to have affected the observations of the different objects referred 
to in the tables ; and here, it is perhaps worthy of notice, that out of 49 
Contemporaneous observations, of the top and foot of the flag-staflF, at the S. 
extremity of the line, the refraction attending those of the foot are 3G 
repeated times less than those of the top; and that, in the 13 remaining 
ones, where the contrary occurs, the excess is seldom above £" of refraction, 
and frequently below unity *. As this circumstance is in opposition to 
the general theory, “ that the lower the object, the greater the refraction,” 
should the same circumstance occur again, in future experiments, it will be 
worth while to inquire, whether the rays, when passing through the atmo- 
sphere below the line of the level, may not be refracted differently from 
what they are when passing above it. This may perhaps be thought better 
than a mere conjecture, if it be recollected, that Mr. Bououek, (whilst 
employed in measuring a degree of the meridian in Soul/i America, and 
obsciving on the summit of the Coi'deliers) noticed a sudden increase of 
refraction, when he could view the stars below the line of the level. 

3d. With regard to any attempt towards estimating the effects of terres- 
trial refraction, by an assumed ratio to the contained arc, as has been**- 
hitherto the practice ; without entering into any discussion of the subject, I 
shall only observe, that if, in the foregoing experiments, we go by the obser- 
vations taken in the day time, we shall have (considering the foot of 

flag-staff, and preserving the same notation) ; and if we take those 

1 

* The nieau difference of refraction, between the top of the flag-staff and the (on 

38 contemporaneous observations) is 16'. 44; and that between the top of flag and Muntapum 
is 22". 51, where the order is inverted by 6". 07 : and if the top and foot of flag-staff be compared, 
in an equal and contemporaneous number of observations, the mean of their difference is 6 '. 08 
likewise in the inverse order. 
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bv niffht, it will be r=:-J— of the contained arc, from which we can collect 

J O' ^.4 2 

nothing. 

4th. I have now only to add a few words on the comparative density of 
the air, at the different times of observation, such as entered in the tables ; 
and the evident want of connection, between its changes and those in the 
refraction ; from which wc may infer, that, although in northern climates 
(where the mercury will rise and fall several inches in one day) observations 
of the barometer and thermometer may be attended to with advantage, on 
the contrary, in tropical countries, where (as appears in the present expe- 
riments) the variations of the mercury arc hardly discernible*, those instru- 
ments will prove perfectly inefficient. 


APPENDIX. 

An account of Experiments on the fibres or beards ef the Panimooloo grass ; 

containing also an account of the construction of the hygrometers, used in the 
* preceding Experiments. 

Before I proceed to give an account of the experiments, by means of 
which I satisfied myself of tlie competency of the beards of the Panimooloo 
grass, to the object 1 had in view, it will be necessary to give a sliort de- 
scription of the plant itself, or (^-<ince a botanical account of it is not here 
intended) of that part of the plant, which was used in the construction of 
the hygipmc CIS, consulted in the preceding experiments on refraction. 

* Al Madras, the greatest alteration was observed 0.75 inches: and the mean annual change 
0. 53. Al Banswary, during the time of attending to the present expeiiinenls (that is about 
twelve dajs) the greatest change was 0. 2 : the latter place being 2970 . 8 feet abo\e the level of 
the sea. 
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The Panimooloo grass, which grows chiefly on mountains, and is well 
known to the natives, from its beards easily catching and adhering to their 
clothes, produces a kind of ear, somewhat resembling that of wheat. Its 
seed vessels shoot out long fibres, of a hardy texture, which entwist one 
witli the other from left to right, so as to resemble, when in that state, a 
diminutive coir rope. 

These fibres, or beards, are the part of the plant used in the construction 
of the hygrometers, and consequently deserve particular notice. 

Each fibre shoots out, in a straight line, nearly to the length -of an inch 
from the seed vessel to which it adheres; then tapers oft', in curls, to a very 
fine end, so that the former part of it can alone be used for the present 
purpose. 

When viewed through a magnifying glass, it appears to be made up, like 
a rope, in broad strands, twisted from left to right ; Avhich, when water 
is applied (contrary to its effect on a rope) are gradually unfolded, and cause 
the motion of which I availed myself. 

The twists, in the straight part of the stem, are fiom 5 to 7 in number; 
and these, as I have found by experiments, nearly mark the number of 
revolutions, of which the fibre is susceptible*, by the application of moisture. 

When dissected, the stem was found to be made up of two fibres, con- 
nected by a slight membrane, easily divided, and twisted round each other, 
until they were united in a common stalk, at the seed vessel at one end, ami 
above the first curl at the other. 
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This construction readily explains why it should be easily affected by 
either moisture or dryness, but does not evince that heat, or other changes 
in the ambient air, might not likewise operate upon it in the same direction. 
Tlie following experiments satisfied me, however, that moisture alone un- 
folded the stem. 


EXPERIMENT I. 

Having fixed a stem, about an inch long, with six twists in it, on a piece 
of wax, a slit straw was fastened at its upper end, by way of index : the 
whole was then placed clear of any motion of the air, in such a position 
as the nature of the experiments required ; and a graduated circle of 
pasteboard was so placed about it, as to indicate the number of revolutions 
and degrees which the index went over. 

Then, on placing my hand within an inch of the stem, the index generally- 
moved from 5° to 10“ of the circle, from to and as ffiotio/i in this 

direction was invariably the consequence of moisture, it was probable (but 
Ttill it remained to be proved) that the effluvia arising from perspiration prin- 
cipally affected it in this case. 

' EXPERIMENT II. 

By breathing violently on the stem, I generally brought the index round 
from 70“ to 90 “ in the same direct! i; and it would go back to its original 
place a . soon as let free. 

This was a sufficient proof of its great sensibility: but to make sure whe- 
ther moisture or heat caused it to move in the two preceding cases, 1 had 
recourse to the following : 

VoL. lx. 
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EXPERIMENT III. 

I lirst applied a red-hot bar of iron, as close to the stem as could be con- 
trived without burning it, which moved it uniformly from right to l^t. 

Again, having prepared another stem, I applied the steam of hot water, 
issuing from the spout of a tea-kettle ; which caused it to move, with great 
violence, several revolutions from right to left : which was a suilicient proof, 
that heat acted on this grass only in as much as it deprived it of its 
moisture. 

I tlien proceeded to ascertain, whether the stem was any way regularly 
affected by the clianges in tlie atmosphere ; a point on which every thing 
depended. With this view I made up three hygrometers, on the following 
construction : 

Three stalks were taken, of tlic same length and number of twists, and, 
being fixed at one end into a piece of wax, with an index (as above de- 
scribed) the whole was fixed at the bottom of so many strong tin boxes, 
about 2 V inches deep, on the edge of which was placed a moveable broad 
pasteboard circle, graduated every 5”, and divided in the common way of 
SdO®* These three hygrometers were then placed together, and observed, 
for two successi\e dajs, at every hour of the day, fom 7 o'clock in the 
morning to 8 in the evening; noticing at the same time both the barometer 
and thermometer, as the annexed tables will shew. 


• This graduation will, 7 trust, a{i|K;ar pcrfccllj sufficient, when it is considered, that the mere 
effluvia arising from perspiration mo\ed tlie index 8S or 108, as above mentioned. 
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Tabky shewing the comparative rate of going of three Hygrometers, 


HYGROMETERS. 


No. 2. 


REMARKS. 


O.) + 200 


10 ^ Light clouds, suuslauei. 

i 

1 > 3 Ditto, ditto. 

40 

25 ) Ditto, light breezt. 

J 185 

2103 Sun shines. 

165 

375 3 Bright sun-shiue, light air. 

J 130 

50.1 3 Ditto. 

105 

610 3 Ditto. 

[ 8.1 

695 3 Ditto. 

20 

71 5 Ditto. 

720 3 Sqiialh all about. 

110 

610 3 Ditto, ditto. 

: 60 

550 3 Cloudy. 

165 

5903 Cloiid\. 

J 150 

210 3 Cloudy and wiiidr. 

15 

2‘ o 3 Ditto, ditto. 

i 

150 3 Ditto, ditto. 

150 

Ditto, ditto. 

17.1 

-1753 Ditto, ditto. 

[ 175 

-350 3 Sun shining occasionaMy 

170 

520 ^ Ditto, ditto 

605 3 Ditto, ditto. 

90 

515 3 Light clouds 


N. B. In this table Zero is to he taken between the signs 4. and 
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It may, however, be proper to mention, that notwithstanding the great 
regularity which appears to prevail between the rates of going of these hy- 
grometers, whenever the atmosphere was uncommonly moist, the exquisite 
sensibility of the stem required to be checked ; for, as it would sometimes, 
during a heavy shower, revolve a whole revolution, it was not to be ex- 
pected, that the three instruments would keep pace, whilst moving so 
briskly. A silk thread was therefore fastened at each end of the index, 
loaded with a tliin plate of lead, hanging loose on the bottom of the box, so 
as to be dragged by the straw as it went round. By these means the instru- 
ments were easily regulated. 


EXPEniMENT IV. 

Application of heat, to determine the compass of the instrument. 

Having fixed a stem, of six twists, in such a manner as to admit it, I 
brought a bar of heated iron as close to the stem as could be done, without 
setting fire to the apparatus; on which the index revolved, 2 revolutions 
and 105°, from right to left, when it became quiescent. That is, the heat • 
of the iron affected it no longer in that direction, and was barely sulficient 
to keep the index from falling back. 

The heated bar being withdrawn, the index began to recede, and became 
quiescent again (that is, in its natural position) after having returned 

But the three hygrometers, Avhose rate of going is given in the preceding 
table, liad moved meanwhile 204° towards it ; and therefore this quantity is 
to be added to the above. 
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Namely 290* 

+ 204 

JRev. 

494=1 + 134* 

Whence it will appear, that since the index had moved, by the application ol 

Kev. 

heat, 2 + 105=825* 

and that, by cooling, it only recovered 1 + 134=494 

it follows, that the stem, by being deprived 
of its radical moisture, lost a power =331° 

EXPERIMENT V. 

Application of Moisture. 

As soon as the index of the same stem gave signs of proceeding regularly 
with tlie hygrometers, a hair pencil, full of water, was applied, and held to 
the stem, when it revolved 6+295® from hft to right, and then remained 
quiescent. On the pencil being withdrawn, the index began to recede, 
and resumed the course of the other hygrometers, after revolving 6+300*. 

But, during the interval of this experiment, these had moved 135®, in 
the same direction with that under observation, which quantity is therefore 
to be subtracted. 

Tl. 

Namely 6+300 
—135 

6+165 

Again, we have seen, that by the application of extreme moisture, the 
index had revolved, 6+295® 

Hence, it will appear, that this process 6+165 

affected the fibres of the stem, by 130 
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The thermometer, at the beginning of this operation, was 77“ ; and at the 
end 79°. 

From the above experiments, it will appear, that, since by the application 
of extreme heat (procuring extreme dryness) the index had revolved from 
right to left, 2+ 105* 

and, by the application of extreme moisture, from left to right, 6+295 
it follows, that the sum of these two quantities, viz. =9 + 40 

is the compass of the stem. 

This result evinces, that the mean state of the atmosphere does not corre- 
spond, nor can it on any occasion, with the mean of the power of thi.s 
instrument *. 

A second stem having been selected, and the same process, as above re- 

It* 

lated, repeated; it moved by extreme heat 2+290°, and, by extreme mois- 

R. R. 

ture, 8+520°; so that the compass of this fibre was 11 + 250°; which ex- 

R. 

ceeded that of the former by 2+210; but, on examining it closer, after the ' 
operation, it was found that, although taken of the same length, it con- 
tained one twist more than the former; which accounts for its greater 
compass. 

EXPERIMENT yi. 

Application of Steam. 

Three stems having been selected, and being fixed as usual, |he Steam of 
boiling water, issuing from the spout of a tea-kettle, was applied to one of 

* The stem, which was used for this experiment, was afterwards compared, when made up, with 
other hygrometers ; aod it did not appear to have lost of its activity, by this proce.s$. 
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tlieni ; when it moved, from left to right, with violent convulsive motions, 
(so rapid as hardly to admit of counting them) 6k revolutions ; the 2d, G ; 
and the 3d, ; when they remained quiescent. 

Now, we have seen above (exp. IV.) that a stem, of this length, and 

K. 

number of twists, revolved in that case 6+300°; and, in the present, nearly 
6+180 (on a mean of three). The application of steam, therefore, if we 
consider the small difference of the two results, may be conceived to have 
affected the stem, only in as much as it moistened it. 

Several other experiments were also tried, but being of the same nature 
as the foregoing, and the results nearly similar, they need not be particu- 
larized. 
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II. 

Description of a very sensible Hygrometer, 

BY LIEUTENANT HENRY KATER, 

H. M. i2th Regiment. 

In the Mysoor and Carnatic is found a species of grass, which the na- 
tives call, in the Canarese language, Oobeena hooloo; in the Maratta, Guvataa 
see cooslee; and, in Tamul, Yerudoovaal pilloo *. It is met with in the greatest 
abundance, about the month of January, on the hills ; but may be procured 
in almost every part of the country, and is very generally known. 

Accident led me to remark, that the bearded seed of this grass possessed 
an extreme sensibility of moisture; and being then in want of an bygro- 
meter, I constructed one of this material, which, on trial, far exceeded my 
expectations. 


I caused a box to be made of brass, four inches in diameter, and an inch ‘ 
and a half in depth. Within the box, about a quarter of an inch from the 
top, was a flat ring, three-tenths of an inch in breadth, and divided into a 
certain number of equal parts. A hole was made, through the centre of the 
bottom of the box ; and a circular plate of brass, about an inch in diameter, 
was rivetted to the bottom. On the outside, a notch was made in the rivet, 
similar to that in the head of a common wood screw; so that the circular 
plate, within the box, could be turned round, at pleasure, by means of a turn- 
screw, applied to the notch on the outside. 

* It is the Andropogon Contortum of LiNNiEUS, and may be easily dislinsuished from all 
others, by the seeds attaching themselves to the clothes of those who walk where it grows. 
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A seed being chosen, the top of it was cut off, it having been found by 
experiment to he perfectly insensible. A straw, the lightest that could he pro- 
cured, two inches and a half in length, and coloured at the end intended to 
be the index, was divided longitudinally, in the middle, by the point of a 
fine pen-knife ; the knife was then turned a little on one side, till the opening 
was wide enough to admit the beard of grass; which being inserted, and the 
point of the knife withdrawn, the straw closed and held the beard of grass 
sufficiently firm. 

Not being able to procure woikmen, capable of executing what I wished ; 
the hi/gromc/cr, thus prepared, was lixed, in a rude manner, to the circular 
plate at the bottom of the box, by means of a piece of sealing-wax, in 
which a vciy small hole had been made, with a hot wire. The beard of 
grass being j»laced in the hole, it was closed, b} touching the wax on one 
side with a heated wire, taking care to set the grass as upright as possible. 

It remained now to determine tlic c.xtremes of diyncss and moisture, and 
’ to fix on some mode of division, by means of which tliis /n/groiiictcr might 
be com])ared with any other. 

A new earthen pot was made very hot, by putting fire within, as well 
as around it; and when it w’as suppo.sed to have been sufliciently burnt, to 
be perfectly free from moisture, the fire w'as taken from the inside, an<l the 
pot suifered to cool, till the air In it was of the temperature of lGO°, but not 
lower, 'thc' hygrometer was then j)laced in the pot, being kept from touch- 
ing the bottom, by means of a piece of dry wood ; and it remained there 
nearly an hour; long before the expiration of wdiich time, the index was 
perfectly steady. Tlie hygro)?ieter was then quickly taken out of the pot, 
VoL. IX. 
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and the circular plate, canying the whole, was turned round, by means of 
the notch on the outside, till the index, or coloured end of the straw, 
pointed to Zero. 

To obtain extreme moisture, it ivas at first thought, that the best mode 
would be to fill the box with water ; but, on trial, this was found to disturb 
the index too much. The beard of grass was therefore thoroughly wetted, 
with a fine hair pencil dipt in water, and the number of revolutions, made 
by the index, observed. Care was taken to allow sufficient time for the 
water to have its utmost effect; and, in this manner, the Inigromctcr I have 
at present was found to make three and a half revolutions, between extreme 
dryness and extreme moisture. 

As some fixed mode of division is necessary, to render observations, made 
by different persons, intelligible to others; I imagine the scale of this hifsro- 
metcr to be divided into 1000 equal parts, commeneiug at extreme dry- 
ness. 

o 

The sensibility of this instrument is very great. The effluvia of a finger, 
applied about a quarter of an inch from the grass, causes the index imme- " 
diately to shift eighteen d iris ions ; and, on withdrawing the finger, it instantlv 
returns to its former situation. Cientlv breathing on it, at the distance of 
about a foot, moves the fifty-sir divisions. It is eijually susceptible of 

the moisture of the atmosphere; scarcely ever remaining steady^ for any 
length of time, in variable weather. 

Such was the construction I at first emjiloycd; but on applying it to use, 
so much difficulty occurred, in ascertaining the number of revolutions made 
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by the index, that I was induced to attempt to give the whole a more con- 
venient form, and to adapt to it a scale, such as might preclude the possibi- 
lity of mistake, and, at the same time, leave the hygrometer in possession of 
its extent and sensibility. 

A BCD fig. 1. represents a piece of wood, about fourteen inches long, 
three inches broad, and one inch, and two-tenths thick : the upper part 
is cut out, as in the figure, to the depth of two inches, lca\ ing the sides 
A and B, about three-tenths of an inch thick : the wood, tints picpared, is 
moiticed into a stjuare b^tard, which ser\es as its snjtpoit. 

Fig. 2. is an ivory w heel about an inch and two-tenths diameter, and 
two-tenths of an inch broatl at the liin. A scmiciicular groove is made in 
the circumference, of such a depth, that the diameter oi' the wheel, taken at 
the bottom of thegrootc, is one inch. Through the axis, which projects 
on one side four-tenths of an inch, a hole i^ made, the size of a common 
sewing needle; and, on this, as a centic, the w he/, should be cai( fully 
.turned ; tor, on the truth oi' the wheel, the accuracy ;md sensibility of the 
instrument chief !}• depend. Fiom the bottom of the groove, a small hole 
is made, obli(jucly through the side of the wheel, to admit a fine thread. 
All the superfluous ivoiy should be turned away, that the wheel ma\ be 
as light as possible. 

Fig. 3. represents a piece of brass wire, two inches long; on one end of 
w'hich a »crc\v is made, an inch and a half in length; and, in the otbei, a 
notch is cut, witli a fine saw^, to the depth of half an inch. This part is 
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tapered oft', so that the notch, which is intended to hold the beard of grass, 
in the manner hereafter described, may be closed, by means of a small brass 
ring (a) which slides on the taper part of the wire. 

A little below the centres of the semicircles A and B, (fig. 1.) two holes 
are made, precisely in the same direction : one of these is intended to receive 
the screw fig. 3, and the other a gold pin, which is to project four-tenths of 
an inch bc\ond the inside of the part A. The pin is made rather smaller 
than the hole in the axis of the ivory wheel, and is highly polished, in 
order that the motion of the wheel m.ay be the less impeded by friction. 

Two fine threads, about fourteen inches long, are passed together through 
the hole in the groove of the wheel, and are prevented from returning, by 
a knot on the outside. To the ends of these threads, two weights are at- 
tached, exactly similar, and just heavy enough to keep the threads extended. 

One of the threads having been wound on its circumference, the wheel 
is to be placed on the pin, about the tenth of an inch from the side A, as in 
fig. 4. Two glass tubes, of a sufficient bore to admit the free motion of the 
weights, arc fixed in grooves, in such a manner, that each thread should 
fall exactly in the axis of the tube. The tubes are so long as nearly to touch 
the ivory wheel. 

The beard of the Oobecna hovloo being prepared, as for the circular hygro- 
meter, by cutting oft' that part which is useless, is inserted about the tenth of 
an inch, in the projecting end of the axis of the wheel, and confined by a 
small wooden pin, which is to be broken off close to the axis ; the other 
end is placed in the notch of the brass screw, before described, and secured 
by means of the sliding ring. 
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It is evident, that when the grass untwists, the wheel will turn on the 
gold pin ; and the thread, which is wound about it, with the weight at- 
tached, w'ill descend in the one glass tube; whilst, on the contrary, ^the 
weight on the opposite tube will ascend, and vice versa. 

The heard of the grass is now to be thoroughly wetted, with a hair pencil 
and water, and when the wheel is stationary, the weights arc to be so ad- 
justed, by turning the brass screw, that the one shall be at the top, and the 
other at the bottom of the glass tubes, which points will mark extreme 
moisture. 

The instrument must then be exposed to the sun, or to some heat, not 
powerful enough to injure it, but <^ufhcient to obtain a considerable degree 
of dryness. The weights w'ill now change situations ; and, probably, on 
the first trial, will continue to move beyond the glass tubes. Should this 
happen, the beard of grass is to be shortened, by sliding back the ring, 
and advancing the brass screw, so as to include a longer portion in the 
notch. Other trials are to be made, and the length of the grass varied, till 
the e.xtremcs of dryness and moistuic are within the limits of the glass 
tubes. 

As this instrument cannot conveniently be e.xposed to so high a tempera- 
ture, as is necessary to obtain cxtienic dryness ; this point may be a'^cer- 
tained by means of a standard circular hygru,neter. The point of extreme 
moisture has been all cady determined; and in the circular hygrometer, the 
number of revolutions, &c. between the extremes is known. The two hy~ 
grometers are to remain sometime together, that they may be in the same 
state with respect to moisture; marks are then made, where the weights rest 
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in the glass tubes, and the degrees shewn by the index of the standard //.//- 
grometer noted. Lastly, the distance between these marks and extreme 
moisture, is to be divided into the same number of equal parts, as are indi- 
cated by the standanl hygrometer, and the divisions continued to the num- 
ber denoting e.r/ir/Hf dryness. 

If the whole of that part of tlie Oobcena houho, which possesses the liygros- 
copic property be used, the scale M ill comprize more than iu'cn/y-fbur inches, 
a length, which, though perhaps useful on particular occasions, will not be 
found convenient for general purposes. 

From an idea, that in a high state of moisture, the grass would not retain 
sufficient power to move the wheel e(iuably, it was thoroughly wetted, till 
it indicated exticme moisture, and, while in tliis state, the wheel was drawn 
round, by laying hold of one of the threads : on releasing it, it instantly 
regained its former situation, M'ith considerable force. The same experiment 
>vas made, in various other states of moisture, and it was always found, that 
the weights returned immediately to the degree from which they had been 
removed. 

It would perhaps be an improvement, if a light wheel, of brass, or any 
other metal, not liable to rust, were used instead of the ivory one; the grass 
having been found, by experiment, to be capable of moving a wlieel of lead. 
The axis of the wheel might be made very small, and supported on Ys, which 
probably would add much to the sensibility of the instrument. ^ * 

I have as yet had no opportunity of comparing tliis wdth any otlier hygro- 
meter; but it is simple in its construction, not easily disordered, and should 
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seem, from the extent of its scale, to be particularly adapted to experiments, 
in which small variations of moisture are to be observed. 

The hygrometer has been hitherto an instrument, rather of curiosity than 
utility. Cut from most accounts that Ave have, it apj)ears very probable, that 
this instrument has nu rc to do with the phenomena o? i-cj ruction, than either 
the barometer or they'momeler. If then we could obtain a number of observa- 
tions of apparent altitudes, tog-ether with data from which to calculate the 
true, noting at the same time tlie luigroim ter, barometer, and thenmnneter, 
perhaps some law iniglit he discovered, which miglit enable us to ascer- 
tain the quantity of the efll et of moisture on lefraction. It was vith this 
view the hydrometer abo\e dcseiibcd was eoi'Struetcfl ; brt not having yet 
had an opportunity of Cibtainii'g the requisite observations, it is to be 
hoped, they may be made, by those who aic in possession of time and in- 
struments, equal to the umlei taking. 



III. 

Ati Essay on the S.vckld Isi.ks in the JFcst, xcith other Essays connected tcith 

that u'ork. 

BY CAPTAIN r. IV ILFORD. 

ESSAY II. 

Anu-Ga'ngaiut, or the Gangctic Prox'iiiccs, and more particularlji of 

Maoad'ha. 

The kingdom of Magad'ha in Anu-Gangam is the province of south 
Bahdr, and is acknowledged to he thus called, from the Magas, who came 
from the Dxv'ip'a of Saca, and settled in that counti v, which was called be- 
fore Ocala ; from which, its piincipal river, the Fuli>o, is called ('acuthis by 
Arrian. Magad'ha, or Mdgad'ha, is called MoLlah in the Ap'tnAcheri*. 
The Chinese, according to Mr. I)l GtiONrs, call it ]\I(>htato, and Mokiio, 
and Kempfer says, that theJapanc.se call the country, in which S'acva 
was born, Magatta-hohf, or country of JMagatta. Arabian and Persian 
writers and travellers call it Mdhdd: for one of them, accoiding (cj D'lli r- 
BELOT, says, that the Emperors of India resided in that count ly. Muhdd, 
Mdbcd, and Tahct, are, I conceive, derived fiom Muhdd, which, accoiding 
to the learned Hyde, is a contraction from Mughhdd, or the learned among 
the Mughs, or Magas ; and the author of the Dah/sfan calls a certain sect of 
Brahmens, if not the whole of them, Mdkhud. From Magad'ha they made 
also Maiet, and Mu'ict, Thc.se appear generally as two dih'cient countries; 
hut I believe, they are but one. Thus Maiotta, one of the C'omorro islands, 
is called by former European travellers Maiottc, and Magotte, answering 
to Mated and Magad'ha. The same is mentioned in the Pcutincerian 


• Vol. 3(1. p. 241. In the original UJC« and probably should be read Magata. 
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Tables, under the name of Elymaide ; which appellation, being probably 
obtained through the information of Arabian travellers, and merchants, 
seems to be derived, either from the Arabic El-i-maied, the inhabit- 
ants of Mated ; or from Almaied, in the same manner that they say Al- 
tibet, Ax.-sin. Former European travellers mention a country called 
Mevat, in the Eastern parts of India, and which can be no other than 
Mhhat : and instead of Modubte in Pliny, we should, probably, read 
Mobedoe, answering to the El-i-maied of Arabian travellers. On the 
borders of Elymaide, toward the N. E. are the Lymodi mountains, near 
which were elephants in great numbers. Mugadha proper is Smith-Bahar : 
but, when its kings had comjuered, according to several Purdn'as, the 
whole of the Gangetic Provinces, (wliich they considered afterwards, as 
their patrimonial demesnes ;) Magad'ha became synonymous \\ ith Anu- 
Gangam, or countries lying on the banks of the Ganges. The Gangetic 
Provinces are called to this day, Jnukhenk or Anonhhek in Tibet ; and 

Enacac by the lartars; and they have extended this appellation to all 
India. 

In Ceylon, according to Capt. Mahony, and in Ava, according to Mu. 
Buchanan, the appellations of Pali, or Bali, and Magad'/ti are consi- 
dered as synonymous, at least, when applied to their sacred language; 
which I consider, from that c’rcurastance, to be the old dialect of Ma- 
gadha: which is called also !he kingdom of Poli by Chinese writers. 
In India this name for Ma^^adha is unknown: but its origin may be 
traced througii the Purhias. Dionouus the Sicilian says, that Pali- 
putra was built by the Indian Hercules, whose name, according to Cicero, 
was Belus, and in Sanscrit Bala, or Balas, the brother of Cuishna, 

more generally called Baia-Ra'ma and Bala-de'va. Balade'va built 

VoL. IX. L- 
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three cities tor liis sons, which he called after his own name, Bala-dkva- 
pattan: but they were better known under the name of BM-pura, and 
Mahd-Bdli-put'a, pronounced Mdvelivoram in the Deccan. t)iie u'as on the 
Coast of Coromandel^ south Madras ; the second, in the inland country 
of Bedcr, in the Penimula ; and the third, on the banks of x\\cGang€s : this 
is acknowledged to be Raja-griha^ or R/ya-mahl, the royal mansion, or city ; 
and which we must not confound with Rdja-griha, the royal abode of 
old Sand’ha. It is true, that according to some legends, current in the 
Deccan, the founder of Mahd-Bdli-pura, was Bali the Daitva, an antedi- 
luvian : but other legends refer its foundation to Bala, the brother of 
Crishna ; and the principal circumstances of these legends shew, that it 
is taken from the Purdnas ; and that it is the stor\' of the wars of 
Crishna, and Bala, or Bala-ra'ma with Ba'nascra, who lived in the 
countries bordering upon the Ganges; and whose |)lace of abode is still 
shewn near Purneah : and about whom, many wonderful stoiies are re- 
lated by the inhabitants. This Bali is tlicn the same with Bala, the 
brother of C’risiixa; and in Lexicons we find a certain Axoada, said to be 
called also Bali-cutra in a derivative form, or the son of Bala, or Bali 
but in the Puranas he is said to be the son of Gada, als(j a brother of 
Crisiina, to whom he gave the district of Ghdzipour, the tme name of 
which, is Gddi-pura, from Gaoa. The country of Canougc fell also to 
his lot : and from him that city is also denominated Gudipoor, or Gadu~pura. 
Vali was also the name of a chief of the monkies, and his son was equally 
called Axgada. Ba'n'a'sura built three cities, which Bala took, and de- 
stroyed; and then rebuilt, for his children, calling them after Ids own name 
Bdli-pura ; as Gada called his ou n place of abode Gddi-pura. The children 
of Bala are not mentioned in the Purdnas, and he is never called Ba'li 
there; but it is admissible, particularly in composition, lie is also called 
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JU LA and IIa'h : and Sa'la-va'hana is more generally denominated 
Sa'li-va'hana. Palipotra, or Palibothra, according to Diodorus the 
Sicilian, was built by the Indian Hercules ; whose real name, ac- 
cording to (’iCEiio, was BtLUs from Bala, or Balas. His son was 
better known under the name of Bali-putha ; as the founder of Patna, 
under that of Pa'tali'-putra, or the son of the Goddess Pa'tali'; 
Angada, his sirname, was given to lilm from the country of Anga, 
which had been allotted to him. Thus JSJagad'ha takes its name from 
tlie sage INIaga, who settled there. These three cities were to be 
destroyeil by water, and this is true of Mahd-huH-x'oram near Madras, 
znA. oi' PdU-putra on the Ganges : the third is yet existing in the province 
of Beder in the Peninsula, and its name is Bali-griha, or Bdli-pura, It is 
more generally known under the name of Muzaffer-nugar. It is not far 
from Cundana-pura, where king Biiishmaca resided, and was the father 
of Rucmaxi, Crishn'a's legal wife. Cundana-pura is generally mistaken 
for Bali-griha, on account of its vicinity ; and, of course, supposed to have 
been built by Bala; and it is but lately that T have been able to rectify 
. this mistake. The descendants of this Hercules, says Diodorus, did 
nothing, which deserved to be recorded : in this agreeing with the 
Paurdn'ics. The kingdom was restored to the posterity of old Sand'ha, 
who ruled there, for a long time, under the name of the Va'rhadkat’has 
or children of VrI'hadrat’ha. 

These are not then the Ba'li-putras, or Pa'h-bothri kings, who 
sate on the. throne of Magad'ha, in the time of Alexander, and his 
successors. Before the conclusion of the great war, the conquerors gave 
various districts to their friends. Duryod’hana gave the district, about 
Bhagtilpoor, to his friend Carna. CidsiiNA, long before, had given the 

F 3 
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country, now called Bhya~pura, to his friend and relation Bno ja ; and 
BalA'Ra'ma placed his family in the country about Raja-mahl: these 
were of course Ba'li-putras : but they could not be the Ba'jli-pu- 
TRAS, or Pa'ii-bothri kings, in the time of Alexander, and his successors. 
We are informed, in the Bhigceoata, that king Maha'-Nanda assumed 
the title of Bali, and Maha-bali ; consequently his offspring, who ruled 
after him, for a long time, were Ba'li-putras : the kingdom of Magad'ha 
was called the kingdom of Bali^ Pali, and Poll: the dialect of that country 
is, as before observed, indifferently called Bali, Pali, and Magad'hi in Ceylon 
and the Burman Empire, according to Captain Mahon y, Mr. Join- 
riLLE, and Mr. Buchanan. The city, in which the Bali or Pa'li- 
PUTRAS resided, was of course denominated from them. Bdli-pufra, or 
Pali-putra ; and by the Greeks Pali~bothra, and, in the Peutingerian 
Tables, PM-poira. Their patrimonial estate was called Phliputra-mandalam, 
the circle, or country of the Puluputras. This simple and obvious deno- 
mination, was strangely disfigured by Ptolemy, who calls the city, Pali- 
bothra of the Mandalus ; insteatl of saying that it was in the Man'dala, or 
country of the Pdlibothras, or Bali-putras. 

Tradition says, that Maha'-bali built a country seat on the banks 
of the Soane; round which a small town was soon formed, and called 
Ma'ha-ba'li-pura, (or Mazvbel/ypoor in Major Rennlll’s Atlas). There 
I was looking, at first, for Bdli-putra, or Palihothra. Patna, or at least 
a town called Cusuma-puri, was built, according to the Brahmdn'da, by 
king Udasi, grand-father to Ma'ha-bali, about 450 B. ‘ It was 
then called Chumd-puri, or the flowery city, and Padmd-vati, or the 
city of the Lotos. Tradition says, that the old site of this city was 
at Phulwdri, which, in the spoken dialects, signifies the same with Cm- 
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sumd’pur), : but, the Ganges having altered its course, the city was gra- 
dually removed from Pkulwdri, to the present site of Patna; which 
was called also Pdiali-putra, from the son of a form of De'vi, with the 
title of Pa'tali-devi', or the thin Goddess. Her son was, in general, 
called Patali'-putra, and the town Pa'talj'-pctra-pitua. I have 
shewn, in my essay on the chronology of the Hindus, that this city is 
called Patale by Pliny. It was called Pattedli simply, at the time of 
the invasion of the Musulmans, as it appears from Ferishta’s transla- 
tion by Colonel Dow: and the inhabitants arc considered there as rob- 
bers, and, of course, ranked with those of Bhqjepoor and Kuitehr. The 
last district, formerly called Castere, and now Cuttere, is a Purgunah, 
a little to the west of Benares ; and the inhabitants behave very well 
now : those of Bhqjepoor are far from being radically cured of their evil 
propensities. When the Musulmans took possession of Patna, many of 
the most obstinate robbers withdrew to Deryapoor, according to tra- 
dition, and were very apt to commit depredations occasionally ; at least 
formerly. 

It is saitl in the Bhagavafa, that Maiia-Bali resided at Padmdvati 
or Patna : and one of hi;, titles, 'm ihzX Purdn'a, is Maha-padsia-Pati- 
N AN DA, or Nanua the great Lord of the Lotos. Like Para'su-ra'ma, 
he either destroyed, or drove out of his dominions, the remnant of the 
CsuLTTuis, or Military tribe, and placed Su'dras in their room. These 
were the Barons of the laml. who often proved troublesome. Ra'ja 
Bulwant J^iNG, the predecessor of Chet Sing, did the same, in the 
district of Benares, with the Zemindars, who represented the Cshettris, 
and even pretended to be really so ; from an idea, that it was impossible 
to improve the revenues, arising from the land-tax, under their manage- 
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ment Maha'-padma, or Bali, was born of a woman of the Sudra 
tribe. According to Pjoi.emv, the country of tlie B&U-putras extended 
from tl)e Soane, beyond Moorsheddbad, as far as Rangdmaitti ; which he 
places in their JMimdalam, or country, under the name of Oreophonta. 
as I have sl)ewn in my essay on the chronology of the Hin<lus : in the 
west, he mentions Sambalaca, now an assemblage of small huts, on a 
sandy islet, opposite to Patna, called Sambulpvor, ami Sabelpoor in Majoh 
Bennell's Atlas. 

II. Tlie Nubian Geographer, with Renal dot’s two Miisulman tia- 
vellers, place together the countries of lldrdz (Orissa) Mvhrdge, and 
Mabed or J/dyed, TdJ'ck or Tucha (now D'luicd,) and Mouga, or the coun- 
try of the Magas, ox (Mugs, now Chittagong, Arracan, &c. The country of 
Mehrage, says D'Hirbelot, is placed, by some, in the Green Sea, or 
Gulf oi' Bengal ; and by others, in the Chinese : and the 6V«g'cI/c pro- 
vinces, at least Bengal, were known under that nanie, even as late as the 
fifteenth century; foi it is called Mahunijia, or Maaraseia by Nicoio 
De Conti, who visited that country. I'heic weie two countries of that 
name, which ate occasionally confounded together: the first, at the 
bottom of the Green Sea, included Bengal, ami other countries on the 
banks of the Ganges. The second comprehended the Peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, and some of the adjacent islands, in the Seas of China. In these 

m 

countries the Emperors and Kings always assumed the title of Ma- 
iia'-raja', even to this day. Their country, in general, was called 
Zdpdge or Zubdja, which is a con option from .len d, or Jdbd^ as it was 
called in the west ; and was also the name of Sumdtrd, according to 
Ptolemy, who calls it Jdbd-diu, and to AIauco Paulo. In the 
jieninsula of Malacca was tlie famous emjiorium of Zdba: Zdbdja, in 
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Sanscrit, would signify those Zdba. The Empire of Ziibuje was thus 
called, probably from its metropolis Zdbd, as well as the principal 
islands near it. Zdbd was a famous emporium, even as early as the time of 
Ptolemy. It remained so till the time of the two Miisulman travel- 
leis of Renaudot, and probably much longer. It is now called Bdtu- 
Sdbor, upon the river Jofiore, which is as large as the Euphrates, ac- 
cording to these two tja\'ellers ; who add, that the town of Calabar, on 
the coast of Coromandel, and ten days to the south of Madras, belonged 
to the IMa H a'ha'j.a of The wars of this Maha'ra ja, with the 

King of Al-Comr, or countries near Cape Comorin, are mentioned by the 
two Musulman travellers, in the ninth century : and, it seems, that, at 
that time, the jMa'la'yax Empire was in its greatest splendor. About 
two hundred years ago, the Maha'ra'ja’ of Bengal sent a powerful fleet to 
the Maldivian islands. The King was killed in the engagement, and the 
M aha'ua'ja's fleet returned in triumph to Bengal, according to Dela- 
va I's account. Tradition says, that the King of Lanea, which implies, 
either the country of the Maharaja, of Zdpdge, oi Ceylon, but more 
probably the first, invaded the country of with a powciful fleet; 

and sailed up tlie Ganges, as far as Rangdmatty, then called Cusiimd-pin'i, 
and a considerable place, where the King, or Mah.a'ua'ja', often resided. 
The invaders idundercd the country, and destroyed the city. Tliis hap- 
pened long before the in\ asion of Bengal by the Musulmans, and seems 
to coincide with the time of the invasion of the Beninsula by the 
;Maha'ka'ja' of Zdpdge. Th.is information was procured, at my re- 
quest, by tiw late Lieutenant Hoaue, who was remarkably fond of 
inquiries of that sort ; and to whom I am indebted for several curious 
historical anecdotes, and other particulars, relating to the geography of 
the G angelic Provinces. It seems that tliere was little intercourse, 
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probably none, between India and C/iina in former times. The first 
notice we have of sucli an intercourse, is, that an Emperor of China, 
called VouTi, sent his General Tchang-kiao, with a retinue of a 
hundred men, to visit the western countries, such as Khorassan and 
Meru-al-n&h&r. There he procured some information about Persia ; and 
seeing rich articles of trade from India, his curiosity prompted him to 
visit also that country. He began his travels 126 B. C. and returned 
to China in 1 15. That there was a constant commercial intercourse 
between China and India, and even Ceylon, about the beginning of tlie 
Christian Era, is attested by Plixy *. The same passage establishes 
also a regular intercourse between the Roman merchants and China, at 
that early period. TJiis singular passage I shall insert here, as corrected 
by Salmasius : for Pliny's style is often obscure, from his fondness for 
quaint words and expressions. A certain King of Ceylon sent once four 
ambassadors to the Emperor Claudius; and the chief of this embassy, 
was called Raciiias, who being interrogated, whether he knew the 
Seres, or Chinese, answered ‘'Ultra monies Eniodos Seras ejitoque ab ipsis 
aspici, notos etiam commercio. Patron IlACiii.f: commeasse eo : advenis sibi 
Seras occursare'' Then Pliny says, “ CV/cru eat/cw nostri negotiatores : 
ftuminis ultcriore ripd nierces pusitas juxta xenalia toUi ab his, si plaeeat 
permutatio." This I shall take the liberty to paraphrase in the following 
manner. Raciiias answered, that the Seres lived bevond the Haimada, 
or Smm'y mountains, with regard to Ceylon: that the Seres were 
often seen, or visited, by his countrymen ; and were well known to 
them, through a commercial intercourse. That his fatlicr Kad been 
there, and whenever caravans from Ceylon (and India I should sup- 


•* Pliny, lib. 60, c. 220. 
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pose) went there, the Seres came part of the way to meet them in a 
friendly manner ; wliich, it seems, was not the case with the caravans 
from the west, consisting of Roman merchants. Tlien Pliny adds ; as 
for the rest, and the manner of disposing of the goods, the Seres behave 
to them as they do to our merchants. Rachia is derived from the Sanscrit 
Racs/ia, pronounced Racha in tlic spoken dialects : and Rachya, or 
Rachia is a derivative from. It is tlie name, or rather the title, of one 
of the heroes of the Puranas. Another derivative form is Racshita, and 
is the name of a priest of IIuod ha in Ceylotz, mentioned in the sixth vol. of 
the Asiatic Researches*; where, according to the idiom of the spoken 
dialects, he is called RA'c'ruTA-nunn’HA : and I suppose, that neither 
Raesha, nor Racshita, can be properly used, but in composition. Yarchas, 
the name of a Brahmen, mentioned in the life of Apollonius, is probably 
a corruption from Rachyas. The Emperor Cj.audius began his reign 
in the 44th year of the Christian Era ; and the predilection of the Chinese 
for the people of India, and Ceylon, was very natural. Thus we see that 
the people of that island traded to China, at the \'L\y beginning of our 
Era, and by land. There can be no doubt, that they went first by sea 

a , 

to the country of Magad'ha, or the Gangetic provinces ; where their legis- 
lator Budd’ha was born, and his religion flourished in the utmost splen- 
dor. There they joined in a body with the caravans of that country, and 
went to China, through what Ptolemy, and the author of the Periplus, call 
the great route from Palibothra to China. It was in consequence of this com- 
mercial intercourse, that the religion of Buddha was introduced into 
that vast empire,, in the year 65 A. C. arA from that Era we may date 
the constant and regular intercourse between Magad'ha and China; till 
the extirpation of the religion of Budd’ha, and the invasion of the 
Musulmans. 

* p. 450. 
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The account given by the son ofRAcniAs, has nothing very extraor- 
dinary in it, when the whole is considered in a proper light; and it 
shews the carelessness of the Gi'ccks and Romans, in inquiries of that na- 
ture. The regard the Hindus have for the seven Rishis, or the seven 

stars of the great Rear, and which they saw so much above the Horizon, 
made them often look up to them, as well as to the Pleiades. From this 
ciicamstance, the Romans foolishl}' conceived they never saw them be- 
fore. Tb'^'v also often mentioned the star Canopus, for which the Hindus 
cnlcrtalu i).e bigliest respect. The ambassadors of Ceylon were surprised, 
to ree the consider the East and M'est, as the right and left of the 

world ; and declared it was otherwise in their own country ; and that the 

sun did not rise in the left, nor set in the right, according to their mode 
of reckoning. For the Hindus say, that the East is before, and the West 
behind; and the shadow of bodies must have been affected in the same 
manner. With respect to the moon’s course, there is the bright half, 
and the dark half; Avhich, in India, constitutes what is called the day and 
night of the Pilris. Tiie day is reckoned, from the first quarter to the 
last; and this is called the blight half, or the day of the Pitris ; the dark 

t 

half is fioin tlic last to the fust quarter of the ne.\t moon ; and this con- 
stitutes their night. "Wlien Piuny says, that, in their country, the moon 
was seen only from the 8th to the Ifitli, he was mistaken; he should 
have said, that the bright half, or day of the Pi/ns, began on the eighth 
day, and lasted sixteen da}s, including the eighth; and then began the 
dark half, or night of the Pitris ; and, from these expressions misunder- 
stood, the Romans coneluded that the moon was not to be seen, in thtir 
country, during the dark half. 

III. According to Mu. Decuignes, the king of Tientso, or India, sent 
men by sea to China, carrying presents to the Emperor, in tlie years l.'Sy 
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and 1()1. The Chinese call India Shinto, and Into, Sitid, and Hind: 
they call it also Tientm, and divide it into five parts : middle Ticnlso, 
with North, South, East, and West Tientso. Mr. Deguiones says, they 
called India Mokiato, and Polotnuenkoue, or country of Pnlomuen ; Mohiato, 
the Magatta of the Japanese, is Magad'ha, including all the Gangetic pro- 
vinces ; and it was called Polomnen, from the famous Emperor Puli- 
ma'n, or Poeoma'n, called by Deguignes, Ilouhmien and Iloloniienio. 
The Chinese gave the name of Magad'ha to all India ; because their 
knowledge of that country, and their intercourse, was for a long time 
confined to Magad'ha, which is also called Anu-Gungam ; distorted, by those 
of T'lbet, into Anonkhenk, and Andkdk by the Tartars, who have no other 
name for India. Thus, in the Empire of the Burmahs, they call India 
Caiingahdr'it, from Calinga, or the Peninsula of JndiU; with wliiclt tliey are 
better accpiaintcd ; hdrit in their language, and harita in Sanscrit, sig- 
nifies country ; and the whole compound the country of Calinga. The 
metropolis of India was situated on the banks of tb'' Kengkia, or Hengho, 
the Ganges. This river, says the same author, they call also Kiapi/i, be- 
* cause, I suppose, it enters India through the pass of Capita, called, in the 
life of Timur, Kupele. 

The name of the Metropolis was Chapoholo-ching, Kiusomopoula-ching, 
Potoli~t selling, answering to Patftli, Cusumd-puri, the well known names of 
Patna. Chapohob an^weis, to Sanialla, or Sanibala, now Sumbulpoor, wr’xiten 
also SabA-poor, and close to Patna : and is obviously meant for that city, by 
the Chhifse, as well as by Ptolemy. 

Another Chinese name for it, is Cutukibpoulo, which I must give up, 
unable to reduce it to its original Sanscrit, or Hindu standard. 

G 2 
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In the year 408 , Yukon a i king oi' Kiapili, that is to say, of the coun- 
tries bordering on the river Kiapili, or Ganges, sent ambassadors to 
China. lie M^as a follower of Budo’ha, and his Hindu name was pro- 
bably Yajn'a. 

In the year 473, the king of the country of Poll sent also embassa- 
dors to China. The kingdom of Pali is that of Magad'ha ; for Jlfagad'ha, 
and Pali, or Bali, arc t:onsidered as synonymous, by the people of Ceybn, 
Siam, and the Burmahs. 

In the year 641, the Indian king of the countries, belonging now to 
the Great Mogul, and included in the Mokiato or Magad'ha Empire, says 
Degu TONES, sent embassadors to China. The following year, the 
Emperor of China sent embassadors to him. His name was Houlo- 
MTEN, Poltma'n or Loma, and he was greatly surprised at it. There 
the Chinese learned, that the Hindus called their country Moho-ehintan, for 
Mahd-china-st' hdn : in the Peninsula this word is pronounced Maakhina. 

In the year 647, the Emperor of Mokiato, or Magad'ha sent again 
embassadors to China, as well as the king of Kipolou or Nepal. In 
the following year, Taitsong sent an embassy to the king of Mokiio, 
or Magad'ha. In the mean time, Houi.omien died, and the whole coun- 
try was thrown into confusion : he was a great warrior, and reduced all 
India, in the year 621 , under his yoke. The name of his family was 
Kiklitie'; which, for a long time, had been in possession of the throne. 
PiiiiMAN was the last of the kings of the royal family of And'iira. 
This family is considered, in India, as a spurious branch ; which circum- 
stance is fully implied, by the appellation of Caulat'eya in Sanscrit, or 
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the offspring of the unfaithful woman, and from Caulat'eya is probably 
derived the KiEUTtE' of the Chinese. There is a Dynasty of Caulat'iyas 
barely mentioned by the Paur/tnics ; and they are probably the same with 
the And’hra-ja'ticas, and the KielitieoF the C/fineA’e Historians. 

The Avd'hua kings, on the banks of the Ganges, were famous all 
over India, and in the west: for the Avd'hra tribe, or family, is 
placed to the north of the Gauges, by the compiler of the Peutin- 
gerian tables, under the name of Andre-Indi, or Indians of the Ako’hra 
family or tribe. After Pu mm a'.v, the AvifiiuA BJirityas, according to the 
or the servants of the Ano'hra kings, usurped the government ; 
and the Chinese historians take particular notice of this circumstance. 

It is declared, in several Purhias, that Maua-nanda, and his suc- 
cessors resided at Padinavati, or Cusumapuri, by which Patna is under- 
stood. But these are only epithets, and not the .eal name of a city; 
and always given by poets to favourite towns. Thus Burduan was called 
Cusumapuri; and Rangumatti, near Moorshedahad, likewise, as ivell as 
the town of Iluslinapoor, It is remarkable, that of the cities in India, 
once famous in the writings of the Greeks and Romans, few now are 
known under these names in India, Thus Taxi la is a name unknown in 
India ; and it was only after perusing the Purdnas for niany years, that I 
found it barely mcntioricfl in one or two of them. It is the case with 
Tagara'., the name of which is only found in a grant, some years ago 
discovered at Bombay. 

Tlie kings of Magad'ha certainly resided very often at Patna, and 
latterly they forsook intircly Bdliputra, probably owing to the vicinity 
of Gaur, the Rajahs of which, when powcr+ul, could not but prove 
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troublesome neighbours ; besides, the continual encroachments of the 
Ganges, and the gradual but constant decay of the metropolis, occa- 
sioned by them, naturally obliged the kings to look out for a more 
agreeable situation. Of the time of the total subversion of Bd/i-putra, 
or R<ija-g7'iha, we cannot form any idea; hut there is eveiy reason to 
believe it took place at a very early period ; for P dU-helhra is not men- 
tioned in the Peutingerian tables, and Mdgad'ha, or Patna, is pointed out 
as a capital city, under the name of Al-mdgad'ha, or EU-mahk, Al-mukd. 

IV. The trade of Pdli-hothra, and of the kingdom of Magad'ha, in its 
days of splendor, was astonishing, anti is attested by J’toi.e.aiv, Aniti.vx 
in his Periplus, and the Peutingerian tables. The same is attC'.tcd by 
Chinese liistorians, and the two Mohammetlan travellers. From Pdli- 
bothra to the Indus there was the royal road ; and the distances, all 
along were marked with columns. There was another road, leading from 
Baroche to Elpmaide, Al niaied, Almuiet, and Al-mujiat, or Patna, called 
also, in Sanscrit books, Magad'ha, as well as the country. 'I’his is 
mentioned in the Peutingerian tables, and the distance marked 700, 
which I take to be Brdhmeni coss, equal to 856 British miles. In the 
Peutingerian tables, Buroehe is called Parieca, and the road to Elymaide 
leads through a place called Nincilda, the true name of which I take to 
be Kila-cunda, the Blue-pool, o\ rvithev the pool-cun' da, dedicated to Nil.\- 
CANTES'wAUA or Is'wAUA, witli tlic bluc nccli. From Al-maied there is 
another road, leading thiough the Burman empire, Siam, and oiuling at 
Calippe, now Columpe, in the kingdom of Cambodia. According to the 
Peutingerian tables, this road went fitim Patna, first to the country of 
Co/e/n', called Chalcitis, or Chaleis, by Ptole.my, and the distance njarked 
is 625; which, being supposed to be coss, aic equal to 742 B. 7 /iiles. 
Near the Colehi country, in the tables, arc placed the Sindi, equally 
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mentioned by Ptolemy, and also a place call Pisauta, probably tlie 
modern Pitshiai. Then, from Colchi to Thimara, ])robably the Tomara 
of Ptolemy ; and the distance is 450 coss, or 565 B. miles. Then to 
Calippe, or Columpe, 220 coss, or 270 B. iniks. This route was certainly 
known to Ptolemy, from whom we may collect a few more particu- 
lars. From Palibothra this route went towards the east, to Sascoda, 
Authina, Sala/lia, aufl Rafidamarcotla. Sagoda is Sagou\ on the west- 
ern bank of the Burrawpooter, and in lat. N. 24* 35', according to !Mn. 
Buanow, in tlic fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches. This I men- 
tion, because it is not noticed in Major Rexnell’s Atlas. Sagoda is 
the form of the possessive case in the tvestern parts of India, and generally 
used instead of the first case, by the Greeks formerly, and modern travellers 
of the two last ceotuiics. is to the westward of Azmeri- 

gunge: Nc.vxus calls it Antheik, and takes notice of its flowery shrubs*: 
thence to Salat ha, or Silhet. The next place is Randamurcotta, which I 
suppose to be A 0 ( 1 , the real name of which is Amara-pura : it is called also 
Rdd'hun-pura, according to Col. Symls ; and Ranu..j,iarcoti(i appears as 
u Compound of both. Amara signifies the immortal gods ; and Rdd'lian, 
or Riid'lKi, are rendered in Lexicons, by (Avialaci) pure, (prdpti) 
complete, peifect, resplendent. Thus Rddhdtmnara-pKra, or Rddhamara- 
pura, will signify the city of the pure and immortal gods. Instead of 
Radhuntra-pura, we may say Rtidhumara cola, or the fort of the pure 
and immortal gods. Amar-pur, Amar-eote, Amar-ganh, a;c generally used, 
the one for the otlier, in India Before it l>ecame the cajnt.il of a vast 
empire, and in the beginning, it was probably called Amara-eotc in India; 
but now it would be improper to say Amara-cote, unle«s it weie sanctioned 
by usage. The distance of Randamanotta from Salathc, in P'ror,E.MV, 
corresponds pretty mcU; but the proportional distances seem to point 
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troublesome neighbours ; besides, the continual encroachments of the 
Ganges, and the gradual but constant decay ot the metropolis, occa- 
sioned by them, naturally obliged the kings to look out for a more 
agreeable situation. Of the time of the total subvcision of BuD-putra, 
or R(tja-griha, we cannot form any idea; but there is cvciy reason to 
believe it took place at a very early period ; for Pali-lwlhra is not men- 
tioned in the Peu/ingerian tables, and lilugad'ha, or Patna, is poiiiteil out 
as a capital city, under the name of Al-mdgad'ha, or FM-nmide, Al-makd. 

lY. The trade of Pdli-hothra, and of the kingdom of ^lagad'ha, in its 
(lays of splendor, Avas astonishing, and is attested by Ptolesiy, Aiuiian 
in his Peri plus, and the Pcutingcrian tables. The same is attested by 
Chinese historians, and the two Mohammedan travellers. Prom Pali- 
bothra to the Indus there was the royal road ; and the distances, all 
along were marked with columns. There was another road, leading from 
Baroche to Elyniaide, Al maied, Almuiet, and Al-mujiat, or Patna, called 
also, in Sanscrit books, Magad'ha, as well as the country. This is 
mentioned in the Peutingerian tables, and the distance marked 700, 
which I take to be Brahmeni coss, equal to 856 Pritish miles. In the 
Peutingerian tables, Baroehe is called Paricca, and the road to Elyinaide 
leads through a place called Nincilda, the true name of which I take to 
be Nila-cunda, the Blue-pool, or ratlicr the dedicated to Nila- 

CANTES'WAKA Or Is'wAKA, wilh the blue neck. Prom Al-maied there is 
another load, leading ihiongh the Burman emjiirc, Siam, and Gilding at 
Calippe, now Colunipc, in the kingdom of Cambodia. According to the 
Peutingerian tables, this road went fiom Patna, first to the country of 
CcMi, called Chalcitis, or Chalcis, by Ptolejjv, and the distance marked 
is 69.5; which, being supposed to be coss, arc equal to 742 R miles. 
Xear the Colehi country, in the tables, arc placed the Sindi, equally 
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mentioned by Ptolemy, and also a place call Pisauta, probably the 
modern Pitshiai. Then, from Colchi to Thimara, probably the Tomara 
of Ptolemy ; and the distance is 450 coss, or 565 B. 7mks. Then to 
Caltppe, or Columpe, 220 coss, or 270 B. iniks. This route was certainly 
known to Ptolemy, from whom we may collect a few more particu- 
lais. From Palibothra this route went towards the east, to Sagoda, 
Ju/him, Salatha, and Randamarcotla. Sagoda is Sagozc, on the west- 
ern bank of the Buri'awpooter, and in lat. N. 24* 35', according to !Mk. 
Burrow, in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches. This I men- 
tion, because it is not noticed in Major Ren n ell’s Atlas. Sagoda is 
the form of the possessive case in the western parts of India, and generally 
used instead of the first case, by the Greeks formerly, and modern travellers 
of the two last ceotuiics. Atkina is Eetenah, to the westward of Azmeri- 
gunge: No.vnus calls it Antkenl’, and takes notice of its flowery shrubs’*: 
thence to Salatha, oi Silhet. The next place is liandamarcotta, which I 
suppose to he Ava, the real name of which is Amara-pura : it is called also 
Rdd'hm-pura, according to Col. .Symis; and Rand.inarcotta appears as 
a c..mpound of both. Amara signifies the immortal gods; and Radium, 
or Rad' lid, are rendered in Lexicons, by (Amalaci) pure, (prapti) 
complete, peifect, resplendent. Thus Rdditdmnara para, or Rddhamara- 
pura, will signify the city of the pure and immortal gods. Instead of 
Radhdnn a-pura, we may say Rddhdmara cota, or the fort of the pure 
and immortal gods. Ainar-puv, Ajuar-coic, Atniar-ganh, a e generally used, 
the one for the otlier, in India. Before it became the capital of a vast 
empire, and in the beginning, it was probably called Amuru-colc in India ; 
but now it wou'd be improper to say Amara-cote, unless it weie sanctioned 
by usage. The distance of Randamarxotta from Salatha, in Ptoi.emy, 
corresponds pretty well ; but the proportional distances seem to point 
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to some place much nearer. Randamar-cotta is obviously the name of 
a city; but, from Ptolemy’s context, it was also the name of an ex- 
tensive country, the capital of which is called JVarr/os, perhaps from 
Amruddha, or from Ndreda : for there are, in India, places called 
Anurodgur, and Ndredcote. Nardos, or A’ardon, is perhaps a corruption 
only from Rddhdn, the old name of Amarpuri, according to Col. Symes. 
As the Spike-nard does not grow in the countries to the east of the 
Burrampooter, according to Mr. Buchanan's information, no alteration is 
to be made in this passage from Ptolemy. 

From the metropobs of China, says Ptolemy, there sras a road lead- 
ing to Caltigara, in the same country of Cambodia, in a S. W. diiection. 

The royal road, from the banks of the Indus to Palibotkra, may 
be easily made out from Pliny’s account, and from the Peufingerian 
tables. According to Dionysius Periegetes, it was called also the 
Nysscean road, because it led from Palibotkra to the famous city of Nifsa. 
It had been traced out with particular care, and at the end of every 
Indian itinerary measure there was a small column erected. Megas- 
TiiENES does not give the name of this Indian measure, but says that it con- 
sisted of ten stades. This, of course, could be no other than the asti Gno- 
mical, or Panjabi coss ; one of which is equal to 1. 23 British mile. 

• 

Pliny's account of this royal road i.s, at first sight, most extravagant, 
and, of couise, inadmissible. But on considering the whole .with due 
attention, we shall immediately perceive, that in the original, from wliii li 
it was extracted, it consisted of two distinct accounts or reckonings ; the 
first was, that of the intermediate distances between ev'ery stage ; and 
the second contained the aggregate sum of these distances for every 
stage. Pliny, whose inaccuracy is notorious, selected out of them only 
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a few distances and stages, here and there ; and I have presumed to 
present the whole, arranged in the following manner : — 

From the Indus and Peucolais, - - _ Rom. Mil. 

To Vaxila, ...(jq 

HydaspeSy ...... omitted 120 

Avcsines, ------- ditto omitted 

Ilydraotcs, ...... ditto ditto 

Ilyphasis, sgo 

There ended Alexakder’s conquests, - . - - - 

and a new reckoning begins 
Ilestdnis, ....... jffg 

Jomanes, ------- - jgg omitted 

Some add 5 miles, - - - - - . - 

Ganges, 112 ditto 

Rodapha, 119 325 

Calinipaxa, - - - - - - - l67 500 

Some say, - - 265 

Conflux of the Jomanes with the Ganges, omitted 625 
They generally add ] 3 miles (638) - - - - - 

Palibothra, ------- 425 omitted 

Here we have, first, 390 miles, the Indus to the end of the con- 

quests of Af.EXANDER; and thence 638 miles to the conflux of the 
Jumna wflh the Ganges ; making in all 1028 miles, for the distance from 
the Indus to Allahabad. These distances were given in the original in 
stadia, which Pliny reduced into miles, at the rate of eight to one mile; 
and, by turning again his miles into stadia, we may easily find out the 
VoL. IX. 
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villages, called Rubbaut and Pekkeh in Major Rennell’s map of the 
countries between Delhi and Candahar. The royal residence is pointed out 
by the natives, at a small village near the river, and is called HyiiUi to this 
day; and is a little to the north of Rubbaut. Tac-Sydla having been ruined 
at an early period by the Musulinans, it was icbuilt afterwards under the 
name of Turruk-pehri ; and a Perganah of that name is mentioned in the 
Ay'm-Acberi. But this last has met with the same fate as the former. 

Thence to Rotas or Ruytas, called Rhodoes by Non n us, in his Dionysiacs, 
who says it was a strong place. It is called Rages, for Rates, in the Peutin- 
gerian tables, and in the Purdtias its name is Hridii, and that of its inlia- 
bitants Hridan. 

According to the Peutingerian tables, we have another route, w'hich ought 
to join here. It comes from Anti, Aornos, or Attack, and goes to Pi/ciani, 
(which apj)ears to be transposed; or Ec-Bo/inia, from Ac-Bcila, or .^Ic-Bci/ani, 
or the white Bcilam, sands or shores, and now called Ilazru.) 

Thence to the ferry over the Jadam or Bc/iat, and Alexandria-Bacephalos, 
near which is a famous peak, called the mountain of the elephant, by Pr.i- 
TAKCH*. Its present name is Bal, Bit, or Pil, which, in Persian, signify 
an elephant. It is famous all over the western parts of India foi its holi- 
ness, and its being the abode of numerous penitents; the chief of whom, a^ 
well as. (he deity of the place, is called Bal-N a t h or Bii-XaTh. It is 
generally called Bal-Na th-Thilfh, or the mountain of the llord Ba i, ; 
another name for it is Joghion-di-tibbi, or the tower of the Jog/iis. 


• I’lut. (Jt fluni. 
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Thence to the Aces'nm or Chandra-bhaga, and the town of Spatura of the 
Peutingcrum tables, called S'nntura by the anonymous geographer, and pro- 
bably the same with Sad/iora. There appears to be a transposition in the 
numbers expressing the distances. 

Thence to the Hydraotvs, or Rdvi, (the Irlrvaii of the Puranas,) and 
the city of Laboca or Lolxica, mentioned by Ptolemy, and which is the 
present Lahore. Its true and original name is Lavaca or Labaca, from Lava 
or La ISA, the son of Hama; and its present name is derived from Lava- 
•wdra, the place of Lava or Laba. Its distance from Sangald in Ptolemy, 
Avith its name, have induced me to suppose that it is the same with 
ImIwi'c, which is 53 miles to the cast of tlic extensive ruins of Sangala, 
so called to this day ; and the true pronunciation is Sangald, not Sangald. 
There are- two places in Ptollmy, one called Laboca, and the other 
iMbacla, which I take to be the same place, the tree name of which is 
Labaca; for the other is not conformable to the idiom of any of the dialects 
!;t India. 

Thence to the Hyphasis, and afterwards to the Zadadrm, (the S atbdara 
ox S' at adra of the Purutias, or with 100 bellies or channels;) and to the 
town of Tahora, in the Pculhi>>erian tables (now called, with a slight altera- 
tion, Tetianra, and in the Pardnus, Tihotra and Trigarta ; there Semi- 
HA MIS, or Sami'devi', was born). 

Thence to. Ketrora, in the same tables, for C.shatrhcdrd, or C'hctri-xcdrd, 
the metropolis of a powerful tribe of C.shetria or C'hcins, who lived in a 
beautiful and M'oody country. The famous Ladd ,/angh; or forest, is 
what now remains of these chaining wwds and groves. They are called 
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Cetri-honi by Pmnv, with the epithet of Sylvestns, or living in forests; 
and Cshatrivana, in Sanscrit, and C'hctri-ban, in the sjjoken dialec ts, signify 
the forest of the Cshelris: ("/ictrhcara, or Cetrora, is now lltanchsur ; in 
former times, the metropolis of these Cs/talris. 

Thence to the Jumna at Cunjpoora, and to tlie Ganges at Ilustlnapoor, 
or Hastina nagara, called in the W est, and in the Ji/in-achcri, ll’ustnaar, 
for llastin-nora. It is the Bacinora of the Pcuiingcrian tables, the Bac- 
iriana oi the anonymous geographer, and the .SVo/vw of Proj.KMV. In the 
Greek original it was written BACTINOPA, Bastinora. altered afterwaids 
into EACINOPA, and BACTPIANA, Bastnora, and Bastriana ; and the 
latter was mistaken for Baclriana. Indeed the Greeks could haully 
write Jf'ustnore, or JfPstinore, otherwise, than OYACTIXOPA, or I’ACTI- 
NOPA, Ouastinora, If^astinora, or Bastinora : the}' cliose the lattei-. Ilas- 
tina-nagara, commonly called Hustind-pvor, is about tveente miles S. IV. 
o‘i Ddrindgnr, on a branch of the Ganges, formeily the bed of that ri\ei. 
There remains only a small place of worship ; and the extensive site of that 
ancient city is entirely covered with large ant-hills; which hace indueid 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country to sujjpose, that it had bet n o\ er- 
turned, or destroyed, by the 7e/v«i/e.v. In the Peutingeriun tables we aie 
presented with a route, leading, from lluslindpoor, into Tibet: tlie first 
stage of wdiich is A rale, called Heorta by Ptolemy, but transposed by 
him. It is Ilaruheur, Harikea/i, as it is corruptly pronounced by nian\- : 
and in Arale and Ileorta, wc can retrac'c the original name llarloa, or 
Hardieah. The second stage is Pharea, called Paraea by Pwilostua i ts, 
in his life of Apollomus ; and placed by him in the mountains, to the 
north of the Ganges. Its present name is Prdgh, often pronounced Pardgh, 
generally wdth the epithet of Beva, or Deo, Deo Prdgh, or the divine Prdgh. 
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It is in the country of Sri-iiagur, on tlie banks of the Ganges, and is a 
famous place of worsliip. 

On the road from TIustintipoor to Allahabad, Pliny places the town of 
Rodapha, called Rapphe by Pjolcmv. Its picscart name is Hurdoaah, or 
JIalduU'ah ; foi both aie ecpially in use. 

The next stage, according to Pr.ivv, is C'alinipa.va, the true name of 
which was Cdlin'i-ba.sa, implying its being situated on the Cdlint, a ri\er 
which letains its ancient name to this day: but the town is now unknown. 

The next stage is ^lllulidbad, called the town of Ganges, (or Gangapoor^ 
by Au'ii Miooars. All the intermediate distances, in Pliny, are erroneous, 
and inadmissible ; thus he tells us, that from Rodapha, to Cal'inipaxa, there 
arc .1()S miles : but according to others tl6.5 ; whilst some reckon 500. The 
rlistance, assigned by him, between the Sutlaj and Jvnma, amounts to 33() 
miles, which is a most gross mistake. The half, or 1()8 miles, reckoning 
from Tahora to Canjpoora, is pietty near the truth. 


Fiom Allahabad to Palihothra, the load, it seems, did lie along tlie 
southern bank of the Ganges: and in Plolijiy we find the Ibllowing 
jiiaees. From Allahabad to the rFer Taso, now the "on,'•r■ and, eighteen 
miles from its conflux with the ('anges, in a S. M'. direction, he places a 
town called Adisdara, probably the same with Attersar, or ^tllenairour in 
the same pUtce; and, about one mile and half to the nortli of the 'I'onse. 

9 - 

Thence to L'india, now' Cauntec, on the banks of the Ga?tgrs, ami almost 
opposite to Goopypaiigc. Put this place is out of the direct io;ul: though 
It might not have been so formerly, on r.c..ouut of the conlimial encroach- 
ments and shiftings of the 6'a>/gc.y. y-. 
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The next is Sagala, now Mirzapoor, and connected with another called 
Sigala, or rather Sagala, now Monghir. The present Sanscrit name of the 
former is Tlnd'hydxdsini, from the Goddess of that name, who is worshipped 
there, and who resides in the Jlnd'hya, or Bind mountains, a« implied by 
her name. The common title of this tremendous deity, is Biiadua-ca'li', 
or the beautiful Cali'; though she by no means deserves that epithet. 
Tliis place is supposed to communicate with the other Sagala or J\h)igiiir, 
through subterraneous passages, opened b}’ lightning ; which sunk under 
ground at Vind'hyd-vdsint, and re-appeared at Monghir, at a place tledicated 
also to the same Devi, though little fre(|uentcd. This accounts for these 
two places having the same name in Pjollmy; though these names are 
now entirely unknown to the Hindus. But Bhadra-Ca’i.i', and Su-Ca'i.i 
are perfectly synonymous ; the latter, however, is seldom used as an epithet 
of that deity, except when persons, either male, or female, are denominated 
after her; then they never use BHAniiA- Ca li', but they .say Su-Cali'. 
Mirzapoor is sometimes called the St'hdn, or place of Bhadra-Ca'li', which 
appellation is distorted into Patrigally, in the voluminous treatise of the 
religious ceremonies of different nations. 

The other Sagala, or Monghir, is called Mudgala in Sanscrit, as I am 
told, in a derivative form from Mudga, its name in the imperial grant 
found there ; for Mudga-giri signifies the hill of Mudga. In the Dcccan, 

A 

Ptox.emy mentions two places, nearly at the same distance from each 
other, one called Pctirgala, and the other Modogulla. Madighir, or rather 
Modu-gir, is a very common name for places in the P^Msula, and 
also in other parts of India; as Madugar, near Jaypoor ; Mat gar, 
near Cotta, &c. The first jxart of this compound is found, in compo- 
sition, with pura city, giri hill, griha fort, vana, or ban forest, &c. thus 
we have Modu-piira, Modugiri, Modu-ghir, Modu-vanu, or Modu-ban, &c. 
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That Monghir was called Mudga-giri, Mudgala, and Sagala, is certai n 
and that Mirzapoor was denominated equally, IIhadra-Ca'l'i or Petri- 
gaily, and Sagala, is equally so ; like the two jdaces in the Deccan, called 
Petir-gala, and Modogulla, by Ptolkmy. In all the names of places, 
in which the word Modu is introduced, this word is uniformly interpreted 
pleasing, charming, from the Sanscrit Moda : thus Modu-ban signifies the 
beautiful grove ; Modwa, the name of several rivers, implies their being 
delightful. Thus Moda-giri, or Modu-gir, in the spoken dialects, signifies 
the beautiful hill ; Modu-gali, the beautiful pass : thus Sancri-gali, now 
Sacrigulley, implies the narrow pass. The word gali is not Sanscrit; 
but Sancri is derived from Sancirn'a: and innumerable instances might 
be proiluccd, of compound names of places, and even of men, in which 
one word is Sanscrit, and the other bonowctl from the spoken dialects. 
In this case JlIodu-ga!i, Bhadra-gali, and Su-gali, imply equally the* 
beautifid pass, between a projection of the hills and tlie Ganges. Se- 
veral places in India are denominated Su-gollcy, SugonLy, and Sucoak-y, 
from their being situated near a pass, either through mountains, or 
Klmost impervious Moods. Pliny seems to suppose, that the Royal, or 
Hysscean road passed through Pacli, or Peucolais ; but this is highly im- 
]*robable. It went directly through the ferry of Aornos or Attock-Bc- 
narcs, to Xysa. Aornos, or Avernus, is piobably fieri ved from the San- 
scrit Varan'asa, pronounced Benares- in the spoken dialects. Father Mon- 
SEUHAT, M’ho accompanied the Emperor Acbah, in his expedition to 
Cabal, says, that that Emperor paid the greatest attention to the mea- 
surement of the roads, during liis march; and that, instead of a common 
rope, he substituted Bamboos, joined together by iron links. He then 
says, that there were twenty-six and one fourth, of these Cos, to one 
degree: each Cos consisted, of course, of 13911. 77 feet, or 4637- 26 yards. 
VOL. IX. 
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V. From China, says Ptolemy* there were two roads : one leading 
to Bactra; and the other to Palibothra. Tiie author of the Periplus has 
strangely disfigured this passage, or a similar one, from some other au- 
thor. ffe says, that wool (I suppose some particular kind of it), and 
silk, were brought by land from China to Baroche, through Bactra, or 
Balkh ; and then, down the to Limyrica. He certainly meant, 

that the goods were sent, part to the west, through Balkh, and part to 
Palibothra ; and from the latter they were carried down the Ganges, and 
by sea, to Limyrica : this was, I suppose, the original meaning. 
TJie country of Limyrica is that of Muru, in the peninsula; called 
also, tJiough improperly, Mura, Mur, and Muri ; which, in a derivative 
form, becomes Muruca and Murica; from which, Arabichi travellers 
made Almurica, and the Greeks Li-myrica. In Sanscrit, but more 
particularly in the spoken dialects, the derivative is often used for the 
piimitive form. Thus they say, Bengula for Benga : and for Lar, they 
said Larica, a district in Gurjarut. With regard to this track, from Ma- 
gad'ha, and Palibothra, to China, the Peutingerian tables afliord us con- 
siderable light. From the Palitoe, the Bolitce, and CaboUtce of Ptolemy; 
now Cabul, there was a road, leading through the mountains, north of 
the Panjab, and meeting another road from Tahora, in the same coun- 
try, (still retaining the same name,) at a place called Arts, in tlie moun- 
tains to the north of Hari-dxcar. Tl;ese two roads are freijucntcd to 
this day ; and they meet at a place called Khama-lang, a little beyond 
what is called the Eyes of Mansaracar ; which are three small lakes, 
and to the south of Bindu-Sarofoara, or Lanca lake. This information I 
received from several natives, who had travelled that way. The road 
then goes to Aspacora, or Asparaca, a plaee in Tibet, mentioned by Ptole- 
my : there it met with another, from the Gangetic provinces ; and passing 
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tlirough Parth»m, probably now Kerlen, or KeUen, with the epithet 
of Ponjuling, from which is probably derived the Paliana of Ptolemy. 
This road, in the tables, ends at Magaris, corruptly for Thogarisy or 
Thogara, in Ptolemy ; and now Tanker, near Lassa, on the river Calchetv, 
(called, in the Peutingerian tables, CaUneius). The mountains to the 
north, arc called by Ptollmy, Thaguri, and the inhabitants of the 
country, liaguri. These famous mountains still preserve their ancient 
name, being called Tingri to this day. The road, from the Gangetic 
provinces, is represented as coming from a place called Carsania, near the 
Ganges; and probably the Cartasina of Ptolemy, now called Carjuna, 
near Bnrdn'an. Ilctwcen this, and Aspacora in Tibet, the tables place a 
town called Scobaru, which strange and uncommon name is still pre- 
served in that of Cueshabaru, (in the maps, Coesabary,) near Jarbarry, 
to the north of Dinagepoo?'. Cueshabaru is the epithet of a giant, living in 
the mountains to the north of India. His real name was St'hulo'oara, 
and, from his insatiable and ravenous voracity, he is surnamed Cueshabaru, 
and he is often mentioned in the Pnrdn'as. This was j)robably the ren- 
tlfavous of the caravans, from Taprobane, or Ceylon ; which, according to 
Pliny, went by land to China. Rachia, the chief embassador of the 
king of Ceylon, to the Emperor Claudius, said, that his father had gone 
by land to China. 

Auni'/ Grosier, in his description of China, says, that at Pou-eul, a vil- 
lage in Yumiau, on the frontieis of Assam, Ava, and Laos, people resort 
from the il^Rcent countries : but that the entrance is forbidden to fo- 
reigners, who are permitted to approach no nearer than the bottom of 
the mountains. There they exchange their goods for tea, the leaves 
of which are long and thick. They are rolled up into balls, somewhat like 

I 2 
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tobacco, and formed into masses, which are carried into the adjacent coun- 
tries, and even to this day to Silhet. 

This trade was carried on, exactly in the same manner, 1600 years 
ago, according to Arrian's Pcriplus. On tlie confines of China, saj's 
the author, there is a nation of men, of a short stature, with a large 
forehead, and flat noses. They are called Sesatee, (and by Ptoi.emv 
Basadee). These come, every jear, to the frontiers ; not being permitted 
to enter the country. They make baskets of certain leaves, as large as 
those of the vine, which they sew together, with the fibres of bambus, 
called petri ; and fill them ivith the leaves of a certain plant, rolled up into 
balls, which are of three sorts, depending on the quality and size of the 
leaves ; and are of course denominated balls of the larger, middle, and smaller 
size ; and arc carried all over India. Petri could not be the rame of 
the bambus, but of the leaves, called in Hindu pati'd. Tliese leaves are 
probably those of the Bhac tree*, used all over India to make baskets, and 
made fast together, with skewers, from the fibres of the bambu, or other 
similar plant. These Basadee. were, in my opinion, a wandering tribe, still 
called Bisdti-^, who live by selling small wares and trinkets; for which 
purpose they constantly attended markets, fairs, and such places, where 
they think they can dispose of their goods. These Bisdti, or Besada, 
from their features, must have belonge^l to some of the tribes living on 
Uic eastern borders of Bengal, whose features are axactly such as de- 
scribed by the author of the Pcriplus. Mr. Buchanan mentions two 

t 

places called Pale, perhaps Pou-eul, and Palaung, in the mountains to 


* Bulea frondosa. 

t See Asiat. Researches, Vol. 7lb. p. 4S6. 
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the N. E. of Ava, where tliey pickle the tea leaves, used all over the 
Burman empire. 

There is another route, in the Peutlngerian tables, leading from Tahora, 
(or Tahaura, in Major Ren n ell’s map,) to Kiiwaidc, or Patm. From 
Tahora to Palipotra, £50 cos: to the Ganges 500 : to Elymaide, £50 ; in all 
1000 cos, or 1228 B. M. Here we see, that Palipotra cannot be, either 
Patna, or Itajaniahl: besides, the distance is too great, in a diicct line. 
There are three towns, thus called, in India: the first, or Pali-pnlra near 
Cabiil, called Palpeler by Danville, is unconnected with this loute. 'I'he 
second is Bdli-putra, or liqjamahl, which is too far to the eastward. The 
third is Pdli^putra, in the interior parts of India, and is now called Bo- 
Pul, for Bhu-PdUt. It is mentioned by Ptolemy, under the name of 
Siri-Palla for Sri-PaUi. This, I conceive to be the Palipotra, of the Pcit- 
tingerian tables, and accordingly propose the following correction. From 
Tahora to Palipotra, or Bopaul, 500 cos, or 639 B. M. Thence to Elimaide 
or Patna, 500 cos. also. Between Tahora and Palipotra, the route passed 
"hiear the mountains of Dai'opanbus, which are those of Dhdr. Between 
Palipotra and Patna, there is a station ad Gangetn, or near the Ganges: 
this station, I take to be Allahabad, called the town of Ganges, in ancient 
authors : but then the distances, either according to our corn ction, or 
without it, do not agree so well ; and probably there is a tiausposition. 

I have mentioned before, the constant intercourse, both by sea and by 
land, betvfjfcr. the kingdom of Magad'ha and China, on the authority 
of Chinese History ; and their trade, to an islanrl and kingdom, called Fou- 
nan, to the eastward of Siam, during the third and fourth centuries. This 
was probably a Malay kingtibm ; but we cannot ascertain its situation. 
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t seems that some Mala^j emperors, and kings, as those of Zapage, and 
Founan, did what they could, to introduce trade and learning into their 
Jominious : but their exertions proved ineffectual ; at least they were 
lot attended with much success ; and their subjects soon relapsed into 
,heir former mode of life. The Mohammedan travellers of Renaudot, 
;peak of the power of the kings of Mabtd ; and declare, that they used to 
lend, every year, embassadors to the Emperor of China, with presents : 
but that these embassadors were narrowly watched, on their entrance into 
the Chinese territories. They lived in peace with China, but were hot 
subjects of its monarchs. These travellers consider Mdbed, and Mujet, 
ir Mated, as distinct countries ; and there are some grounrls for it ; and 
t was perhaps so originally. The inhabitants of ^sam were divided for- 
aierly, into Cuj and Mi(/ ; and the appellation of Mujet may be derived 
from MuJ, whom I suspect, however, to be the same with the Magas, or 
Burmahs, who greatly imitate the Chinese manners. Thus, for Magog, 
they say Magiuge. After the death of Poj.ima'n, the whole country was 
thrown into confusion, according to the Purdnas and Chinese Historians, 
as we observed before. One of his chief officers, called Olovachun,* 
seized upon the kingdom, but was made prisoner by the Chinese embassador, 
with the assistance of the Emperor of Tibet. 

Then, say the Paurdn'ics, the ANifHgA-BHuiTVAS, or servants of the 
Ano’hra kings, set up for themselves : but one, more fortunate, surpassed 
the others in power : his name was Ripunjaya, with the title of Visvas- 

4t 

PHUHJi, the thunder of the world. He exterminated the renfnants of the 
Barons or Csheftris: and filled their places with people of the lowest 
classes; he drove away also the Brdhmens ; and raised, to the priest- 
hood, men of the lowest tribes, such as the Caivartas, boatmen and fisher- 
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men, Patus, Pulindas, and Madracas : but these Br&hmem were no better 
than Mlech'has, or impure and base born men. These boatmen and fisher- 
men, being used to live upon fish, w'ould never give up their favourite 
food, when raised to the priesthood : and their descendants, the Bengal 
Br&hmens live upon fish even to this day. The same circumstance is 
mentioned in the Vinhnu- Parana. Then, afterwards, a Gapfavansa, or 
obscure race, will reign all over Anu-Gaugam, or the Gangetic provinces ; 
some in Saceta, (or Oude) others at Padimivaii, (or Patna ;) Praydg, (or 
Allahabad) Mathura, (or Muttra) and Cunti-puri, (now Cutxrall, nine cos 
to the north of Gwalior). Here no mention is made of Gaar in Bengal : 
and indeed, its kings are never noticed b\' the Paurdn'ics. 

VI. The following towns are placed, obviously, in the country of Tibet, 
by rroi.LJiY, and in the Peutingerian tables. Their names are Aris, 
Orosana, Aspagora (or Aapacora,) Paliana (the same with Par-thona,) Tho- 
gara, Abragana, Ottorocoras, Solatia, with the river Bautes (or Bautisus). 
These are in the country of the Bata, (or Budtan) seemingly limited to 
the districts round ,• which, it is highly probable, was originally the 

case. The situation of Ari.s is at the meeting of two roads; one from 
Tahora, and llardxcar (probably the Eorta of Ptot.kjiy;) and the otlicr 
from Cabul, through the hills. Fiom the nature of the country, there is 
every reason to suppose, that the place, Avlicre they met, has not altered 
its situation. Thogara, at tlic other e.xtremity, and on the river Calincius, 
is obviously, the present Tonker, on the liver Calchac, near Lassa. The 
distance betvfeen Ar'is and Thogara, in the Peutingerian tables, arising from 
the intermediate ones, amounts to 175. But these cannot be miles, nor 
even co^; let us suppose them to be \57 ybjanan, or 771. B. miles; which 
woultl be sufficiently accurate. From Aris, to Orosana, (the Thnbrassenc 
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)f the tables, and now called Ari-jun,) AO yojanas, or 1<)() B. miles. Then, 
eaving Kheiron (the Chiron of the maps,) to the right; the rout® pro- 
'Ceds to Aspagora, of which the present situation is unknow’n : distance 
>2 or 125.') miles. Thence, to P«/7 /jow< 7 (probably Cart/mia, or Cal- 

'hona, and, of course, the town of Kcltcn or Kcrten, on the Sampu :) 
listance \5 yojanas, or 73 B. miles. According to Ptoji my, the horizontal 
listance, between Aspacora and PiiUana, is 47 B. iniies; which, in a 
mountainous country, like this, must be greatly enlarged, to bring it 
into computed distance. Kdten is called also Punjulin, according to my 
friend, tlie late Puuakgi u, who accompanied the Lama to China; and 
who greatly assisted me, in ascertaining the true pronunciation of the 
names of places in Ti/nV. Paliana is jirobably deri\'ed from Ponjutin ; 
and Parthona (or rather Carthona,) from Keltcn. From this place to 77/0- 
gara, (or Tanker,') 50 yiyanas, or 245 B. miles: and the liorizontal dis- 
tance, according to ^Majou Rennells map, is about 150 B. miles. Ac- 
cording to the Peutingerian tables, a route branched out from Aspacoi'a, 
towards India and the Gaiigcs. About seventeen years ago I had a long 
conversation with Pcranoi'r, on the subject of Aspagora, or Aspacorof 
He told me, that Gar, Khar, and Car, were frequently used, in compo- 
sition, in the names of places ; and tliat Aspa might be a corruption from 
Sipd, or Sdpu, which was a very common name of places in Tibet ; and 
that Sip(i-gor, or Sdpu-gor, Sipd, or Sapu-khar, M'cre perfectly idiomatical ; 
though he did not recollect any place of that name. It struck me then, 
that this Avas also the name of a famous river, in that part of India, 
mentioned by Ctesxas, under the names of Sipa-c'horas, Ilyparchos, and 
Ilypobarus ; because it came, I suppose, from the country of Sipa-c'hor, in 
Tibet: the same is now called the Tcestah, in Bengal. Puotius has 
given us, in his Bibliotheca, an extract of this curious passage, from 
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Ctesias, in general true, and correct, with a few wild and extra-. ;uani 
notions as usual with him. There is a river in /Wir/, about one fuiloi’:; 
broad, or two stadia, called ITi/panfto. Pliw, who liad seen Ctiak-.-'V 
works, long before PiioTius, says it was called Hr/pobarm, and flowed 
from tl’.e nortli into the Eastern sea, Cor gulph of Bengal, called, bv the 
Pauran'ics, the eastern, as that, between Jfrica and India, is named tlic 
JFcstcrn sca\ The mountains abound with trees, hanging over the nume- 
rous streams, which flow through them. Once a year, during thirty da\s, 
tears flow plentifully from them, which falling into the waters beneath, 
coagulate into Amber. These trees the Hindus call Sipa~chora. In the 
country, about the sources of this river, there is a flower of a purple colour, 
which gives a dye, not inferior to the Grecian, but even much brighter. 
There is also an insect, living upon these Amber-htzx'm^ trees, the fruit 
of which they cat; and, with these insects bruised, they dye stufls, for 
close vestuies, and long gowns, of a purple colour, superior to the Per- 
sian. These mountaineers, having collected the Amber, and the prepared 
materials of the purple dye, carry the whole on board of boats, with the 
diied fruit of the tree, which is good to eat; and then convev their aoods, 

'' •'O' •/O' 

by water, to different parts of India. A great quantity they carry to the 
Emperor (the king of Jlagad'ba,) to the amount of about one thousand 
talents. In return they take bread, meal, and coarse cloth. They sell 
also, their swords, bows, and arrow.s Every fifth year the king (of Jfa- 
gad'lta) sends them, as a jjrcscnt, a vast quantity of bows, arrows, swords, 
and shields. 

This Ai/d<er of Ctksias is obviously tlie Indian Lacca, which has 
many properties of the .Imber ov Elect rum. Till very lately, authois dif- 
fered, as to the production of this curious drug. Some imagined, that it 
VoL. IX. 
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was the indurated juice of some trees. Others, that it was produced by a- 
sort of insect. Tliis last opinion is the true one ; and these insects, 
being bruised, make a powder, as fine as Cochineal. These two opinions 
were current, in the time of CTesias, who, most injudiciously, has blended 
them together. 

To the trees, he has given the name of Sipa-c' lun'a ; and to the river, that 
of Jlyparcho, or Hypobarus: but Hyparcho is but a corruption for Sypa-chor. 
Sypo-buri is the Hindu name, answeiing to the 2'ibet one of Sypa-chor: for 
Bari or Barry, as it is written in the maps, is very frecjuently used at 
the end of proper names of places, and signifies a limited spot of ground, 
an inclosure, and a gaidcn. 

It is more probable, that the river was thus called, because it came from 
the country of Sipa-gor, or Aspacora. Ctesias says, it wms a Hindu 
name; and yet, the meaning of it he attempts to clerive fiom the Per sum, 
as most of his other Hindu etymologies: but, though he had sj)ent seventeen 
years in Pci'sia, it seems, he understood that language but very imper- 
fectly; and, I think, he was peculiarly fortunate in not forgetting hi* 
own. He aecompanied the younger Ctrus, with the 10,000 Greeks, in 
the unfortunate expedition, in which that prince lost his life, in the year 
401 B. C. Ctesias was taken prisoner, and being a physician, became 
a great favoiite with Artaxerxes Mnemot*. Sipa-gor was obviously on 
the road, between Ari-juv (or Aridsong,) and Lassu ; and which, according 
to P. Giorgi, branches out into three, which reunite again at Lassa. It is 
tolerably well delineated in the maps of the Lamas. The distance be- 
tween Sipd-chor, and Ponjulin, as given, either by Ptolemy, or in the Peu- 
iingerian tables, does not agree, being certainly too short. But when we 
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consider that tlie geography of tliat country is yet in its infancy, and the 
want ©f accuracy in Ptolemy, and in the geographical works of the 
ancients, we shall not be surprised at it. It appears, however, that Sipa- 
c/ior was situated in the beautiful valley of Tanhya, near tlie streams which 
form the Teestah. I'here is a place called Sipa, on the road, from Kapal 
to Lassa: but it is too near Nap/tl. Ptolemy places it on the river 
Bailies, or Bautisus, now the Botit-su: tliough Bot-su, or the water of 
Bot, or Bud-tan, would be a very proper name for the Sanpoo. This, I 
believe, misled Ptolemy, who places on that ri\er. The southern 

blanch of this river, the real Bautisus, he derives from the country to the 
west of Aridsovg, and makes it pass through the valley of Tankya. The 
town, called by him Solana, is probably Ljulin, called lljuk-Unk, in the 
map of the I.,amas. Thus they call PunjuUn, Pusuk-liang ; but m3' friend 
Pu RANG i'll assured me, that the true pronunciation of it, in Tibet, is 
PunjuUn, w ith a nasal n at the end. The name of the country of Ottora- 
Cora, vith a city of the same name, is pure Hindu: Atfaro-ghur, the 
eighteen forts, or Ttajaships. It is the country of Napaul, now called the 
-24 forts, or Rdjaships. I am informed, that Napaul proper consisted, 
originally, of eight forts, or Rdjaships; in Hindu, At-ghur ; perhaps, the 
Atlacori oi Pliny: for the number of vassal Rajahs, and tributaiy forts 
to Napaul, must have been constantly fluctuating. Rut, let us return to 
Ctesias, and his account of tlie inhabitants of the southern parts of 
Built an, which will be found recsarkaWy accurate, (though received into 
Persia 40 (' ycais B. C.) a few wild notions excepted. 

These people, says he, inhabit the whole range of mountains, as fai as 
the Indus, to the westward. They' are verr' black, but otherwise le- 
inarkable for their probity, as the other Hindus are in general ; a^id w'ith 
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kvhom there is a constant intercourse. They live by hunting, piercing 
the wild beasts with their darts and arrows: but they are also so swift as 
to run them down. They have the head and nails of a dog, but their 
teeth are longer; and they bark like dogs, having no other language : yet 
they understand the Hindu, but express themselves by signs and baiking. 
l'l)ey have also tails like dogs, but longer, and more bushy. The Hindus 
call them Calystrii, or Dog-faced, 

This itlle story originates from their being swift-paced, and running 
dow 11 their prey like Gre-hounds. These Dog-faced Sj/lvam, are called Sudna- 
miichas, in the Purdnas ; in which we read also of tribes, with faces like 
horses, parrots, &c. in these mountains. But it was, however, a very 
appropriate hieroglyph, by which to designate these people. Thus the 
Icthyophagiy or fish-eaters, on the coasts of Persia, are called in Sanscrit, 
I am told, Sir-matsyas, or fish-heads, and in Persian romances, Scr-mahi ; 
which signifies the same thing. Calystrii seems to be derived from the 
Sanscrit Caideyaca-Siras, or Caiilcyd-Siras, with the heads of Gre-hounds. 

They live upon flesh, dried in the sun : (and in Tibet they thus dry whole 
sheep, which they place upon four legs). The men never bathe ; women 
only once a month. They rub their bodies with oil. (This is the practice 
in Tibet, and they use butter instead of oil). They generally live in caves : 
(this is the constant practice of the mountaineers, to this day, in winter : in 
summer, they live under tents, and in ai hours). Their clothes are of skins, 
except a few of the richest, w'ho wear linen. 

Beyond tlie sources of the Sipa-chora, is a tribe of men, black also; 
but they have no evacuations. They however, make a little water 
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occasionally. Their fooj is milk alone, which they know how to 
prevent from coagiilatin:^ in their stomachs. In the evening they 
excite a gentle vomiting, and throw up the whole. This strange nar- 
rative is not without foundation : many religious peo])le in India, in order 
to avoid the defilement attending the coarser evacuations, take no other 
food but milk: and previous to its turning into /ireev, as they say, they 
swallow a small string of cotton, which, on their pulling it b.iek, hiings 
up the milk, or those oarts of it, which they consider as the Caput 
vwrtuum. This they make the credulous multitude helieie: their disciples' 
are ready to swear to it; and they have even deluded persons, otlurwise 
of great resjieetabilitv . I suppose they conceal tlicmsclvcs, with great 
address; and their evacuations cannot be very frequent, nor veiy copious; 
for they really live iqjon nothing else but a very small quantity of milk: 
but certainly more (at 1 -ast I should suppose so) than they do aeknowlcdge: 
and the ceremony of the string they jierform occasionally, before a 
few friemis. I have known many of these people : tliey are all hermits, 
who seldom stir from the place they have fixed upon. Time is one near the 
TilUitary lines, at Sicroxerc, near Beiian.s, on the banks of the Bunm: hut, 
1 believe, lie is rather in too good case, for a man living upon so scanty an 
allowance. 

The next place in Ptomsiy, is Ahragana, placed by him to the S. E. 
orneaily so, of Paliana, and Aspaw -a. This I conceive to be the large 
district of Bniiion, called also Braiiudi.wng ; extending liom Xap<il, along 
the liovUers^ <<) India, and Asam, toward the cast; ano the capital city of 
winch was called, also, by the same name. Pjolcmy plices a famous 
city, about '350 geogiapliical miles, hoiizontal dist.ancc, fi(»m Thogara, to 
the eastward, under the name of Sera, the metropolis ; b'ut of v. hat country - 
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of the Seres? no surely; for they are not introduced into his maps. It 
was obviously the metropolis of Serica, a derivative form, from Ser, the 
name of China, to this day, all ovev Tibet, and implying a country subject 
to Scr. This Sera is, much more probably, the ancient and famous city 
called Dsiri, Siri, and Sera, to the S. E. of Lassa. Its real name is Chtri, 
or Tseri, according to several pilgrims who had visited this famous place 
of worship. Between it and Tonkc'', Ptolemy places, about half way, a 
town called Dac-satu, probably in the kingdom of Tac-po, between Seri 
and Tanker . 

There is another Braanania, or Bragmania, in tlie Gangetic prox inces 
mentioned by Pallaoiijs, in bis aceount, in Greek, of the Bragmans. 
Calanus and Dandamis came from that country; and the latter 
is introduced, reproaching CaLaVus with his desertion, who could not 
remain satisfied with the pure wateis of the Ttberobaas, or Taberunnis. 
This river was to the eastward of the Ganges; for Dan ham is, or 
Dama'-damis, says, how can Alexander be called the comiucroi of 
the u oild, whilst he has not yet crossed the Tiberoboas, or Tybercboas! 
let him only go beyond the Ganges, &c. The country of these sages 
was probably Tirhool, in Sanscrit, Tribucta. This word has been 
distorted various ways, whicli have very little resemblance with their 
primitive and original form. Tlie district of Ttrhut consisted oiiginally 
of three divisions ; the first of which is called to this <lay Tirhat, or Tyrant ; 
tlie second is denominated Ti-Rn-hut ; and the third, Ru-Ti-hut. 'Ihesc 
woids are also pronounced Ti-Ru-buct, Ru-Ti-buct. Thus Sri-hut, 
is now called Silhet, and by Arabiati authors, Sarirat. Tribucta is 
derived from Tri, three, and Bucta, from a verb implying to foster ; 
either because there were three Riijas, fostering the whole country, or one 
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R^ja, who alone fostered the three districts, and we may say either Tri- 
bucta, or Tribhuc. 

Its capital city is Dtirbtmgnh, by many derived from Tir-hucla, or Tir- 
bhuc. From Tirulmcta, and Tirbucta, the name of th.e river J'iberohoas,' 
or J'abcruticufi, may, possibly, be derived. Some learned Pundltx derive 
the etymology of Diir-bungak from Dxcdra, or Dmai', and baugah : be- 
cause the door, or gate way, of the palace of the king, was dcstro\ed 
by the river, during the rains ; and the palace was in consequence for- 
saken, as it had been recently built. From Dadru-bimgah, Dcicara- 
httngah, synonymous •v.iih Dr.oar-buha, is probably deiived the name of 
the river Tiberoboas, or TibcrobcncuH : for thus we should rca<l in the ori- 
ginal, instead of T/bcnntcus^ The Bragimma oi' PALL.\r>i\:!i\s probably the 
same with the Bracnianui of the anonymous geographer : for the greatest 
part of Tribiict is in ththidian Serial of that author, and, of couise, belongs 
to the Rajdship of Kapul. .Mr. Danvim-e was induced to suppose, that the 
couiitry of Chamsoxg was the BracDuoiid of the anonymous geographer of 
Rovetifhi ; because the Fiench say, Brdous, instead of Brdhme/is ; I'ir-hut, 
called also .T///7//7r/, and Maithila, is famous, from the most remote antiquity, 
for the learning of many Bruhmoiiatl families, residijig there even to tliis 
day. The ajjpellation of Bramsoug is probably derived liom a colony of Bur- 
mans, settled there. The language of these mountaiiiecis has niueh affinity 
with the dialect of the Uunnabs, according to Mr. llccii an'an s vocabidaiy. 
Their country is called, in the Mahu- Bh(irata,Varma-dlsa, and placed in the 
east, seen* 't'.dy, in opposition to Scirnta-deso, or KtJtiopia. The names of 
]\Iog((d'lui, or Miibcd, have been distorted, by Persian and Jrabian authors, 
into Maher, or the passage : because there is a passage through it to the 
adjacent countries ; for the same reason, they liave altered the name of 
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Lahaur, into Rahu'cr, the road ; because there is really a road through it. 
They sa}' also, that the kings of were called Biudowal; which may 

be a conuption from Vkish-bala, or Vrija-baea, pronounced in general, 
Brijbala', and Biiuava'la', This was also one of the many names of 
Baliv, the founder t\\Q Dynasties of the And'hras, and Jmrhra-bhrityas. 

VII. From Gauciidha, Gaud'i-varsha, or Gaud-xvarsho, its inhabitants are 
called Gadrosi, by Arrian : their country Gamluris, b^'^ Dioiiouus the Sicilian, 
and Goryandis, by No.vxus in his Dionysiacs*, and this last comes nearest to 
Gauri-desa. This passage is really curious and interesting. The poet is enu- 
merating the various nations which joined Deuiades, or DuuYo'n'iiAN a, and 
Morrueus, the 3lafid-Rqjd, in the great u'ar. Then came, says he, those, 
who live toward the east of Lidia, in the populous country of Encolla, 
the abode of warlike Aurora, and in the divine Goryandis, with its well 
cultivated fields. After them came those who inhabit the country of Octa, 
the mother of long lived ele[)hants, ranging through its extensive forests. 
Encolla is the country o\' Cicala, now Orissa : formerly inhabited by a warlike 
lacc, at last extirpated by the Carn'as, or kings of JIagad'ka, according to 
the inscription on the pillar at Jiuddaul. Ut-cala, or Ud-cala, implies 
the great, and famous country of Cai.a : and, in the spoken dialects, as W'ell 
as in Latin, ITdcaj.a, may be pronouncctl Uc-cala, as Ac-currere, for Ad-cur- 
rerc. Novxus to Gaura-disa the title of divine, from its capital city, 
wdiicli was originally a place of worship. In afoiesr, dedicated to the goddess 
Gatiri. From this circumstance, it is called Corygata, by Ptoi.emy, from 
tlie Sanscrit Gauri-ghosha. 


• Noniii Dionys. lib. lG. v. SJl i. 
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The country of Oita, or O'cHa, is that of Otide, with forests in the 
northern parts, still abounding with elephants. The town is situated on 
the Gagra or Sarjexc, called after it, the river O'edanes, or Oude river, 
by Stuabo, who represents it as a large river, abounding with crocoddes 
and dolphins, and falling into the Ganges. The town itself is called 
A/fie-nagara, or the town of At he, by Pjolemy. The geography of the 
countries to the north of the Ganges, in that author, is distorted in a 
most surprising manner; and every geographer since has been equally 
unfortunate, witli regard to that country, till Major Renx ell’s time. All 
the ancient maps of India, in Tiieven’ot’s collection of travels, and in 
other autliors, aie equally bad; and Mk. Danville’s description of this 
tract is by no means superior to that of Ptolemv ; for he places Canouge 
below Allahabad. Fortunately, the names of these places in Ptolemy, 
being very little disfigured, may be easily brought again into their proper 
order and situation.. The town of Athe (or Oetd) is Oude ; Suan-nagura, 
for Sium-jiagara, is the Nagara or town of Scu an, in Sircar Sanin : Casstda 
is Cd.si, or Benares, with the mark of the genitive case, according to tlic 

idiom of the western dialects. Thus Tavekxieu calls Sooit/, Sontild ; and 

• 

other travellers use Dacca-ca for D'haca. S'elanipura, from the Sanscrit 
Satlam-pura, or the Stone-/ ozi'/i ox fort ; and in the spoken dialects, Pattar- 
ghar, is near Hardudr. The kings of Gaiida were not known till the 
declension of the empire of dSlagad ha : until then they were vassals and 
tributaries. They extended, afterw.trfl, their dominions as far as Allahabad, 
and assumed the titles of Malui-rdjas : and Bengal is called Maarazia, or 
country oi the Malta Raja, by Nicolo oe Conti, who visited it in the 
fifteenth century. 


Tradition says, that Buddha-sinha, emperor of Gaitda, was in pot* 
VoL. IX. L 
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session of Benares, at the time of the invasion of tlie Musubnam ; anti 
this is confirmed bj an inscription found near Benares some years ago, 
and inserted in the fiftli volume of the Asiatic Researches, but without 
a translation. It was MTitten in the year of Vicramad'ihja 1083, an- 
swering to the year 1026 of the Christian era. There it is said, that Sthi'- 
rapa'la, and his brother A^esaxtapa'la, the sons of Bhupa'la, king of 
Gaura, had erected a most sumptuous monument, still existing, at a place 
called Sarnath, near Benares. This monument of Bhaudd' hist kings is men- 
tioned by Tavernier, who mistook it for a sepulchral monument of the 
kings of Boutan. S'thi'rapa'la is mentioned under tlie namcof Diiira- 
pa'ea, in the list of the kings of Bengal, in the Ayin' Acberi ; by which 
it appears that they pretended to be descendeil from Bha'gadatta, the son 
of Naraca, king of Pragyotisha, now Gaiihaii, beyond Gualpara, on the 
borders of Assam. 

Naraca was put to death by CrKsiina; but he restored the kingdom 
to his son Bha'gadatta. 

• 

VIII. The country of Magad'ha was thus called from the numerous 

families descended from the sage Maga, the offspring of the sun, and 

the grandson of the venerable Twashta'h in the west. They came 

into India in the time of CrYshna, at the request of his son Sa'mba. 

* 

They settled in the province of Cicafa, now south Bahar. There arc 
two tribes of Brahmens in India: those of Canyacuhja, or Canogc; and 
the S'acas or S'acalas, thus called because they came from Sdjpam, or Saca- 
dwipa. They are also called Magas, from their siie Maga ; and from 
them are sprung all the Magas (or Mugs) in the eastern parts of India, 
the Burman empire, Siam, and China. I shall give an account of tlieir 
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origiQ and emigration to India, when I come to treat ot' the White Island, 
The otlier Brahmens in I/idia are called Can'ydcubja, because that was theiv 
first settlement on their arrival in India. It is universally acknowledged, 
that the kings of Magad'ha gave every possible encouragement to learning, 
which they endeavoured to diffuse through all classes, by encouraging 
learned men to write in the spoken dialect of the country. Tradition says, 
that there were treatises on almost every subject in the Magad'hi, Balt, 
or Pali dialect, which are supposed to be still extant. I could not, how- 
ever, procure any ; and I believe that they were doomed to oblivion by 
the Brahmenical class, who by no means encourage the composing of books 
in the vulgar dialects. Should they exist, however, they are to be found 
among the followers of .Tina : and AIajok ATackenzil says, that these 
sectaries are in possession of a great many treatises on different subjects. 
That this is the case here, 1 am credibly informed; but the Jainas are 
not of a communicative disposition ; and I hope that gentleman will find 
them more ti actable in the Peninsula. From tiiat circumstance, the dialect 
of Magad'lia is become the Sansct'il of Ceylon, Siam, and the Binmian empire, 
where it is called indifl'ercntly Balt or Jilagad'lti. C vptaix M.vnoxr 
writes that word Magedcc ; and Mr. Buchanan, in his learned and inte- 
resting Essay on the Religion and Literature of the Burmahs, calls it Ma- 
gaia. Both say that it is the same with the or Pd//, wdiich last deno- 
mination prevails through the countiics of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, though 
hardly known 'n\ India, where they call it Magadhi. According to Capt. 
J. Towers, the word Pali is written in Aracan, Palit, where the letter T has 
a very petuliar sound. The country of Pali, or of the children of Pali, 
or Balt, the same with Maha-naxda, according to the Purdnas, included 
all the country to the south of the Ganges, from the banks of the Soane to the 
western branch of the Ganges, 

L 2 



The Bali characters, either square or round, arc obviously derived from 
the Sanscrit ; hut it is doubtful M’hether, in their present state, they ever pre- 
vailed, or were used in any part of India. Among the numerous inscrip- 
tions in Bahai', only a few in tliat character have been found. One was 
kindly sent to me by Mr. Dick of tlie civil service. It was obviously 
written in the Burmah character, but I could not decypher it. 

The Bards of JMagad'ha were in great repute formerly, and they arc 
mentioned under the name of Magad'has. They reckon three sorts of 
Bards in India: the Magad'has, or historians, thus called because those of 
Magad'ha were the most esteemed; the Sntas, or Genealogists ; and the 
Bandis, whose duty was to salute, early in the morning, the king or chief, 
in selected phrase, and well-chosen words, wishing him long life and pros- 
perity. The usual name in India for a Bard is, Bhut, vulgaily pronounced 
Bhat. It is not a Sanscrit appellation, though asserted to be derived from 
it. But the original name, as it was pronounced several hundred years ago, 
was Bdrddi or Bdrddhi, though some think it a ditferent name, applied to 
the same class of people. 

Bhdt, or Bhat, is derived from the Sanscrit Varta, or Barth; and which 
is the same with the English woid ami the German xcort, a word. In the 
west, Bhats were equally called Bardi m Latin, and Bhardh in IVelsh. They 
were also called Vales, from fori, Jatus sum in Latin, tlie same with Vdrtd, 
tlie letter R being dropped, as m the vulgar dialects of India. They were 
also denominated Eubages, from the Sanscrit verb Vac ha or Baqhd, to speak, 
which becomes Utdeha and Ubacha, through various moods and tenses. 
Vacha, or Bacha, becomes also Bxtga, or Vdga ; hence the Irish word 
Bogh, rendered Logos, or speecli, by General Vallancey. The word 
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Bardai, or Vardai, comes obviously from the same root Vdrttd ; but my 
learned friends are of opinion, that it comes from Bhdr-ddnam, which 
signifies to burden with ; because they are burdened with the internal 
management of the royal household ; and this is the case, to this day, in 
Gurjarlit ; being next to the PraiTUdn, or piime Minister {cdWed Pardon 
by Mu. Lord), though independant of him. 

The famous Chandra, or Chanda-Burdui was Bard to PuiTiiu-llA j a, 
King of lyilli, whose wars are tlie subject of an Epic Poem, in the spoken 
dialect of Canoge, and of some antiquity, since it is mentioned in the Jyin- 
Acberi. lie was a favorite of Devi, and w'as Tri-Cdla, knowing the 
past, piescnt, and future. The title of Bdrddi is translated musician byABUL 
Eazil*. His functions, both m the field, and at lioinc, were exactly those 
of the ancient Barda in the west : except, tliat, in India, a real Hard sinq;s 
only, but does not pla\’ upon any instrument ; this being the olficc of musi- 
cians who do not sing, lie took a most active pait in the bloody war between 
PrIthu-Ra'ja, and Ja va-C'jia\'dra, king of Canogr, and Maha Rdjd at 
that time, about a beautiful damsel given to the latter, by \ i'rabha- 
pi!A, king of Ceylon ; when Jay a-Ciian'dr \ went in person, at tlic head ol 
a numerous army, to I’orce him to become tiihutaiy, and vassal of the 
empire; giving out, that he was onh' going to worship at the place ot 
Carticeya-Sxidnii, Mi the ioxi ot Saiicara gbar in Sinhuht, or Ceylon: which 
place is resorted to, equally by vjrthodox Hindus, BauddhiKtx, and even 
Musulmans He was accompanied by Cauna-Daharya, king of Jlfagad ha. 
Prithu-Uaj A waged along and bloody war against Suetax Gori ; but 
was defeated, and lost his life, in the year 1192. Part of the poem, in 
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M'hich Pniruc-UA JA s M'ars with Jaya-chandra, and Sultan Gorf, are 
described, is in iny |)OSsession. 

The of mortal men are not mentioned in any iV book that 

I ever saw : only those of the Gods. The Sid'tlhas, the Chdranas, and the 
Cmnaras are the three classes mentioned in the retinue of the Gods, besides 
the or high priest : the regent of the planet JuriTin enjoys tliat 

high office, among the Gods; and S'ucra, who presides over Venus, amon^ 
the giants. The Sidd’iias are priests, and persons of unconnnon learning 
and deep knowledge, to whom nothing is impossible. The Chdranas arc 
really the P<//y/.v of the Gods : and were probably thesamewith the class 
ofDruids, called also Saromdes, The Cinnaras are historians ; and the 
Chdranas are also acquainted with the genealogies of the Gods, and of 
itjankind. The bards of mortal men were also called Chdranas, accoiding 
to Abul-eazil. Every great man in India had Bhats in his retinue: the 
j)ractice is still kept up in Garjardt ; where they are highly respected to this 
day, according to my Pandit, who is a native of that country. The Bhats 
or Bhactas, and Chdranas, are mentioned by Abul-fazil, in his description 
of Suhah Gujarat. Their employment, says lie, is to sing hymns, recite' 
genealogies, and warlike songs in battle, to animate the troops. They acted 
also as heralds, as in the case ot Chandra-bardai. Abul-eazil makes 
some difference between the Bhats, and Chdranas: but my Pandit says, that 
he never knew of any, Chararia being really the Sanscrit word for Bhat or 
Bhacta. Cha'rana, their ancestor, is said to have sprung from the sweat 
of Mahade'va, who in trusted him with the care of his Ox Nandi, who 
resides in the white Island. But I am told, that, in the PurdnOs, it is said, 
that they were born from the chuniing of the right arm of Ve'na, father of 
Prd'THu or Noah. Bat'ds, in this part of India, being without employ, are 
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become a most despicable race of men. They are more resiK-cted m the 
Deccan, according to Major MACKiAziy, who says, that they are generally 
called Cavi'saus, from Cavyha aras, or the Lords of the Drama. 

The Merchants of ][[aga(rha formed not only a peculiar class, but also a 
particular tribe, called the Magad'hi tribe. It seems, that they were bold, 
enterprising, and at the same time cautious and circumspect : hence they 
are said to be merchants by the father's, and warriors by the mother’s side, 
according to Mr. Colkbrookl's account of the Hindu Classes. According 
to the Visiivu-pura'x A, the kings of J/r/gad'/fft originally resided at a jilace 
called G iri-J’^raja, or Giri-Braja. Vraja is synon3’mous with GirosnA, 
a herdsman, also the abode of a herdsman; and being situated in the hills, 
it was called Giri-vrqja. From that circumstance, the kings of Magad'ha 
were, till a very late period, called Vraja-balas, or rather, in the spoken dia- 
lects, Vraja-xodlds, or Braja-xcalas, distorted afterwards hy ^lusulman writers, 
into Birdaoval, according to IIerbelot, and Birdaxval according to 
Abulfeda ; who says, that it was also the name of their metropolis, 
Giri-Braja was situated in the province of South Bahar, among the mountains 
of Sivira, now called the Rdja-gir, or the Royal mountains : but more pro- 
bably the real name was Ra ja-giuiia, fiom a place of that name, imjihing 
the royal abode. It is erroneously written, in IMajor Br\s i ll's atlas, 
Rargiara. TJjis is acknowledged to have been one of their jilaces of abode : 
for they say, that the royal throne was at a place called Asana, above Gdyd, 
on the river Balga, now Fulgo, called Cacuthis, by Arrian. Asana signifies 
a royal sear, < r throne : and Ptolemy mentions, also, a place of that name, 
Asana mara, or the destroyed thione. It is called Prdcjyotisha in the 
Pardnas, and its remains are near Go-hdti, on the frontiers of Assam. 
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There, among the Raja-grika mountains, the unfortunate Jarasand’iia 
liad a palace, near some hot springs, where he generally resided : some re- 
mains of it are to be seen to this day, and it is considered as a place of 
worship. The Pitjd is there performed, first in honor of Cbishna, and tlie 
five Pdndavas : then witli flowers in honor of old Sano’ua, and his son 
Sahadk'va. There, in memory of this unfortunate hero, martial games 
are annually exhibited. They are performed with clubs, whilst drums arc 
constantly beating. I am informed, that there is a statue of him, of an 
ordinary size, and seemingly of great antiquity. He is represented naked, 
with a club in his hand. Formerly the same games were exhibited, in his 
lionor also, opposite to Patna, in a small island, calletl, from that circum- 
.stance, Sam-Mallaca, a.\\C\ Sambalaca by Pfolemv. They were then celebrated 
with great solemnity : people came from distant parts ; and, during the 
time they lasted, a fair was held there. The games, the fair, and the place 
where it was held, were famous all over India, and the name of Sam-Mallaca 
became synonymous with Pdtall-putra. It is now called Summalpoor or 
Siimbulpoor, and, in Major Rennell's atlas, Sabclpoor. 

ft 

From the manner in which Jara-Saxd'ha is represented tlicre, and also 
from other circumstances, he is fully entitled to the epithet of Herccees or 
Hara-cula, given to him by Nonxus in his Diunpsiacs. 

The 'Sinhdlas, according to Capt. Mahonv, say that Budd’h.a was born 
in the country of Maddadexa ( Magalha-dtsa) in Dumha-deeva (Jambu- 

at a place called Cumbool-wat-pooree, (Camald-vati-puri) : and that 

# 

he died at Cooseemapooree ( Cmumd-puri ) in the same country. ■ Camal6x)ati- 
puri is the same with Padmdvati-puri, or the city of the Lotos ; which we have 
seen is the same with Cusumdpuri, now understood of Patna. It is added, that he 
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died at the court of king Jl/a/Za/t*/, which should be Mahd-ballala, or Md- 
vallala, a very common name for kings. I have shewn before, that Cusuttidpun, 
Padm&vati, Camald-vati-puri arc epithets, and not proper names of places ; 
and applicable, and generally applied, to the place of residence of great kings. 
Pdtuli-putra is never mentioned in the Purdnas, or Sanserif books of any 
antiquity ; and its grammatical name is Pdtali-pura. As it was the metropolis 
of the empire of Magad'ha, in latter times, and had also the emphatical name 
of Padmd-vati-puri given to it; every transaction mentioned, as having hap* 
pened at Padmdvati, was of course understood of the last known place undei 
that name ; and indeed, it was soon forgotten, that there were once several 
cities of that name in that country. 

The Magas\n Bengal are mentioned by Pliny under the name of Macca- 
Calingas. It appears from the context, that the upper part of the Bay of 
Bengal was divided into three parts, called in general Calinga, or thesea-shorc 
in Sanscrit, from its abounding with creeks. West Calinga extended from the 
river of Cuftaca to the western mouth of the Ganges. In an island of the 
i^^anges, ampUe magmtudinis, of very great magnitude, and of course the 
Delta, was a single nation called Modo-Galka and Modo-Galenca, from the 
Sanscrit Madhpa-Calinga, or middle Calinga; then came the Macco Calingas, 
or the Magas of Chittigong, from Muga-Calinga. The Magas or Mugs 
maintained themselves as an independent tribe in the Delta for a long time ; 
anti they were at last expelled by the Musalmatis and the Rajas of Tipera, 
about the beirinningof the sixteenth century, as mentioned by P. Monsekuat*. 
Through Uie ^iarman empire, Arracan and in Chittigong the Priests only 

* (Jens vero AIodo-Galica, u qui vulgo dicuntur Mogi, quamvis nosira luciliorid a Patanicis et 
ultra lia/sam rivum pulsi Arracani consislunt. P, Monsebrat de Irgatiune Mongolictr 
Vul. the iKt. p. 19. a luauuscript iu wy poisessiou. 
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are called Magas according to Col. Symes : buUn Chittigong adjacent 
countries, the name of Muga is also attributed to the whole tribe. 


ESSAY 111. 

OJ' the Kittgs of Magad'ha ; thdr Chromlogtj, 

I. As the kings of Magad'ha were I.orils Paramount, and Emperors of 
India, for above two thousand years; and their country the seat of learning, 
civilization, and trade ; a Geographical and Historical description of this 
once famous country, cannot but prove both curious and interesting. By 
Magad'ha proper. South Bahar is understood: but, in a more extensive 
sense, it includes all the Gangetic provinces, and is by far the richest and 
best part of the British empire in Asia. It is also famous for having given 
birth to Bodd’ha, and being, as it were, the cradle of the religion of one of 
the most powerful and extensive sects in the world. 

The Chronology of its kings is connected with the period of the Cdliyuga,; 
which consists of 432,000 years. This, the Hindus have divided into six 
unequal portions, or subordinate periods, called Sacas, because they derived 
their origin from six Sacas, or mighty and glorious monarchs : three of whom 
have already made their appearance ; and three more are expected. This 
system of the six 'Sacas, with their periods, is thus explained in the 
Jyotiroidabkar&na, an astronomical treatise'. Whatever man kills 550,000,000 
'Sacas (a mighty tribe of heretics), becomes a'Saca; and whojever kills this 
'Saca only, becomes a Saca also. 

The first Avas Yud’hish tjra, born on the Saba-Sringa, or mountain 
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with an hundred peaks, at tlie extremities of the world ; beyond which no 
body can go ; his period lasted 3044 3 ’ears. Then came the era of 
Vicrama'ditya, the second 'Saca, which lasted on 1\’ ISi^'cars. He was 
born at Tdmra-vati-nagat'i, or the town abounding with copper. It is called 
Trambd, or Tambd-vati, in the spoken dialects. It no longer exists, having 
been overwhelmed with a deluge of sand. It was near Cambdt, thus called 
from a place of \vor.ship, denominated St'hamba-tirt'ha, or with a St'hamba 
or pillar, called, in the spoken dialects, Camba. From St'hamba, the Grrela 
made Asia : and from Tumra, (Tramba,) they made Trapera, Campra, and 
Copra, Copper: and, as these two places are contiguous, they said Asia- 
Trapera, Asta-Capra, Campra, &c. Sometimes they represented them as two 
distinct cities. 

The third 'Saca was Samvaiiana, born at Sitleyd-Dhiira in the Deccan ; 
and his period will last 18,000 years. The fourth Waca will be VuAYA'nHt 
Nandana, w'ho will be born at Su-Chitra-cut'a : his period will last 10,000 
j-ears. Then, at RoJnta (or Rotas,) \v'\\[ be born Nagarjuxa ; whose period 
.will last 400,000 5 'ears. Then will re-appear the antediluvian Bali, who is 

be born at Bhr'igu-gosha, Bartgaza, or Baroach : his period will last only 
821 years ; when a general renovation of the world will take place. 

The Hindus have thought proper to connect their chronology with an 
astronomical period of a most strange nature. It is that of the seven Rishis, 
or seven stars of the wain, which are supposed to go through the Zodiac, 
in a retre^rade motion in the space of 2700 years. They are at present in the 
I.unar mansion oVSiedticd, according to the most famous astrologers of 
Benares, who cautioned me against the erroneous opinion of other astronomers, 
in various parts of India, whoinsistthat they are now in Anwadha. 

M t 
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I requestcil an able astronomer to give me, in writing, an account of 
this wonderful revolution. This period, says he, is not obvious to the sight ; 
but it docs, however, really exist, being mentioned in old Shtras, and by 
holy Munis; and certainly the seven It'ishis preside in every Lunar mansion, 
for a hundred years ; and their presence, or rather influence, over it, is suffi- 
ciently obvious : and, according to Sa'calya muni, their yearly motion is of 
eight liptas, or minutes. 

In the Varuhi-sanhita, the Vis/mu-Purana, and also in the Bhagavata, I 
believe, -it is declared, that, at the birth of Paricshita, the seven Rlshk 
had been in JWhgAd for four years, or 4905 years ago; and they were in 
Pui'x&shara in the time of Nan da. 

But in the Brahma-Sid^hAnta, it is declared, that they were then in 
'Srffoan'a, which makes a difference of fifteen Lunar mansions, or 1500 years.: 
so that, according to that author, the Cali-yugd began 2405 years ago, or 
l600 years B.'C. supposing the seven Ji'iskis to be now in \%>(Uicd, in which 
they are to remain ten years more ; but, if they are in Amtrddhd, the Cali-yug4 
began 1400 years B. C. The author of the Garga-Sanhita, according to 
BhattotpaTa in his commentary, seems to be of that opinion, when he says, 
that the seven R^shis were in Maghd, in the twilight between the Dwipar 
and the Catiyuga. In the Lalloctdd'hi-vridd' hi, it is declared, that they were 
then in Ahhijit, or in the hrstoi 'Sr(Poaruu 

The names of the seven Rishis, shining in the wain, are PuhSha, or the 
star*; Cratu,$; Atri,y; Pulastya,^ ; Angiras,* ; Vamht'ha,K; and, close to 
it is a small star, representing Arundati his wife ; the seventh is Marichi, 
or > 1 . My friends insist that their motion is perceptible ; and they shewed. 
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thetn. plainly to me in Sivdtica. Of this they wanted to convince me, by 
drawing a line, from tliat mansion through the stars and « of the great bear. 
W hen they are in Maghd then the line passes through this astcrism and the 
stars ^ and By these means they could see them in every part of the starry 
heavens. When Nan da was born, they were then in Purcasliudhd, or about 
400 years B. C. and he died 327 before the Chiistian era. Astrologers 
watch carefully their motion, because their influence is variously modiCed 
through every mansion : and whatever new married couple see them in a 
fortunate moment, thej' are sure to live happy together for a hundred years. 
Hence, says the ingenious IMa. Bailly, we may safely conclude, that no body 
ever saw them in that propitious moment. 

The period of the seven Ttishis begins to be neglected in the more northern 
parts of India, because they are not always to be seen at the lucky moment ; 
and, in their stead,, they uscDhruva, or the polar star ; this star is often 
mentioned in the sacred books of the Hindus, and it is connected with their 
mythology ; but has not long been near enough to the Pole, to be thus deno- 
, Ittinated after it : and for a long scries of years, before, there was no Dhuuva 
or immoveable star. Be this as it may, Dhruva, with his relations, shines 
in the lesser bear. In the Vantra-ratna-rdlyavi, this constellation is called the 
fish of Diiruva-huaum.\'na d’hica'ra. It consists of thirteen stars : 
Dhruva is in the mouth, and Utiv-Napa'da his father in the tail. The 
mouth is turned towards Bharam, and its revolution is the same. 

The wives of the seven Rishh are the Pleiades, at least si.Kofthem ; for 
the Hindus do not know that they were seven formerly. Aoni fell in love 
with them ; but his wife, dreading the resentment of the holy Rising, assumed 
their shapes and countenances, and thus personifying them, satisfied her 
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husband's lust. She was however unsuccessful with.regard to Arund’hati', 
the consort of Vasishta, on account of her extraordinary holiness and 
sanctity. Soon after, some scandalous reports prevailed, and the six other 
litskis dismissed their consorts, and drove them out of their places, within 
the Arclic circle. They were intrusted with the education of young Ca'rti- 
Ci-'YA, who placed them in the Zodiac, after expelling Abhijit. 

The Pleiades, according to JVIythologists in the west, were intmsted 
likewise with the education of Bacchus, (who, according to Macrobius, 
was the same with AIaus, or Ca'utice'ya) ; and, on that account, he trans- 
lated them into heaven. According to those writers, they suffered a real 
bodily pollution; and the seventh, says Hvcixus, left her sisters, and fled to 
the region of the heavens within the Arctic circle* ; and this is the Arund- 
iiati' of the Hindus. 

I have not been able to ascertain whose daughters the consorts of the 
seven Rishis u'cre : neither did the Avestern mythologists agree about it; 
though they supposed, in general, that they were the daughters of Atlas j 
but, as they never existed, it is a matter of little consequence. Thus we 
see, that, according to some, Yudiiisjiti'r, or JuDiiisriTfu, lived 3100 
B. C. and began his reign immediately after tlie Pralaya, or Jiood ; like 
Xisuthrus, or Sisisthrus; whilst, according to others, he lived between 
the years IJOO and 1370 B. C. like Se^ostrls. 

The beginning of the Cali-yuga, considered as an astronomical period, is 
fixed and unvaiiable; 3044 years before Vicramaditya, o/ SlOO B. C. 
But the beginning of the same, considered eitlier as a civil, or liistorical 
period, is by no means agreed upon. 


• Hygin. Poetic. Aslrouoiii. p. 471. 
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In. the Vishnu, Brahni/mda, and Vdyii Put'dnas, it is tleclarcd, that from 
the beginning of the to Maua-Nanda’s accession to the tlirone 

there were exactly JO 1 5 years. This emperor reigned 28 years; his sons 12; 
in all 40; when Cjiandragupta ascended the throne, 31.5 years D. C. The 
Cali-yuga then began 1370 B. C. or 1314 before Viciiama'ditya : and 
this is confirmed by an observation of the place of the Solstices, made in 
the time of Para'sa'ra, and which, according to Mr. Davis, happened 1391 
years B. C. or nearly so. Para'sa'ra, the father of Vy'asa, died a little 
before the beginning of the It is rcmaikable that the fust ob- 

servations of the Colurcs, in the west, were made 13J3years before Chris r, 
about the same time nearly, according to Mu. Baillv. 

In the same Pur/m'as, it is also declared, that, from the Dynasty of the 
Naxdas, to king Pui.niA'x, there would elapse 83t) years. Puioma', or 
Lomaoi, called Poulomiex, Oulomien, and Oulomiento, in the annals of 
China, died in the year 648, according to De Guignes, This passage from 
the Brahmiaida is obscure, being in a proplietical style : the words arc : 
I From the birth of Paricshita to Nanda (I suppose his accession to the 
throne) there will be 1015 years: from Nanda to Puloma' and the An- 
DHUAS, 836 years.’ Nanda died 327 years B. C. and Pueoma in the year 
648, according to the annals of China: the difference is 975 years, instead 
of 836. 

If we suppose that the 836 years are to be reckoned, from the end of 
the Dynasty iif Nanda, instead of the death of their primogenitor, the 
numbers will agree perfectly well. This Dynasty lasted, either 137, or 139 
years, according to the Purdnds; which, added to 836, give exactly 975> 
the number of years required. 
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The accuracy of the annals of China, and the carelessness of the Hindu 
chronologers, are equally known ; and, of course, the fonner must be our 
guide. 

According to the Baudd’hists, the ancient Buddha, or Dhauma- 
Ra'ja, probably the same with Yudhishti'ha, manifested himself, or 
began to reign, 136? years B. C. as mentioned in tlie Aifin-acberi. It 
W'ill appear hereafter, that the Dharma-Raja, the subordinate Menu 
of his Calpa, was really the Minos of the Greeks: that Cuisuna, 
or Ra'd’ha'wohana, was the same with Rhadawantiius, or Radha- 
MANES. Minos could not have lived earlier than 130, or 140 years, 
before the Trojan war, which happened 1184 B. C. and the tinie of his 
death happened about 1320 years before the same era. If the taking 
of Troy Irappened 1200 B. C. as some suppose, then Minos died about the 
year 1330: and admitting, that the first year of the Cali-yuga was the 
1370 year B. C. Yuduisuti'ra, of course, died in the 1332; according to 
some who assert, that he died 38 years after the beginning of the Cali- 
yuga. Otliers say, that he lived 28, and even 8 years only, after the 
beginning of that period. The Dharma-Ra'ja of the Bauddhists lived 
120, and Minos 120 also, or 125 years, according to others. Non n us, in 
his Dionysiacs, shews that Jaua'-Sandua, literally old Sandiia, Maha- 
raja, of India, and whom he well describes, when he says, that Mor- 
RUEUR, the Emperor of India, who was called Sandes, was contemporary 
with Minos; and his Bacchus is the same with Bhagava'n, in the 
chaiacter of CrIshna. Thus we have two eras of the same ^vent, (an 
inferior, and subordinate Cataclysm, or desolation,) one 1578, and the 
other 1370 years B. C. This desolation of the world was the deluge of 
Deucalion, as I have shewn in my Essay on Mount Caucasus: and they 
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made u»e of the same computation nearly with the Paur&nics, for they say 
that it happened 1529 years B. C. according to Eusebius and the Parian 
Chronicle, and other authors: whilst the ablest Chronologers have shewn, 
that it could not have happened earlier than the year 1380 B. C. The 
Greeks had also four ages, like the Hindus; and the last, or Iron age, 
answering to the Cali-yuga, began some time before the Trojan war, and a 
little after the expedition of the Argonauts and Deucalion. Hesiod 
laments very much, that he was born during that age of corruption and 
wretchedness. Thus the Greeks and the Paur&nics themselves, in their 
more sober moments, agree perfectly about the beginning of the Cali-yuga, 
or Irmi age. 


According to the Institutes of Menu, we may place the beginning of 
the Cali-yuga about the year 1370 before Christ. For we read there, that 
men in the golden age lived 400 years ; 300 in the next, or silver age: 200 
in the brass one; and 100 in the Cali-yuga. Tli^'se four ages are obviously 
to be reckoned from the Jlood ; after which men, as far down as £beb, 
lived about 400 years : and then, regularly decreasing, till the beginning of 
t\\c Iron age, or 1370 B. C. when we find that Yud’hishthi'ra, CbIshna* 
Minos, and Jupiter lived about 100 years. 

The followers of Jin a place the lieginning of the Cali-yuga in the year 
1078 B.C. as we shall see hereafter Their chronological system has of 
course, much affinity with that of Sir Isaac Newton. Every Pandit 
will boast, th.it they have uninterrupted lists of kings, from the begin- 
ning of the Cali-yuga, to the Era of Vicrama'ditva ; and even lower 
down, for the space of 304 !< years : but what was my astonishment, to find 
in perusing the Purhdas, that this was by no means the case, as it ap- 
pears from the accompanying table, in which, one list gives only 1718 
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years, and the other no more than 1672, from the first year of the Cab-yuga 
to the Era of Vicram'aditya. In the third column, which I have 
made out of the shortest numbers in both lists, the sum total amounts only 
to 1409 years; from which we must deduct 36 years, for the supposed reign 
of PusiiPAMiTRA, (for he did not ascend the throne himself, after having 
murdered his own sovereign; but resigned it to his son;) and there remain 

f 

1373 years; and the highest numbers in both lists give 1855. The first list 
is from the Erahmanda, and the second from the Vdyu-purma. In other 
Puran'as, the number of years, tluring which each prince reigned, is 
omitted ; but the sum total of the reigns of each dynasty is recordetl. From 
the first year of the Cali-yuga, to the death of Poranjaya, they reckon 
1000 years, for 22 reigns, or perhaps generations; which is inadmissible. 
From the first year of the Cali-yuga to the birth of Bumf ha they reckon 
also 1002 years, including 23 generations: now Budd’ha was born 6I8 
B. C. This places the first year of the Cali-yuga 1564 before the Era of 

VlCBAMA'DITYA. 

From the first year of the Cali-yuga to the death of Puranjaa'a, they 
reckon 1000 years, as we have seen before : add to this. 

From the Bha'gavat, From the Vishnu Purdna, 


for the SuNACAs, - - 138 - - 128 

the SisuNACAs, - - 360 - - 362 

MaHa'-NANDA, &C. - r -- 

to Cuand'ragupta’s reign, 100 - - 100 

1598 , 1590 

before Christ, - - 315 * 315 

1913 1905 

Subtract, - - - 56 - - 56 

Before Vicr'amaditt A, 1857 1849 
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It appears, that the Sunacas and Si-sunacas were two branches of the 

same family: the first sat on the throne 128 years; but the sum of the 

reig^ns, in both dynasties, amounted to 363. Maha-nanda and the Su- 

ma'lya'dicas reigned only 40 years, instead of 100: and the whole may 

stand thus corrected, from the first year of the Cali-yuga, down to the 

1000 -N accession of Chand'ragupta, or 315 years B. C. There are 52 
362 f 

40 V generations and reigns mixed together, to fill up that space, or 

1402 J about 31 years for one reign; which calculation is too large. 
These different computations of the era of the Cali-yuga from the Pur&rias, 
with the several corrections which they are susceptible of, I thought of the 
greatest importance to lay before the learned. In the two accompanying 
lists, the numbers, particularly in the beginning, are obviously too large 
either for generations or reigns, and of course they must be rejected. It 
is remarkable, that these numbers are pretty regularly decreasing, from 98 
for a reign, in the beginning down to Vicrama'ditya, to three or four 
years. This regular decrease is equally inadmissible. 

, The first king of Magad'ha was Jara'-Sand’ha ; for that country began 
to be known under that name in his time, being before denominated 
Cicala. But Jaka'-Sand’ha was not the first king of Cicala; his ancestors 
had ruled over it for many generations, at least from the time of VrIhad- 
uatha, or VrIhat-Ra'i’ha ; from whom the whole dynasty, as far down 
as Puranjaya, or Ripunjaya, is denominated the dynasty of the Bhrha- 
drat'has, i.'i a derivative form. They were descended from PoRu, the fifth, 
son of Yayati, the son of Nahusha. We are told in general, that 
Yava'ti divided his empire, the whole world, amongst his five sons. To 
PuRU, the youngest and his favourite, he gave India, or the middle 
part ; to the others, who had incurred his displeasure, he allotted iii- 

N 2 
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ieriof kingdoms. To Yadu, the ancestor of Cri'shna, he gave the south, 
hy which they understand the Deccan or Peninsula. The north to Anu, 
the east to Druhva, and the west to Tobvasu ; but this division does 
not agree with what we read in the Harivaasa. Besides, as the Br&h- 
tnens acknowledge that they are not natives of India, but came from the 
N. W, and that Canoge was their first settlement ; tlieir ancestors, at that 
early period, surely could not yet have conquered India, or even made 
any settlement in it. The offspring of Turvasu, so far from settling in 
the west, is declared, in the Harivama, to have settled in the southern 
parts of India; and in the tenth generation, including their sire, four bro- 
thers divided the Peninsula among themselves. Their names were Pandya, 
Ce'bala, Co'ea, and Cho'la ; and this division obtains even to this day.* 
Co'la lived m the northern parts of the Peninsula, and his descendants are 
called CoEKs and Collers to this day ; and they conceive themselves, with 
much probability, to be the aborigines of India, to which they give the 
name of Coller or Colara. Hence we read in Plutarch, that the Ganges 
was called formerly the Calaurian river; and the same author mentions a 
Calaurian, or Hindu, and a handsome damsel, called Diopethusa, who^ 
was also a Calaurian, or native of India, or country bordering upon the 
Oataurian river *. 

In the same manner, we find the posterity of Anu dividing the eastern 
parts of India, among themselves, under the names of Anga, Banga, Ca- 
tinga, Pundhra (now Tamlook) and Undhra (or Orissa); and we are alw,ays 
reminded, that CrIshna and the Pa'ndavas came from the west,* and their 
first settlements were on the banks of the Hydaspes or Vitastd, the country 
bordering upon which is called, by Ptolemy, the country of the Pandovi 


* Plutarch, de fluromibut. 
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or Pandavas. ChkIshna had a small estate near Dwdraca, in Gurjar&t, 
where be generally lived. 

The first kings of the Dynasty of the harhadrat'has being omitted in the 
table, are given here from the Harvoansa. The famous Ufabichara was 
the sixth in lineal descent from Cuau ; and his son was 

VllfHADRATH'A 

CUSH'AGKA 

VrI'SHABHA 

Pushpava’n 

Satvasamita 

Urja 

Sambhava 

Jaha'-Sand’ha. 

Jara'-Sand’ha, literally old Sanp ha or Sand’has, was the lord paramount 
of India or Mahd Rdjd, and in the spoken dialects Md~Rdj. This word was 
pronounced Moricis by tlic Greeks ; for Hesychius says, that Morieis signi- 
fies king in India ; and in another place, that m«; in the language of that 
t^jltntry, signified great. Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs*, calls the lord para* 
mount of India, Alorrheus, and says that his irame was S.andes, with the 
title of Hercules. Old Sano’h.v is considered as a hero to this day in 
India, and pilgrimages, I am told, are yearly performed to the place of 
his abode, to the east of Gayd, in south Rahuv . It is called Raja-GbIha, 
or the royal mansion, in tlie low hills of Rdja~giri, or the royal mountains; 
though the'j name I suspect to be derived from Raja-GhIha. The Dwny-^ 
siacs of Nonnus are really the history of the Mahd Bhdrata, or great war, 
as we shall see hereafter. A certain Dionysius wrote also a history of the 


♦ Nonn. Dionys. Ilb. 34. v. 197. 
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Mah&bharata in Greek, which is lost: but from the few fragments re- 
maining, it appears that it was nearly the same with that of Nonnus, 
and he inti tied his work Bassarica. These tM'o poets had no communi- 
cation with Itidia ; and they compiled their respective works from the 
records and legendary tales of their own countries. Nonnus was an Egyp- 
tian, and a Christian. The Dionysiacs supply deficiencies in the Mahd- 
Bharata in Sanscrit ; such as some emigrations from India, which it is 
highly probable took place in consequence of this bloody war. 

Jara-Sand’ha erected a Jaya-sthamba or pillar of victory at Benaret. 
According to tradition, it was destroyed by the Musulmans, and the capital, 
the only remains of it, has been shewn to me. It stood near the Ganges, at 
the Gaut, or landing-place of Jara'-Sand’ha, as it is called to this day. 
These pillars are pretty numerous along the banks of the Ganges, and most 
of them are of very great antiquity. They were known to the Greeks, 
who called them the pillars of Bacchus. 

The accession of Chan’dra-gupta to the throne, and more particularly 
the famous expiation of Chanacya, after the massacre of the Sumdlyas, is 
a famous era in the Chronology of the Hindus ; and both may be easily 
ascertained from the Puranah, and also from the historians of Alexander. 
In the year 328 B. C. that conqueror defeated Porus; and as he advanced*, 
the son of the brother of that prince, a* petty king in the eastern parts of 
the Panj&b, fled at his approach, and went to the king of the Gangaridee, who 
was at that time king Nanda of the Pur An as. In the MudrdtrAchasa, a 
dramatic poem, and by no means a rare book, notice is taken of this cir- 
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comstance. Tlierc was, says the author, a petty king of Vicatpalli, beyond 
the Vindhynn mountains, called Chandra-dasa, who, having been deprived 
of his kingdom by the Yavan as, or left his native country, and 

assuming the garb of a penitent, with the name of Suvi'dha, came to the 
metropolis of the empei or Nan OA, who had been dangerously ill for some 
time. He seemingly recovered ; but his mind and intellects were strangely 
affected. It was supposed that he was really dead, but that his body was 
re-animated by the soul of some enchanter, who had left his own body in 
the charge of a trusty friend. Search was made immediately, and they 
found the body of the unfortunate dethroned king, lying as if dead, and 
watched by two disciples, on the banks of the Ganges. They concluded that 
he was the enchanter, burned his body, and flung his two guardians into 
the Ganges. Perhaps the unforiunate man was sick, and in a state of 
lethargy, or otherwise intoxicated. Then the prince’s minister assassinated 
the old king soon after, and placed one of his sons upon the throne, but 
retained the whole power in his own hands. This, however, did not last 
long; for the young king, disliking his own situation, and having been in- 
formed that the minister was the murderer of Ins royal father, had him ap- 
prehended, and put to a most cruel deatli. After this, the young king 
shared the imperial power with seven of his brothers; but Ciianpragupta 
was excluded, being born of a base woman. I'hcy agreetl, however, to give 
him a handsome allowance, M’hich he refused with indignation; and from 
that moment his eight brothers resolved upon his destruction. Chandua- 
€UPTA fled to distant countries; but was at last seemingly reconciled to 
them, and k’ed in the metropolis: atleast it appears that he did so ; for he 
is represented as being in, or near, tiic imperial palace, at the time of the 
revolution, which took place twelve yeais utter. Pokcss lelation made his 
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escBpc to Palibotfira, in the year 3£8 B. C. and in the latter end of it. 
Nanda was then assassinated in that year ; and in the following, or 327, 
B. C. Alexander encamped on the banks of the Hyphasis. It was then that 
Chandbaocpta visited that conqueror’s camp; and, by his loquacity and 
freedom of speech, so much offended him, that he would have put Chan- 
draoufta to death, if he had not made a precipitate retreat, according to 
Justin*. The eight brothers ruled conjointly twelve years, or till 315 
years B. C. when Chandbagupta M'as raised to the throne, by the intrigues 
of a wicked and revengeful priest called Cha'nacya. It was Chandra- 
GUPTA and Cha'nacv A, who put the imperial family to death ; and it 
was Chandbagdpta who was said to be the spurious offspring of a barber, 
because his mother, who was certainly of a low tribe, was called Muba, and 
her son of course Maury a, in a derivative from ; which last signifies also 
the ofiTspring of a barber: and it seems that Chandbagupta went by 
that name, particularly in the west ; for he is known to Arabian writers by 
the name of Mub, according to the Nubian geographer, who says tliat he 
was defeated and killed by Alexander; for these authors supposed that 
this conqueror crossed the Ganges: and it is also the opinion of sonte 
ancient historians in the west. 

In the Cum&ric6-chanda, it is said, that it was the wicked Cha'nacya 
who caused the eight royal brothers to be murdered; and it is added, that 
Cha'nacya, after his paroxism of revengeful rage was over, was exceedingly 
troubled in his mind, and so much stung with remorse for his crime, and the 
eihision of human blood, which took place in consequence of It, that he 
withdrew to the Sucla-Tirt'ha, a famous place of worship near 
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the sea on the bank of the Narmada, and seven coss to the west of 
Baroche, to get himself purified. There, having gone through a most 
severe course of religious austerities and expiatory ceremonies, he was 
directed to sail upon the river in a boat with white sails, which, if they 
turned black, would be to him a sure sign of the remission of his sins; 
the blackness of which would attach itself to the sails. It happened so, 
and he joyfully sent the boat adrift, with his sins, into the sea. 

This ceremony, or another very similar to it, (for the expense of a boat 
woidd be too great), is performed to this day at the Sucla-Tirt'ha ; but, 
instead of a boat, they use a common earthen pot, in which they light a 
lamp, and send it adrift with the accumulated load of their sins. 

In the 63d section of the Agni~purdna, this expiation is represented in a 
different manner. One day, says the author, as the gods, with holy men, 
were assembled in the presence of Indra, the sovereign lord of heaven, 
and as they were conversing on various subjects, some took notice of the 
abominable conduct of Cha'nacya, of the atrocity and heinousness of his 
crimes. Great was the concern and affliction of the celestial court on the 
occasion ; and the heavenly monarch observed, that it was hardly possible 
that they should ever be expiated. 

One of the assembly took the liberty to ask him, as it was still possible, 
what motle of expiation was requisite in the present case? and Indra 
answered, the Carsiia'gni. There was present a crow, who, from hef 
friendly disposition, was surnamed hlixRA-CACA ; she flew immediately 
to Cha'nacya, and imparted the welcome news to him. He had applied 
in vain to the most learned divines; but they uniformly answered him, 
that his crime was of such a nature, that no mode of expiation for it 
VoL. IX. 
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could be found in the ritual. Cha'nacya immediately performed the 
CAKSHA^ciVi, and went to heaven. But the friendly crow was punished for 
her indiscretion : she was thenceforth, with all her tribe, forbidden to ascenil 
to heaven ; and they were doomed on earth to live upon carrion. 

The Causha'gm consists in covering the whole body with a thick coat 
of cow-dung, which, when dry, is set on fire. I'his mode ol' expiation, in 
desperate cases, was unknown before ; but Avas occasionally performed after- 
wards, and particularly by the famous .Sancaua'cha'iiya. It seems that 
Chaxjdkagupta, after he was firmly seated on the imperial throne, accom- 
panied Cha'xacya to the Sucla-tirt'ha, in order to get himself purified 
also. 

This happened, according to the Cum6ricd-chanda, after 300 and 10 and 
3000 years of the Cali-yuga were elapsed, which would place this event 
210 years after Christ. The fondness of the Hindus for quaint and 
obscure expressions, is the cause of many mistakes. But the ruling cpocha 
of this paragraph is the following : “ After three thousand and one hun- 
dred years of the Cali-yuga are elapsed (or in 3101) will appear king 
Saca (or SaTiva'hana) to remove wretchedness from the world.” The 
first year of Christ answers to 3101 of the Cali-yuga, and we may thus 
correct the above passage : “ Of the Cali-yuga, 3100 save 300 and 10 years 
being elapsed (or 279d), then will Cha'nacya go to the Sucla-tirt'ha." 

This is also confirmed in the G3d and last section of the Agni-purdm, 
in which the expiation of Cha'nacya is placed 3i2 years before the first 
year of the reign of Saca or S'aliva'hana, but not of his era. This 
places this famous expiation SIO, or 312 years before Christ, either three 
or five years after the massacre of the imperial family. 
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My Pandit, wlio is a native of that country, informs me, that Ciia nacyas 
crimes, repentance, and atonement, are the subject of many pretty legendary 
tales, in verse, current in the country ; part of some he repeated to me. 

Soon after, Chandraglpta made himself master of the greatest part of 
India, and drove the Oreds out of tlie Panjah. Tiaditiou says, that he 
built a city in the Deccan, wliicli he called after his own name. It was 
lately found by the industiious and active Ma.ior Mackenzie, who says 
that it was situated a little below 'Sn-Sdlam, or Puramtum, on the bank 
of the Crishna ; but nothing of it remains, exee])t the ruins. This accounts 
for the inhabitants of the Deccan being so well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Chandragupta. The authors of the Mudrd-Rdeshasa, and its 
commentary, were natives of that country. 

In the mean time, Sei,eucu.s, ill brooking the loss of his possessions in 
India, resolved to wage war, in order to recover them, and accordingly 
entered India at the head of an army; but finding Chandragupta ready 
/,o receive him, and being at the same time uneasy at the increasing power 
of Antigonus and his son, he made peace with the emperor of India, 
relinquished his conquests, and renounced every claim to them. C’han- 
dragupta made him a present of ;50 elephants ; and, in order to cement 
their friendship more strongly, au alliance by marriage took place between 
them, according to Straro, '..ho decs not say in what manner it was 
effected. It is not likely, however, that Seleucus should marry an Indian 
princess; besides, Chandragupta, who was very young wdien he \isited 
Alexander’s camp, could have no marriageable daughter at that time. 
It is more probable, that Seleucus gave him his natural daughter, born in 
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Persia. From that time, I suppose, Chandragupta had constantly a large 
body of Gi-ecian troops in his service, as mentioned in the Mudr&'Ti&cshasa. 

It appears, that this affinity between Seleucis and Chandragupta 
took place in the year 302 B.C. at least the treaty of peace was concluded 
in that year. Chandragupta reigned four-and-twenty years; and of 
course died 292 years before our era. 

^ III. After the decline, and ultimately the fall of the imperial house of 
Nanda, and of the Bdll-putras^ the most illustrious family that sat after- 
wards upon the imperial throne of India, was that of the And’rhas. 
From the Bdli-putras, the inhabitants of the Gangetic provinces were 
denominated Pdli-bothras and P&li-potras : in the same manner they were 
called, after the And’hras, the And’hra Indians ; these are the Andre- 
Indi, which lived along the banks of the Ganges, according to the PetUirp^ 
gerian tables. 

The And’rha dynasty lasted 456 years t in the Vdyit-purina, it is said. 
418 ; but some copies have 458. Be this as it may, the general opinion is, 
that it lasted 456 or 458 years. These deducted from 648, there remains 
192, or 190, for the year of tlie inauguration of its first king, called Ba'lin, 
Balihita or Ba'leva, Csheshmaca, Stnd’huca, Sipraca, Sudraca, and 
Suraca. In the Cum&ricd-c'handa, it is declared, that after 3300 years, 
save 10, of the Cali-yuga were elapsed, a great king, called 'Sudraca, 
would reign in Chdrehita : the name of his metropolis is, Itowevef, omitted 
in many copies. Sundraca, Sipraca, or Sind’huca began then his reigii> 
in the year 19 1 of the Christian era. 
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From Chandragupta’s accession to the throne, 315 B. C. to the year 
190 A. C. there are 605 years; but during this period the chronolog^ical par- 
ticulars, fiom the Purunas, are not to be easily reconciled with the ge- 
neral outlines which I have traced out. According to the Purdnas, there 
were ten Maurya kings, who ruled 1S9 years: these were succeeded by 
the Sunga dynasty, consisting of ten kings also, and Vicramamitra was 
the eighth of that dynasty. 

Tlie next was that of the Canwas, consisting of four kings ; then *80- 
ouACA succeeded to the throne in the year I9I. Thus we have six reigns, 
the last of the Sunga dynasty, and the four Corneas only, to fill up a space 
of 246 years; which is impossible. 

These Cmm'cs, are said to have reigned 345 years ; which is still more 
extravagant. It is obvious, that there is some gross error in the context ; 
to rectify which, in a satisfactory manner, can ha'-dly be expected. It is my 
humble opinion, that a dynasty is omitted here ; and that dynasty is tnat 
of; the seven And'iiras, mentioned in the BrahmandOy Vdyu, Bhdgavata, 
and Vishnu Purdnas ; but out of its place. In some Purdnas, the And’hra 
dynasty is made to consist of seven, and in others of nine, kings. In one 
it is said, that they reigned 300 years ; in another only 250 years. ^ 

The And’hras made a most conspicuous figure on the banks of life** 
Ganges for above 800 years, under three distinct dynasties. The first was 
called simply the And’hra dynasty; and its kings were considered as pure 
and genuine And’hkas. The second dynasty is that of the And’ura- 
Ja'txcas, or of the family or tribe of the And’hras, but a ipurious 
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branch of it. The third is that of the And’hra-bhrItyas, or servants of 
the Anp’hra sovereigns; who, after the death of Puloma, seized upon 
the kingdom, and divided it among themselves. StPUACA, or Suuacca, 
was the first of the And’hkaj'aticas ; and the venerable Pui.oma was the 
last. In the Puranas no place is assigned, in the chronological lists of 
the kings of Magad'ha, to the first dynasty of the genuine Ani/ukas ; 
except ill one, in wdiich they are placed immediately after Puloma', who, 
it is well known, was succcedcfl by the servants of the And’iiras, not 
by the seven genuine Ani/iiras. In the Blu'igavala, we read only, that 
the seven And'hras would reign over the land. In the Vishmi-purdn a 
they' are not mentioned, unless they be the same with the C’os'alas or 
Causa las. In the Brahman Ju, they are introduced between Puloma 
and the AxPHUA-BUKiTyAs in an obscure manner; and there the nine 
And'iiuas with the And'iira-ja'ticas are joined together in an immediate 
order of succession ; and it is added, that there were thirty-six of them, 
nine genuine And'hras, and twenty-seven belonging to a spurious branch 
of the same family ; hut it is not saitl which of tliern ruled first. Now', 
it is universally acknowledged, that the Axi/hhabhrityas succeeded 
Puloma' ; and the fact being testified liy the annals of China, no doubt 
can remain concerning this circumstance; and the seven or nine genuine 
And’hras must of course be placed before the spurious branch, and 
immediately after the Canrra dynasty. Thus we shall have cither 13 or 15 
kings, to fill up a space of 246 years. The occasion of this omission is, I 
believe, that the first kings of the Andhra and Axd’hra-ja'tica dy- 
nasties, were prime ministers, and both put their masters to \leath, and 
usurped their throne. 'I hat Sisuman, the last of the CWrca dynasty, was 
put to death by his prime minister, an And’hra, is acknowledged by 
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every historian; and in tlie Mahabhr&ta* , it is declared, tliat Maha'- 
cakn'i, or SuDUACA, usurped the throne from his master, the kin<r 
of Magad'ha ; M'hom he confined, in a place, amid waters; from which 
circumstance, the venerable old man was called, by way of ridicule, Ambu- 
vicha. It is added, that the old king was blind and deaf. 

The famous 'Sui'-caii'nna-deVa, in his grant, lately found at Be- 
narcs, declares that he was of the HaUiaya tiibe, who lived originally on 
the banks of the Nannadti, in the district of the western Gauda, or Gaur, 
in the province of ISUdnva. Their icsidence was at Chaidi-Mahes^ara, a 
famous place of worship to this day, on the Narmada; and built by one of 
his ancestors. The western Gaur was also the native country of a most 
respectable tribe of Bruhmem called Sandiia; who, for several genera- 
tions, acted as prime ministers to the emperors of the Akd’hra tribe. 
That this was their native country, is attested by Major Mackenzie, in 
his account of the kings of Way'avgal. One of the tliirty-six musical 
modes in India, and belonging to the superior Ra'ga, or mode, called 
Slulava, is denominated Gau'di, from the country of Gau'da, which was 
part of the province of Mdlava. 

They afterwards were called And'hras, from tl>e country of AmThra, 
on the coast of Coromandel, and extending from Nelhrc to the Godaveri ; 
of which they became kings: but m what manner, and when this was 
effected, 've do not know. They were called And'hras in the time of the 
Camm about the beginning of the Cl/rhtian era. At that time, 

* R/ijagrihc nagari Il^a Amuuvicha sa Caranaih chacsbusb^diljiuab. Tasj^mkt 

y6 mahd Carni iswary rajanam avamanyal6 ainat^^dbiiia iti carnoctA. 
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says Flint, the And’hra, Andara; kings, were very powerful in Indui. 
They had no less than thirty fortified cities, with an army of 100,000 
men; and 1000 elephants. Their cavalry consisted only of 2000 men. 
Sri-Cabnna-deVa takes the title of king of Tri-Calinga, or of the three 
shores, to the east and west, and to the south of India. 

There was another Carna, mentioned in the Mahd-Bhdrata, (section 
of the Rdjah-Dharmd) to whom Jak'a-sandha gave the city of Malini, 
with the country round it, now the district of Bhaglepoor, called from 
him, the country of Carna. Maimi, iu lexicons, is said to be the same 
with Champd-nagari, now Champd-nagar in that country. This Carn'a 
was the son of Canti, the wife of Pand'u, who conceived by the sun; 
and, of course, Carna is an incarnation of the sun. Tradition says, that 
the little kingdom of Carna, now the Bhdgtepoor district, remained for 
many generations, in the possession of the descendants of Carna. This 
Carna is totally unconnected with our Carna, who likewise is of divine 
e.xtraction, as one of his ancestors, Ca'rtavirya, was conceived in a mira- 
culous manner; and to this day, divine honours are paid to him, in the 
west of India. Hence, they all assumed the titles of 'Sri and De'va, as in 
'SrI-Car'na-De'va, the fortunate and divine Car'na, and in 'Sri-DeVa- 
Pala-Deva', whose original name was Deva-Pa'la, answering exactly to 
the Greek Theo-philos, in which the word Philos is taken iu a passive sense, as 
well as Pa'la, in Sanscrit, in the word Deo-Pa'la. In the compound SrI- 
De'va-pa'la-De'va, the second De'va, is no part of the name, but a title. 
There is a living instance of such an hereditary divinity, near Poona, 
of which an interesting account is given in the seventh volutiie of 
the Asiatic Researches, in the family of Murabacosseyn, whose descen- 
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dants add the epithet of De'va to their proper names, and the chief of the 
family is considered as a god. There is then every reason to believe that 
Sai-D e'va-Pa'la-De'va claimed equally a divine origin: and as he was ori- 
ginally from the same country Gaiida, in Mdlwa, it is probable that he 
belonged to the same family. 

For by Gau'da we must not by any means understand Bengal: which, 
as far as I can recollect, is never thus called in any book I ever met with. 
Its metropolis is indeed called Gaudi froan the goddess of that name, who 
was worshipped there : hence it is with propriety called Gaiu'igosha (Cory- 
gaza) by Ptole.mv. But Gau'da, as the name of a country, does not seem 
to be in the least connected with that of the goddess Gaud't. 

In the names of six kings, mentioned in the giant found at ilfongir, ive 
find the adjunct pdla, which seems to be characteristic of tiiat branch 
of the IIaiiiava tribe. 

The Haiiiaya tiibe, to which the And'hka family belongs, claims for 
tiitir ancestor Hahiaya, the son of the godlike Vadu, and tlie grandson 
of Nair'sha, or Noah: ^Mahisuma'.n, the fourth in descent faoin him, 
built Mahislimat'i, now ChauU-wahesvara on the Nanmdd. The fourth de- 
scendant of the last mentioned ’«'ax-- ^ KiTAviavA, whose son was the 
famous C'a iiTAViRYA, to Avhom diviii' lonojs are paid to this day. 

There : dynasty of Haihayas, mentioned in the Purduas, who 

have no coiiiiection with the And'hra dynasty; and they arc intioduced 
as possessed of some district, the situation and name of which arc 
omitted ; but it was probably the country of Andhra in the Deccan, A 
VoL. IX. 
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powerful tribe of these Haiiiavas, according to the Pur/tnas (as I hare 
been lately informed,) lived in the countries on tl)e banks of the Ganges^ 
in the time of king Sagaua; but in consequence of their ill behaviour 
to him and his son, he was obliged to drive them out of India, except 
a few, who held the conduct of their relations in abhorrence. Tradition 
says, that they withdrew to western countries, where it is added that 
they were better known under the names of P&rasicas, Asvamuchas, 
or horse-faced, and that of Asva pati for the title of their kings. This 
traditionary legend originates probably from their name, Haihaya, im- 
plying horses, or horsemen : Phnv mentions a nation in Persia called 
llvi. 

The Cahn'a of the Mahu-Bharata, to whom Jau'a-sand'ha gave the 
country of Bhaglepoor, cannot be the same who dethroned the king of 
Magad'ha; for this king was blind and deaf, and the usurper was his 
prime minister: but Jau'a-sand’ha was in the full enjoyment of his 
bodily faculties, when he Avas put to death by Crisiina, or rather BhIaia, 
The first is called Carn'a, and the usurper Mah'a-Car'm. This last is 
famous, all over India, and even as far as Malaca, and the adjacent 
islands, according to Mr. Marsden ; who says, that they have legends 
there, mentioning Maha'-Carn'a, and a lion possessing surprising powers, 
and shooting arrows at him. This lion tliey call Sxnga-sactee, (Sinha'- 
SACTi,) and Singa-rajoon (Sinha-ra'<ia*). He is mentioned also in the 
grant of the king of Tagara, inserted in the first volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and his munificence and liberality are there highly praised. 
King Bho'ja, in his address to Ra ja Munja, considers him and Vicra- 
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ma'ditva as the two most j30wcrful kings that ever existed. He is, for 
that reason, called Ad'itva, and also Ra ja-Vicbama : and in the yigni- 
purdna Vicuama'ditya, the son of Gand’ha-rupa, is positively declared 
to be Ca'rx'a'nsya, or descended from Ra'ja'-Cakn'a. This is, of 
course, the Vicham'aditya mentioned by Feuishta, as contemporary 
with Sapor king of Persia, who ascended the throne in the year 241 ; 
and in some lists 'Sukaca is said to have reigned 56 years. Ferishta 
knew of no other Vicrama'ditya, but this; and some missionaries, who 
have fixed the death of Vicrama and the beginning of his era, in the 
year 250, must have been misled by legends wholly relating to this \Tcra- 
ma'ditya. 

He is mentioned in the Vrihat-cat'hd, under the of name Sudraca, or 
'SuuACA, among the several worthies, dignified with the title of Vicra- 
ai aditya. In another section he is introduced as the prime minister of 
an emperor of P dtali-put ra, or Patna, who was labouring under various 
infirmities; when he was advised, by a mischievous Brahmen, to avail 
himself of these circumstances, and usurp the throne ; which he did, accord- 
ina: to the Purdnds and the ]\Iahdbhdrata. 

In the Bhdgavata, he is called Raljiiica, or rather Balihita : in the 
Vishnu-purdnd, Sipraca; in the Brahman da, Cn'iirsjrACA ; in the Vdyu- 
pnrdnd, Sind'huca; he was the first of the And’hra-j a'tiyas. In the 
Cumdried r'haiida lie is called Sr'uitACA, and in some copies Su'raca ; and 
the first van of his reign was the 3291 of the Cali-yiiga. In the Mahd- 
Bhdrata, itc is called Maha'-Carn'i, king of kings; and the name of his 
sovereign, whom he dethroned, but did not put to death, was Ambu-vicha^ 

V 2 , 
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In his grant, found lately at Benares, he called himself 'S uI-Carn'n'a-Dl'va, 
king of Tri-Calinga, or India. 

A few years ago (in 1801) this grant was found at the bottom of an old 
well filled with rubbish, in the old fort of Benares. It is engraven upon 
two brass plates, joined by a ring, to which is affixed the imperial seal. 
It is of the same size nearly, and in the same shape with that found 
at Mongir. The writing is also the same, or at least without any ma- 
terial deviation. The imperial seal is about three inches broad : on it, in 
bas-relievo, is Pa'rvati, with four arms, sitting, with her legs crossed : 
two elephants are represented, one on each side of her, with their trunks 
uplifted. Below is the bull, Nanoi, in a reclining posture, and before 
him is a basket. Between Pa'rvatI and the bull is written Sui-Cahn'- 
n'a-De'va. The grant is dated the second year of his new ei'a, and also 
of his reign, answering to the Christian year 192. According to the Pu- 
raitas, he reigned twenty-three years, and was succeeded by his brother 
CrIshna, who reigned eighteen; and his son was 'Sri-Sat*Carn'i, or 
'SrI-Sat-Carn'a, who reigned 5d years. This surely could not be liis 
name, as it signifies the prosperous seven Carn'is. 

The ancestors of Sri-Carn'n'a-De'va, mentioned in the grant, were* 
first, his father Ga^ngeya-Deva, with the title of Vijaya-Cantaca : 
he died in a loathsome dungeon. He was the son of Cocalla-De'va, 
whose father was Lacsumana-Raja'-DeVa. Maha'-Cakni, according 
to tradition, resided at a place called Jangirah, near Sultangmj, and 
about half way between Mongir and Bhaglepoor. There some remains 
were shewn to me of his palace, on the site of which an indigo factory 
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now stands. He is called there Sid-CAiiN EswARA, or simply Carn'e's 
WAKA, perfectly answering to Snr'-CAitNA-DE'vA. The opposite rocks in 
the Ganges were known by the name of Carnagiri, or the hill of 
Cakna'. There lived the old king of il/tfgfitdVifl, blind and deaf; and in that 
state of infirmity, this was certainly a very comfortable place for him to 
live in. It does not appear that Sri-Carx'a-De'va used him ill ; certainly, 
the good old man could no longer act, or appear as a sovereign. Be this as 
it may, from that circumstance the old king was nicknamed Ambu-vIcha, 
or he who resides in the middle of waters. 

There was also another king of Magad'ha, called Carn'a with the sur- 
name of Daha'riya ; because he generally resided at a place called Da- 
hdra, between venA Surujgitrh ; and inserted in Major Renn eel's 

atlas. This Carn'a is mentioned in an Epic Poem, entitled the wars of 
Pn'fT’iiu-R.v'jA, in the spoken dialects ; and part of which is in my posses- 
sion. PrIt’hu-Ra'ja waged war against Svltan Gori, in the year II92 
of the Christian era. Tire king of Magad’ha is called there, Carn'a Da- 
iia'ra, and he accompanied the Emperor Jata-Ciiandra, in his expedi- 
tion against Ceylon, which he undertook, under pretence of a pilgrimage to 
worship the famous statue of Ca'rticeya-Swa'mi. At the head of a 
numeious army, he marched from Y 6 gint~pura, or Dill}, for thus the last is 
spelled throughout the poem. The general rendezvous of the vassal kings 
was to be at Govcil-chanda, said tq be Goiiel-g/tar, near D/lichpoor. He 
then sent a message to A’’i ka-bhadra, king of Singula, (or Ceylon,) to 
prepare thing for his reception; being a vassal of the empire. 

VIba-buaura submitted with good grace: and Java-Chandra went 
to Ceylon, worshipped Ca'rtice'ya-swa'mi, and visited the famous fort of 
Sancara-gfiha, near the sea shore, and saw there the statues of Rama and 
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RaVana. I am also informed, Ujat this Carn'a had a daughter, who lived 
in one of the royal seats near Colgong ; and was seduced by the poet 
Chau DA, whose works arc still extant. I liave mentioned before, that the 
Andhra princes, who ruled on the banks of the Gangts, are divided into 
three classes, the dynasty of the genuine Axd'iiras, consisting of nine 
kings: then the Andhra-Jai'ij/as, or of the family of the Akd’hkas: and 
lastly tlie. Andhra-hhfityas, or servants of the And' lira princes, who seized 
upon the government. It is not an easy matter to ascertain, whether the 
And’iiiia dynasty is to be placed before, or after the Andhra-jittiyas. I 
have placed it before, first to fill up a chasm in the list of the emperors of 
India: in the second place, it is universally agreed, that the Akd’hra- 
BHiuTYAs usurped the throne, immediately after the tlcath of Puloma, the 
last of the Andhra-jiitiyas: and this last circumstance is corroborated by 
the testimony of Chinese historians, according to Mk. Dkouionks. Be- 
sides, in the Brahmi'nida, the Axd'hras and AMfHRA-jA 'J i'vAs arc con- 
sidered but as one dynasty, consisting of t!iiit>-six kings, from which, 
subtracing the nine Axd'iikas, remain twenty-seven kings, which is tlie 
exact number of kings in the dynasty of tlie And'hra-ja'ti'vas, resulting 
from four lists compared together. 

Nothing is related of the kings of this dynastj’, cxcc])t of the last, 
called Pulima'n, Puloma, Loma'di, ami Puloaia'kciiiii, or Puiom'a the 
pious Risni. He was a great conqueroi> and put an end to his life in the 
holy stream of the Ganges. 

» 

In an inscription found at Budd'ha-gdyu, and inserted in the first 
Volume of the Asiatic Researches, mention is made of three kings of 
Magad'ha, emperors of India. The first called Yajnya-varma, was a 
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niost religious prince, and, taken up with the performance of religious 
duties, he disturbed not tlie powerful ocean. JJis son Sardula-varma', 
though religiously inclined, was a great warrior : and he conquered the 
world or Lidia: and he terminated his brillant career, by the voluntary 
deed of death, near the uprising ocean ; probably at old Sugar behind 
Fullu near Moorgaicha^ in Major Rt-xxtLL's atlas. His son was also a 
pious prince, called Axanta-Varma'. Yajnya-varma' appears to be 
the same with Yajnya'sri in the accompanying lists, and the great grand 
father of Puloma. His name Yajxyasiu, as mentioned by the Pan- 
rallies, implies that he was fortunate, through the constant performance 
of the Yajn'ya. Yajxya-varji.a signifies the warrior, who delighted 
in the performance of the Vajxya : and had he been of the sacerdotal 
class, they would have called him Yajxy.v-'Sahma . His son conqueicd 
the refractory princes through Lidia, or the woild ; he was then entitled 
to the epithet ot Vijaya, or the great conqucior: and such is the name 
of the son of Yajnyasui', in the Puraiias, where Anaxta-Vahm.v' is 
called Cjiax DRAsai, because, being a religious piince, he was probably 
addictcil to the woiship of the moon. The Chinese historians mention 
an emperor of Lidia, called Yevoxai, which name is the same with 
'i'AjxYA, generally pronounced Yagxya. As lie lived in the year 408, 
the times do not coincide : but this was probably the title of some other 
pious prince. Puumax, Pcioma, or Loma' is called Poueo-wi lx, Hou- 
lOMiJ.x, and IIoi lomilxto, by the C/miesc. According to Mr. Dn- 
ccioxEs, he conquered all India, in the yearb'Sl, and died in 048. From 
him India was called Pouloniuen-Koue, or the country of Pulima x by the 
Chinese: and .he And'hra princes were so famous, that the inhabitants 
of the G angelic provinces were called, in the west, the Andhra Hindus, 
or Andre Indi, according to the Peutingerian tables, in which they are placed 
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along the banks of the Ganges. After the death of Polima'n, the whole 
country was thrown into confusion, according to Deguignes. Olona- 
CHUN, one of the chief officers, (perhaps Calyana'-chandra,) seized 
upon the Gangetic provinces, and hearing that the embassadors, from 
Taitsong, Emperor of China, to king Puliman, were coming with 
Hiuentse, the chief of the embassy, he sent troops to seize them : and 
Hiuentse effected his escape, with much difficulty, to Tibet ; where Yet- 
songlongtsan, king of that country, gave him an army, with which 
Hiuentse re-entered the Gangetic provinces, defeated the usurper, and took 
him prisoner. 

From the death of Piteuian we may date the fall of the empire, 
though not of the kingdom, of MagMIia, or south Bahar, in the year 
648. There were Maharajas, or Empeiors, at Canogc, in Gurjdrut, 
and other parts of India. Anu-Gangam, or the Gangetic provinces, was 
parcelled out, among several jwtty kings, such as the kings of Magad'ha, 
(or south Bahar ;) Mait'hila (now Tirhoot ;) Sdeeta (Oude,) and Benares : 
the kings of Carna-des'a formerly Anga (Cauna-Dah a'uya, in the 
latter end of the twelfth century, was one of them). There w'crc also 
kings of Tarnralipta (or Tamlmtk in Bengal,') and one of them sent an em- 
bassy to China, in the year 1001 : he is styled king of TanmoideUcou, by tljc 
Chinese. 

The kings of Gaur became very powerful afterwards, and even con- 
quered all the Gangetic provinces, at least as far as Benares. They assumed 
the title of Mahd-Bujds, even as late as the 15th century. It was then, 
that the town of Gaiir (or Gauda) became the first city of that part 
of India: and this certainly accelerated the fall of PuU-putra ; if It 
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existed tlien : and two rival cities, so near, or rather close to each other, 
could not exist toi^ether; and the vicinity Gauda probably induced the 
kings of Mugud lut to reside Patna ; and this, at so early a period, that 
x'ven the name of the ancient capital is almost effaced from every record, 
and even from the remembrance of the Hindus. 

The emperor Sio-De'va-Pa'la-De'va boasts of his having humbled the 
Hun'as, a foreign tribe, who had invaded India, and are occasionally men- 
tioned in the lists of countries and tribes in India. They succeeded the 
Parthiam, and seem of course to be the same with the Murundas, whose thir- 
teen kings ruled in the northern parts of India, immediately after the 
Tushdras or Parthians. These arc the Monotdu' of Ptolemy, who were 
masters of the whole country to the north of the Ganges, from Delhi to 
Gaur in Bengal. They are declared in the Purdnus to be Mlechhas, impure 
tribes, and, of course, they were foreigners. The same are called Maryanthes 
by Opiman in his Cynogetks*, who says that the Ganges runs through 
their country. Cosmas calls them white Huns ; and relates, that when 
he wrote, their king Gollas besieged a certain city, and that his ele- 
phants and horses drank up the water round it, ami thus forced it tu 
surrender. This has happened very often in the j)archcd countries of 
Bicanere and Jessel/nere ; and it tlocs not even leijuirc a numeious aimy, to 
drink up the scanty waters of a few wells loiind a city; but then the be- 
siegers, far from taking the towm a;c obliged to raise the siege in the 
greatest distress. 

The seven Cahn'as, in despite of the Bruhmanical tiibes, are still famous 

* Oppian Cynoget. lib. 4. v. idu, 

VoL. IX. Q 
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all over India; and their memory held in the greatest veneration, and their 
fame reached even as far as the Peninsula of Malacca, where they have still 
poems mentioning Caun'a, the MahA-RAja, or emperor of India, according 
to Mb. Marsdkn*. These poems, if procurable, might possibly throw 
some light on the history of those kings. Among the And’hra princes 
of this dynasty, there is one called CIaotami-putra, or the son of Gau- 
tama, being supposed to be an incarnation of him. He appears to be only 
a Bodhi-satwa, a disciple, or spiritual son ; an appellation of the same 
import, but more generally used in the western parts of India, and by the 
followers of Buddha. It is foretold in the CumaricA-chanda, that after 
the year 3600 of the Cali-yuga, answering to the year .500 of our era, a 
Budd’ha would be king of Magad'ha, of the house of Hema, and a 
Chandra-vansi ; and that after reigning 64 years, he would ascend into 
heaven. This Pod'hi-satwa, or subaltern incarnation of Budd’ha, or, in 
other words, Budd’ha himself, the D’harma-ra'ja, went to China, in the 
year 515 of our c?'a, wliere he is called D’harma : at Siam, and in the 
Peninsula, he is called Pouti-sat, and Poti-satu. 

We may consider Pulima'n as the last king of Magad'ha, at the same 
time emperor of India. After him appeared a powerful king called Visva.s- 
THATiCA, VisvASPHURji, and Visva-sphan'i. His i-eal name wa.s Pukan- 
jAYA. He expelled the Cshettris or the barons, as being too troublesome ; 
and exalted the lowest classes, such as the Caivarttas^ boatmen and fisher- 
men, tlie PdtieSy the Pulindas^ &c. He was, however, a great and powerful 
prince, and his dominions extended all over Anu-Gangain, or the Gangetic 
provinces. 


• Asiat. Researches, Vol, IV. p. 227. 
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Then came a dynasty of nine kings, called the nine Nagds, or Ndcds. 
These were an obscure tribe, called for that reason Gupta-vdnsas ; there were 
nine families of them, who ruled independent of each other, over various 
districts in Anu-Gangam; such as Padmovati (Patna)] Cantipuri (now 
Cotwall, nine coss to the north of Gwalior^ ; Magad'ha (or Bahar) ; Prayagd 
(or Allahabad ) ; Sdchta (or Owr/e) ; and Benares. There is still a powerful 
tribe of the Ndcds on the banks of the Jumna and the Bctwd-nadi, The 
Cansalas or Pttnd'hracas ruled in Tamralipta, near the sea-shore, according 
to the Vishnu-puratui. In other Purdiias, we read the Causalas, or An- 
d'hras, which is inadmissible. The kings of Mait'hila (or Tirhut) are often 
mentioned ; but the kings of Gaur (or Bengal) are never noticed, unless 
they be the Bdngavas, once mentioned in the Brahmdnda. The kings of 
Bengal are not mentioned in the book of the v'ars of PrIt’hwiua'ja in the 
twelfth century ; whilst those of Oude, Tirhut, Bahar, Napal are noticed, 
as well us Buoj'a king of Ud'ya-desd, now Orissa. 
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Baiihita 

Crishn'a 

*Sri-'Sata Cara a 
Paurn'amdsa • • 

Lainb6(lara • • 

Vivilaca 

M^gba-Sw^ti • • 
A'tamdiia • • • • 
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Purishbhoru • • 
Sunandana* • • * 

Cbacora 

Vataca 

Sira Sw4ti • • • • 
G6niati-putra . . 
Purhtidn • • • • 
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"Siva-scanda • . 
Yajn^sri 

Vijaya 
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VICRAMA'DITYA and SALIVAIIA'NA : 

THEIR RESPECTIVE ERAS, 

W ith an Account of tli* 

BALA-RAYAS OR BALHAR EMPERORS. 

J HE two periods of VicuASiA urTYA and Sa j.i-va'han'a are intimatel}’ 
connected ; and the accounts we have of these two extraordinary per- 
sonages are much confused, teeming with contradictions and absurdities, to 
a surprising degree. Their history is to be found in tlie Vicrama-charitra, 
the Sinhasana-Dxcdti'im'ati, and the Vctdla-pancha-vins'ati, which have been 
translated from the Sanscrit into all the dialects of India ; and the two last 
tracts are sections of the Vrihat-cat'ha. The Vicrama-charitra is very 
scarce in the Gangetic provinces ; but this deficiency is abundantly sup- 
plied, by ample extracts from that book, communicated to the Society, 
by Major Mackenzie of the Madras establishment. In general, the 
Hindus know but of one VicuAaiADiTVA ; but the learned acknowledge 
four ; and when, at my request, they produced written authorities, I was 
greatly surprised to find no less thon.eight or nine. Those who reckon four 
heroes of that name, agree only about two. The first Vichama was he, 
after whojn the period is denominated: the second is Raja' Hiioja. 
Some suppose that 'Sa'eiva'han a was one of them, and that the fourth was 
the son of Bho'ja; whilst others insist that this last was either Jay^v- 
ciiANDKA, or PrIthwi'-Ra ja, wlio fell in the great war against the Mahd- 
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bhatadicas, or Musulmans, in the year 1 192 . Every Vicrama'ditya is 
made to wage war against an antagonist called 'Sa'liva'iiana, Sa'la- 
ba'n, and often denominated NrIsiniia, Na'ge'ndra, &c. except one, 
whose opponent's name was Maha-bhat, and tliat of his followers Ma- 
hd-bhdt adieus, that is to say IaIuhammed and the Muhammalans. 

Vicrama'oitva made a desperate tapasya, in order to obtain power and 
a long life from CA'r>i'Di;'vi', and as she seemingly continued deaf to his 
intreaties, he was going to cut of!' his own head, when she appealed, and 
granted him undisturbed sway over all the Avorld for 1000 years, after which 
a divine child, born of a virgin and the son of the great Tacsuaca, car- 
penter or artist, would deprive liim both of his kingdom and of his life. 
Such are the words of the Vicrania-diaritra : and in the Cumdricu-c’handa it 
is said, that this would happen in the year of the Call-yuga 3101, answering 
to the first of the Christian era. Thus, Vicrama'ditta reigned for 1000 
years nearly vinmolested, in the enjoyment of every rational pleasure, and 
never troubling himself about his latter end ; till, recollecting the prophecies 
about this wonderful child, and that the time for their being fulfilled was 
near at hand, he grew very uneasy, and sent people all over the world, to 
find him out, that he might destroy him ; and having discovered the place 
of his abode, he advanced at the head of an immense army, but was de- 
feated, and lost his life, by the hand of this divine child, who was then 
five years of age. 

The history of these nine worthies, but more particularly when considered 
as a single individual, is a most crude and undigested mass of heteroge- 
neous legends, taken from the apocryphal gospel of the infancy of Christ, 
the talcs of the Rabbis and Talmudists concerning Solomon, with some 
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particulars about Mu hammed; and the whole is jumbled together with 
some of the principal features of the history of the Persian kings of the 
Sassdnian dynasty. For Vicrama is supposed to have waged war with the 
Romans^ all the time that he lived: that is to say for 145 years: and to 
have taken one of their emperors prisoner, whom he carried in triumph 
through the streets o^Ujjayin'i. One of these Vicramas was really a Hassa- 
trian prince : and the famous Shabour or Sapor, of that dynasty, took the 
Emperor Valerian prisoner. 

Thus Vicrama is made contemporary with Solomon ; and, like him, he 

is said to have found the great mantra, spell or talisman ; through which 
lie ruled over the elements, and spirits of all denominations, who obeyed 

him like slaves : otherwise they were sure of being severely punished. 
Like Solomon, he had a most wonderful throne, supported and adorned with 
lions, who were endued with reason and speech; and this wonderful fabric 
is called, in Sanscrit, Sinhdsana, oi the seat supported by lions. We read 
in the vkala-pancha-vinsaii, that it was through the assistance of the great 
Vetala, or Devil, that two Vicrama dityas obtained the empire of the 
world, a long life, with unlimited sway. They performed the puja in his 
honor, offered sacrifices, and in short dedicated, or gave themselves up to 
him. This is highly reprobated by divines in India, yet they seem to allow, 
that when all other means fail, it may be done, provided it be not for wicked 
and abominable purposes. We read in the Thaymirdthnameh* that the div. 
Argenk had likewise applied to the devil, to become the Solomon or 
Vicrama of his age. Zohac gave himself up also to the devil, in order 
to become the sovereign lord of the world, and with his assistance he killed 
his predecessor. 


• D’Hebbelots’s Bibl. Orient. ▼. Suleiman. 
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But let US return to the extract from the Vkrarnacharitra, b}' Major 
Mackenzie. Then came BalarIshi, Vicrama'rca, Bali and IhiAiiTHt- 
HARi, four brothers, from four mothers, of the four different classes, and 
sons of a holy Brahmen of Benares. The last, or BhartrIiiari, was of the 
fourth class, and succeeded to the throne. He was learned, pious, and 
valiant; and it is believed that he is still alive, as a Muni, in the wilds 
shove Ilai'i-div^ir. He was succeeded by Vicrama'rca, who made a sacrifice 
in honor of the goddess Ca li', and offered his own head. The goddess 
appeared to him, sa 3 ’ing, what is your boon ? That I may rule the world for 
a long time. The goddess, pleased with his faith and devotion, told him, 
that at Ujjayini, he should rule the terrestrial world for 1000 years, without 
hindrance or molestation, and at last that he should be slain by a child, 
born of a virgin one year and a half old. His brother, being informed of 
this circumstance, said he would lengthen his life to 2000 years, for, as he 
was to rule at Ujjayini for 1000 years, he had only to remain in that cit}' 
six months in the j'ear, and the other six out of it. He then ascended to 
heaven, in his human bod}’, where he was well received by Indra, saw 
Rambha' and Urvas'i' dancing, and there was presented with the famous 
Sinhdsana, or seat adorned with lions. 

He chastised the Veta'la-de'va, or the king of the devils, made 
him his slave, who then related to him twenty-five curious stories, to be 
found in the Vetdla-pancha-xiinsati. Toward the latter end of his reign, 
he sent secret emissaries, through all the world, to inquire, whether a child 
were born of a virgin one year and a half old. The messengers returned 
to Ujjayini, with the news, that a male child was born of a virgin, the 
daughter of a potmaker, begot by the king of snakes (called Tacsiiaca, 
or the Carpenter, in the original,) while she was in her cradle. They 
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informed him also, that this child, named Sa'lava'hana, had attained 
the age of five years ; and that his grandfather had made numbeiles'^ 
clay figures of soldiers to amuse him. 

\'^icr,\ma'uca marched at the head of an army; but the protecting 
snake came to the assistance of the child, and inspired the ligures of ciav 
with life, who started up as able warriois, attacked \'ick v:ma'uca and 
his arniv, and defeated him. Sa x.a-va'iiana cut off iiis head, and fluna 
it into Vjjayin'i, that his deatli might be known to all tlxe w^orld. The 
queen was delivered in that very month of a male chiM ; after which she 
burned herself with the head of her lord, who was re-united to the 
Supreme Being. Whilst the grandees of the state were assembled to 
place the child upon the imperial throne, \oice from heaven declared, 
that as the child was born after the death of his father, he could not 
succeed to the empire of India, but only to the throne of ]\Idlava ; and 
the same voice ordered the Sinhasana, or the imperial throne, to be buried 
in a secret place. SA'r.A-VA irAX x, who was a learned and j)ious man, 
became a Mimi, and w’ithdrew' to tlescrt places, to give himself up to de- 
vout contemplation. Major Mackiazik informs us, that in the chrono- 
logical list, VjcRAMAiicA is declared to have reigned only 944 years ; and 
in another, that it was only his dynasty or empire which is said to have 
lasted so long. 

The learned of the western parts oi India, whom 1 had an opportunity to 
consult, faured me, that the first ended about the beginning of 

the Chiistian ira, and the second Jlilieniiini, when the IMusulmans pene- 
trated into the more inland parts of India; probably under Mahmood, 
about the year 1000 of our era. 
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The year 3044 of the Cali-yuga is looked upo» by many as the j^car of 
Vicbama'rca's death: hence in the Deccan, they have reduced his supposed 
reign to 944 ; but by others it is looked upon as the first of his reign, 
which then must have ended in the 1000th year, answering to the first 
of the Christian era. Hence Vicrama is said, in the Tddkerat-Assalatin, as 
cited by Bernoulli, to have lived 1100 >ears, before he re-appeared and 
reigned at Dilli. 

This Vicrama'rca, called also Vichama-s'ena and Vickama-sinh, is 
supposed to be the most ancient; yet his brother BiiartrIhari (also named 
'Suca'ditva or Sucara'ja), besides a treatise consisting of 300 moral sen- 
tences, and simply called BuartrIhari, after him, wrote likewise a collec- 
tion entitled 'Sucasaptati, or the 70 tales of the Parrot. Mention is there 
made of a more ancient king, Vicbama-s'ena, to whom, and his daughter- 
in-law Prabh'ati', the Parrot relates these amusing stories. Every Vr- 
cbama has either a parrot, a demon, or statue to entertain him. Another 
peculiarity of every one of them is, that upon the least disappointment, or 
fit of ill-humour, he is ready to cut off his own head, and throw it at the 
feet of the goddess Ca'lI, who interposes and grants his boon. Hence it is 
said, that the first time he cut off his own head, Ca'iJ granted him only one 
hundred years; when cutting it off again, he obtained to live for 100 years 
more : and every time, his familiar, the Vctdla, replaced if upon his shoul- 
ders. This he did ten different timesj when the Vdtdla, or the devil, in- 
formed him that this could be done ten times only, and no more, as in the 
case of Ra'van'a, as every body knows. 

We read, that there was a king of Pdtal'iputra-pura, called Vicrama- 
TUNGA, who was like a lion, sinha: hence he is called Viceama-sinha 
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through thg whole legend. He happened to be in the holy city of Prad^h- 
tan'a, when fifty of his relations (the heads of whom were Maha'bhata, ami 
his four confidential associates, MAHA-vfRA-BA'Hu, or MAifA'-uA'HU, Su- 
ba'hu, Su-bha'ta, and Preta'pa'ditya, all tnaUabalaft, strong and valiant 
men), surrounded him with a numerous aimy of Mahabhatadicus, or Muham- 
mtdam. He effected his escape with much difficulty, and tied to Ldjayhu, 
where he concealed himself in the house off a rich merchant, who with his 
wealth enabled him to raise another army, w'hen he attacked the Mahabha- 
tadicas, and gained a complete victory. In tlic mean time, his wife Sa'si* 
LECH a', having been informed that her 1 'id liad been killed in battle, 
burned herself. The merchant's son having been confined by the king of 
Ujjayini, Vicuama-sinha, at the head of his army, set him at liberty, and 
then returned to his own capital Patal'i-jnit, a-pura, or Patna. It is said, 
in the third story of the Vctala-pancha-vinsati, that Maha'-bhata', or IMaha- 
BA ur, was from Anangapura, in Ananga-de'.sa, or country of Asa'sgx; 
the same with Ca'madeva, which Pandits suppose to be to\vard the west. 
Men \ AIMED is said to be the grandson of a king of India: hence he is 
called a relation of Vicuaai a ditya. 

In the seventh section of the Vrihat-cat'hd, we read, that there was a 
king of Pdtali-puira-pura, called Vicraaia'ditva, who hearing of the 
growing power of Xrisjnii king of the consecrated city, or Pratishtuna, 
called to his assistance the Gaja-pnti, (lord of the elephants, or king of 
Tibet), and the A'svapati (lord of horses or horsemen, or the king of Persia). 
The confedsntes took the field; but were defeated by NrIsinha-niupa or 
Sa'i.iva HANA, with an incredible slaughter. Vjcrasia ditya fled rvith the 
utmost precipitation to Pdtali-putra ; but meditating vengeance, he dis- 
guised himself like a earpati, or man who cariies all over India the holy 
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water of the Ganges, anti went to Pratish'tdria. There he was kindly 
received by a rich merchant, in whose house he remained a long time. King 
Nr'jsinha, or S'a -liva'hana, happening accidentally to call at the mer- 
chant’s house, they recognised each other; and Nrisinha, admiring his 
comely appearance, and also his courage and confidence, acknowledged 
himself overcome hy him ; when '\’'ieuAMA'DiTYA advanced, and they em- 
hraced each other most cordially. NnlfsiNiiA carried him to his palace, 
where, having entertained him in a suitable manner, they parted in peace, 
and ViCKAMA returned to Patal'i-putra-pura, having seemingly settled every 
thing concerning their lespective eras, at least it is so supposed. 

In the tenth section of the Vfihat-cafha, we read that Vicrama-ces'ari, 
was prime minister to Mkica xcadatta, king of Patali-putra. The king 
used to wander by himself through the woods, wlicre he often lost his way, 
seemingly throvigh some infirmity ; and his prime minister used to go in 
search of him. It ha})pened once that he could not find him, and, passing 
near a holy place called Brama-sf hala, he saw a Brahmen, sitting under a 
tree, near a well. Vkrama-ce's'ari approached the holy man, who forbade 
him to come near, as he had just been bitten hy a venemous snake : but 
ViCRAMA, who was well acquainted with the medical art, soon cured him. 
The Brahmen, willing to shew his gratitude, asked him why he did not 
aspire to power and dominion. Vicrama-ck's'ari .seemed willing enough, 
and asked him how this could be effected. The priest replied, perform the 
puja in honour of the great Vetala, or the devil, and you will obtain from 
him whatever you wish ; and you Avill become like Vi-sa.\ia-saii*a, with the 
title of Tri-Vicuama, who had the sidd'his, or power of working miracles. 


At Pratishtdnd, says the Brahmen, on the bank* of the Gbddver'i, reigned 
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Tui-Vicrama*S'Ena, tlic the son of Vicrama-s'ena, He was thus called, 
because he possessed acrama, pmcrama, and vicrama^ three synonymous 
words, implying energy in a great degree. A Brahmen used to come \cry 
often, and presented him every time with a flower, in which was concealed 
a jewel of great value. The king respectfully received the flower, an'd after- 
wards threw it away into a corner, where they all lemaiiied neglected and 
undistuibed. At last the king aceidcntally discovered a jLwel, and seairliing 
into ever} (lower, found in everyone a gcni also. \Vhtn the pi.cstean.e 
again, he asked the reason of this strange cireumstanee, and wliat he meant 
by it. The Brahmen infonnetl him, that, if he would come alone to a cer- 
tain place, ^^hieh he pointed out, he would then reveal the whole mystery. 
The king did not fail to go, on the appointed day ; wlicn the Brahmen in- 
formed him, that before he could unfold this secret, it was necessary that he 
should go into an adjacent grove, M herc was a corpse hanging upon a tree ; 
cut the rope, says he, and biing tlie dead body to me. The king, though 
very unwilling, was obliged to comply, and hav ing cut the rope, he placed 
the dead body upon his shoulders; and, on the road, a spirit that was in it, 
spoke, and related live and twenty stories to amuse and dcciive the king ; 
when, at the end of each story, the corpse flew back to its tree, and every 
time TRt-VicRA?iA went and brought him back, and being at f.^t irritated, 
he took care lie should no more escape. 'J'lien the spirit infonned him 
that the Brahmen w'anted to destro’’ him, and usurp lii-i tlnonc. For this 
purpose, he was going to perform somr magical rites, in which a tlead coipse 
was absolutely’ necessary ; and that this was the reason why he harl insisted 
on the i 'ng bringing him a dead body. Tki-Vicram \-s'ln’a being - ,ds- 
fied with the truth of this information, put the Brahmen to death; and Ma- 
ha'deVa appeared to him, saying, thou wcit before \hcR.\M,\'i>JTV a, poi- 
tion of my own essence. I liave now generated, thee in the eharactc r of 
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Tri-Vicbama to destroy the wicked; and ultimately thou wilt be Vicrama- 
DiTVA again ; and, when thou diest in that last character, thou wilt be re- 
united to me. riiis alludes, according to the learned, to the two Millm- 
niwns of Vicrama'ditva. This legend is a little obscure, and the com- 
piler seems to have jumbled together the legends of Vicrama'ditva and 
Sa'i-iva'mana ; though of the latter no mention, by name at least, be 
made. 

As Vi-sA.MA-s'iLA was at fiist king of Pralisht'una, he was, of course, the 
same with 'Sa'liva'iian'a ; and the first part of the legend has an obvious 
reference to him in that character, ^'^jcrama-cesa'ri appears to be the 
S'ri-Carx'a-deva-Ra'ja-Vk'uama, with the title of A'djjva, who de- 
throned his sovereign, taking advantage of his infirmities; and this Vjcra- 
ma-ci.s'ari, in the third story of the Vetula-panchavinsati is declared to be 
king of Pdtali~piitra~bhu-viandalam, or country and region of Pdiali-piitra, 
as eveiy body knows : and his wife's name was Chandka-prabha'-magadhi, 
being a native of Magadlut, 

It -is said, in some legends*, that three male children were born the 
.^ame day : one, the son of a Brahmen, the second, a Csheitri, and, the 
third, a J'aWya: some add a fourth of the «SWr« tribe. It was foretold, 
that one of them would become king, or, at least, remain so without being 
molested, if a king already ; but not before the two others had been put to 
death. The Brahmen, hearing of this, easily circumvented the J'ais'pa, who 
was a 'Idili, or oil-man, with whose body he wanted afterwards to perform 
a most abominable sacrifice to Veldla, or the devil, in order to destroy 
Vicrama'ditva. Maha'dkVa became incarnated in the person of Thi-Vi- 


• In the Bhnja-p ahand!ha, 
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CRAM A, at Ujjayini, or rather P7'atisht'ana, on the following occasion. The 
gods, that is to say, the Brahmens and Hindus, being vexed by the Mlich'- 
has, or foreign and impure tribes, went in a body to Cailha, to Maha'- 
pe'va, to whom they said, you and Vishnu have destroyed the Asuras, or 
Daityas, but these arc born again on earth as MlMihas. They vex the 
Vipras, or Brdhtnens, and will not allow tlie performance of religious lites 
and sacrifices, destroying all the religious instruments, and other requisites : 
they even carry away the daughters of holy Munis. In conseijuence of this 
remonstrance, Tripuka'ri, or ]\1aha'-df.va, was incarnate, in the house of 
Suua-Mahe'ndra'oityA'Jagatjaya, at Ujjayini, who was making 
to obtain a son. As soon as his wife had conceived, the heavenly host came 
down to worship her. The high-priest and prime minister, who were also 
childless, obtained each a son; and young Vicrama'ditya, called also 
Vi-SAMAs'iLA in this place, soon surpassed his teachers in learning and 
wisdom. 

Tlie old king resigned the throne to him, and then withdrew to Benares ; 
and Vicrama'ditya became king of heaven, hell, and earth; the genii 
and demons were obedient to him, and his fame reached the While is/atid in 
the sea of milk, or White sea. Ilis general, Vicrama-s'acti, conquered Dac- 
shina-pat'ha, (or the I)eckin,) Mad'hya-dcs'a, (or the inlanrl pai ts of India,) 
C&smirr and Saurashtt'a, (or Soret,) •’tid the countries to the east of the 
Ganges. He forced VIka-se'na-Si . h i les'wara, or the king of Sinhala, 
or Ceylon, sue for peace, and to give him his daughter, and Cut'aca, 
(or Cuttacu,) was obliged, at last, to submit. He extirpated several tribes 
of Mlech'has, and others surrendered at discretion. He married, at I'i/ayin';, 
three wives,^ GunavatI, Chandra'vati, and Madana-sunda'ui' : wishing 
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to marry a foiirtli, he saw, in the house of VisVacarma, a beautiful damsel, 
daughter of Calinoa-s'eni, king of Stambhasta, (now Cambat, or Cambay,) 
in CuUngadcs'a. He sent a trusty man to demand her of her father, who 
refused his consent: but Vicrama'ditya sent one of his attending spirits, 
who soon obliged him to comply. 

This is, it seems, the Vicrama'ditya who obtained a famous boon from 
IxDRA, in favour of his favourite country Muluva, that it should never be 
visited by drought. In his time theie had been no rain for twelve years, 
owing to San I or (Saturn,) passing into the house of 'Sucha, (or Venus,) 
in ViusHA, (or Taurus,) through the Siuaia-bhvda, (or section of the wain) 
in Roliiin, (or the stars near Aldcburan). In the time of Da's xka i’ua, 
Saturn, the offspring of the Sun, attempting to go through this path, was 
prevented by Das'ara i'iia, and hurled down into a country which he set 
on tire, and it was, fiom that circumstance, called Barbara. 

In the Siiilidsaiia-dii'cUrinsdti, the twenty-fourth statue is introduced, 
giving to king 13h6.ia an account of Vicrama, and of 'Sa'liva iian'a. 
There was, in Purandarpura, a rich merchant, who, before he died, gave to 
every one of his four sons an caithen pot, scaled, with injunctions not to 
open it till after liis tleceasc. When opened, the first was found to con- 
tain nothing but earth; the second, coala; the third, bones; and the fourth, 
bran. Vkkama was applied to for an explanation, but neither he nor any 
body else could explain this enigma. The four sons went aftei wards to 
Pratishl'an'a, and neither the king nor any body else there' could give 
them an answer; but theic was a wonderful child who did. There were 
two Brahmens, who had a sister, who lived with them in a state 
f)f widowhood, her husband having died whilst .she was yet very 
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young. She conceived by a (pv Tacshaca ;) and the brothers, 

asl)aincd of this seeming disordeily behaviour of their sister, left the 
country. The unfortunate young widow, thus deserted, found an asylum 
in the humble cottage of a pot-makei, whete she Avas delivered of a male 
child, whom she called Sa liva'han' a. The child, hear\ng of this strange 
ease, went to the king’s presence, where the four sons of the merchant were, 
with a numerous and respectable assembly- He spoke without embarrass- 
ment, and they were astonislied, for his words were like amrit or ambrosia. 
The first pot, says he, containing earth, entitles the owner to the landed 
jiroperty of his father. The second contains coals, and of course all the 
timber and wood become the property of tlie second son. The third is 
entitled to the elephants, horses, cattle, and animals of all descriptions 
belonging to the estate ; and the fourth is entiilcd to the corn and grain 
of all kinds, the property of his father. Vic r mia'dita’ a, on hearing of 
this, sent for the cliild, who refused to come; go, says he to the mes- 
senger, and tell him tliat Avlien I have completed my business, or in other 
Avoids, Avhon I shall be perfected, or my time is arrived, he Avill come to 
me of himself. \Tc raaia'dita a, irritated at this ansAver, Avanted to kill 
him ; and advanced, at the head of a numerous army, against the child, 
who, making tiguies of holdicrs Avith clay, animated them. They fought 
on both sides Avith courage; hut flic Ndga-cumura, or son of the great 
serpent, stupified Vicraaia’'' army: .klio, finding Jiis soldiers asleep, im- 
jilored the assistance of the scrpi '* ^'.\sl,c I, avIio ga\'e him some anu'it, 
Avith which he reviA'cd his troops; and 'S.vh.iv yuan a, hearing of this, 
sent tv V men for some of it, and Vicraaia eomjdied Avith his request; 
and hcic ends the legend, wiiieh was introduced only to give an instance ot 
Vk uama'ditya's unbounded geneiositv. 

VoL, IX. 
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The next Vicrama'ditya, and whose history is best known all over 
India, was the son of Gauddabha rupa, or he with the countenance of 
an ass; and an account of him is given in the Vicrmna-upac hyima, or 
first section of the Sinhimna-dxoatrinsati. 

The next Vicrama'ditya was the famous king Bhoja, who recovered 
the Smhdsana, and going to tlie White island, dived into the infernal re- 
gions, where he saw the apartments ofCRisHNA, or Vishnu; and close to 
them those of Bali, who received him kindly, and bestowed upon him the 
title of Vicrama'ditya; and his son, called Jaya'nanda, was stiled also 
Vicrama'ditya. According to others, Jaya'nanda iras only either the 
adopted son, or the son-in-law of Kaja-Bh6ja, having married his daughter 
Bha'nu-matI. 

The principal feature of the history of these Vicrama'dityas, as I ob- 
served before, at whatever period they lived, is their quarrels with a certain 
king, called Sa'liva'hana, with the title of NbIsinha, Na ga-cuma'ra, 
Nage'ndra, &c. except one, who is introduced as contemporary with 
Muhammed, and waging war against him, and his followers, the Mahdh- 
katddicas. Even in the time of Java chandra, the last emperor of India, 
we find, in Persian records, a 'Sa'lba'han, king o^ DilU: and in the dis- 
trict of Budhaon, in that province, there is a small town, the capital of a 
Pergannah of the same name, called Cole-'Sdlbdhan, or the fort of 'Sa'lba'han, 
and said to have been built by him. 

The chief authorities, after the Vicrama-chariira, and the other books I 
have mentioned before, are the last sections, or rather supplements to the 
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Agni Vi\\A Bh(Voishya-piir&naSy the list of the kings- of MaltoA, i« the Ayin- 
Acheri, the Vamlivali, or Raj/roMi, written by Raja' Raghuna'tha, of 
the Cach'hxva tribe, at the command of the emperor Aurengzebe; and, 
lastly, a list of the Bala-R6yas, or Balhara emperors, and of the sove- 
reigns of MalxcA. The last section, or rather supplement or appendix to 
the Agni-puran'a, is the best chronological list that has come to my know- 
ledge. It is seldom found annexed to that Pttr/tna ; no more than the 2 ,\y- 
pendix to the Bhavishya. I was however fortunate enough to find it at the 
end of a copy of the Agni-piiranu, at least two hundred years old; and, 
though complete, almost worn out. There I found the beginning of the 
aj)pendix on futurity, exactly in the same hand-writing with the body of 
that Parana, and the owner most kindly made me a present of the last leaf, 
which contains both the end of that Parana, and the beginning of the ap- 
pendix. In a copy of that appendix, it is said to be the 63d and last see- 
tion of the Agni-parma. The numbers do not correspond now, though 
it be acknowledged, that the division of the Purdn'as, into sections, has 
not been the same, at all times, and in every part of India. 

With regard to the appendix, or section, of the Bhavishya-purdn'a, it 
is obvious that it never made part of that Parana, at least in its pre- 
sent state: but, as it treats of futurity (Bhavishya), it was probably on 
that account attributed to it; for it appeaia that it belonged originally to 
some astronomical treatise, and it is v'cry much like the preliminary section 
to the JyUirciddbhardna. It is supposed by some, that it is a shott extract 
from the t . md part of that Parana, which either no longer exists, oi- is 
not to be commonly found. In the first part, there is not a word about 
fiituritv, or the times to come. 

s 2 
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These lists arc the moie valuable, as they give us an account of the em- 
perors of the west in India, of whom little or no notice is taken in the 
Piiranas. The chief object of the compilers seems to be to establish the 
chronology of the western parts India, since the expiation of Ciia'nacya, 
down to the death of Pith ai'ka', and .Iaya-Cuanora, in the year II92. 
The three first lists are neaily the same, and jirobably they were originally 
so; and as the list of the emperors of the west in India, in \\\o Ayin-Jcbcri, 
is one of them, it is obvious, that above two hundred years ago, they were 
considered, by the Pandits who assisted Auvl-I'azjl, as authentic docu- 
ments. 

The fourth list is from a woik entitled Vansdvali, or the genealogies; 
but more commonly called Rdjavali, or reigns and successions of kings. 
It was written in the year 1659, by Raja' Raghuxa'tha, of the Cachlru'a 
tribe, at the command of Acuengzkbe. This has been translated into all 
the dialects of India, and new modelled, at least twenty different way.s, ac- 
cording to the whims and prc-conceivcd ideas of every individual, wlio 
chose to meddle with it. 

It is, however, the basis and ground-work of modern hi.story among the 
Hindus; as in the Khuldset-ul Tuwdric, and the Tudkcrdlussaldtin. The 
latter treati.se is a most perfect specimen of the manner of w'riting history 
in India; for, excepting Raghuna'th’s list, almost e\cry thing else is 
the production of the fertile genius of the compiler, who lived above 
a hundred years ago. In all these lists the compilers and revisers seem 
to have had no other object in view, but to adjust a certain number of 
rcti-.ukablc epochs. This being once effected, the intermediate spaces are 
filled up with names of kings not to be found any where else, and, most pro- 
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bably, fanciful. Otherwise tljcy leave out the names of those kings of 
whom nothing is recorded, and attiibutc the years of their reigns to sonic 
among them better Known, anil of greater fame. They often do not scruple 

to transpose some of those kings, and even whole dynasties; either in con- 

* 

seijuenee of some preconceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking a fa- 
mous king for another of tlie same name. It was not rnco oinon with ancient 
writers, to pass from a remote ancestor to a i emote des'ondant; or from a 
remote predecessor to a remote successoi, by leaving out the intermediate 
generations or sueecssions, and .sometimes asi nig tlie years of their 
icigns to a I emote successor or pi edece.ssor. In this mtii tier the lists of the 
ancient kings of Persia, both by oriental wi iters and others in the west, 
liave been compiled: and .some instances, of this nature, might be produced 
from sciiptnie. I was acquainted lately, at Benares, with a chronicler 
of that sort ; and, in the several conversations I had with him, he candidly 
acknowledged, that he filled up the iutei mediate spaces between the reigns 
of famous kings, with names at a venture; tlu.L he shortened or lengthened 
their reigns at pleasure; ami that it was uiulci stood, that his predecessors 
had taken the same liberties. (His lucubiations were of little use to 
me; but he had collected various ^l^ts of kings, of which he allowed 
me, with much difficulty, to take eo[)ic.''.',' Through their emendations 
and corrections, you see plainly a total want ot Jii'itorieal knowledge and 
ciiticism; and sometimes some disingcmiity is hut too obvioiis. 

This is, however, the case with the sections on futuiity in the Biui^avai, 
Vayu, Vishjvi and Brahnianda-puraKas ; which, u ith the above lists, consti- 
tute the whole stock of histoiical knowledge among tiie lliiidiis; and the 
whcfle might be comprised in a few quaito pages of print. These I haw* 
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collected together, with notes, derived from the assistance of foreign 
writers ; and hereafter they may be corrected, from a few historical passages 
in their books, grants, and inscriptions, which last must be used soberly. 
With regard to these lists, their being brought down, even to our own days, 
can be no objection ; for it is the case with many of our old chronicles. 
We have them in the Ayin-Acbc)% in the state they were in at that time. 
I have some copies, in which their chronology is brought down to the reign 
of Aurengzebe : and, lastly, some, in which the arrival of the English is 
foretold, under the name of Tamra-varna, foreigners, the offspring of Mava, 
the engineer of the giants, and the son of Twashta. Tamra-vani a WteraWy 
signifies copper-coloured, but is interpreted Aruna-varn'a, or of the colour 
of the morning dav'n ; and, in lexicons, the Greeks, or Yavanas, are said to 
be Tdmra-varna. In RaghunaYh’s list, it is remarkable, that no obvious 
notice is taken, either of the elder Vicrama'ditya, or of 'Sa'liva'hana ; 
they are however concealed under the names of Aditya, ridiculously 
written Adhescht by Tieffenthaler, and under that of D’hananjata, 
which last is meant for 'Sa'eiva'hana. 'Aditya is obviously m^ant here 
for Vicrama; in some copies he is called Hara-bha'ga, or a portion of 
Hara, the destroyer; because it was necessary that he should destroy 
550,000,000 men from among the impure tribes, before he could obtain the 
rank of a Sacis'wara; and whatever man kills a Saciswara only, obtains 
that exalted rank, as did 'Sa'liva'hana. 

Dhananjaya, or Dhanid'iiara, as he is called also, is supposed by 
Abul Fazil, to have been the grandfather of Sa'liva'hana-^ : but, as 
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there are several kings and legislators called Vicrama ; in the same manner 
we find also several Sa'liva'hanas. This grandson of Dhananjava is 
made contemporary with another Vicrama'ditya, who is supposed to have 
begun his reign A. D. 19 1 ; but, according to others, either in the ycai 
184 or £00. In Raghuna'i'h’s lists, current in the western parts of India, 
which have appeared in print, instead of 'Sa'liva'hana, ^Ye find Samddra- 
pala, perhaps a disciple of his, and thus called, because he came by sea. 
In this remarkable instance, these lists differ, most materially, from those 
in use in the Gangetic provinces, and eastern parts of India. In^the latter, 
in the room of Vicrama'ditya, we read 'Suraca, or 'Sudraca, a famous 
emperor of India, mentioned in the Puranas, and of whom it is said, in the 
Cumarica-d han'da, that he would ascend the imperial throne, after 3290 
years of the Cali-yuga were elapsed, that is to say, in the year of our Lord 
191, and that lie would reign in the city of Charchita, thus called from the 
search (chercht in French,) or inquiries made there into various religious 
opinions, and new dogmas ; and thus it is understood by learned men 
from the w^est of India, and it appears that there were several cities thus 
called. This 'Sudraca had also the title of Vicrama, and of A'ditya : bul 
in the eastern lists no mention is made of Samudra-pala. Tjei fi-ntha- 
LER takes notice of him, and Bernoulli lias given ns the whole legend, 
such as it is in the MSS. copies. 

When Vicrama'ditya was ninei- years of age, then came Samudra- 
pala, or he who was fostered, or wafted over, by Samudra, or the ocean, 
because it is understood, that he came from distant countries by sea. He 
appeared in -the character of a holy man, working miracles, and, as it 
seems, preaching about regeneration. He was kindly received by Vicrama - 



BiTVA, wlio htiiiir oid and dcciTpir, wished very much to be regenerated. 
S.\jjrnKA-VA'i A coniplie<l witli his wishes; and, as there W'as a stout 
young man just dead, he directed the old king to sent! his own soul 
into that corpse, and show ed hin\ how to do it. Vicha ma oitva did 
so, and the young man revived immediately, to the great astonishment 
of the multitude. In the mean time, Samudra-va'j.a conveyed his 
own soul into the body of the king; and, in that old and decrepit 
frame, he contrived to maintain himself, for the space of 55 yeai’s, 
or more correctl}' od years, two months, and twenty days ; and thus 
governed the country, with unlimited sway, in rhe shape and character 
of Vickama'ditya. These 5v» years being added to the 90 ycais of Vi- 
crama's life or reign, the sum, 145, is exactly the diflVrencc between 
the eras of Vicrama, and 'Sa i.iva'hax a, in the Dck'lihi ; for, in the 
northern parts of India, they reckon only 135 years. This new 'Sa'i.i- 
VAHANA, or rather his disciple, or follower, if he ever existed, died in 
the year 335: for this second Vicrama, or'SupRACA, as he is called in 
the Cwndrica-chanda, ascended the Imperial throne in the year of 
Christ 191 : hut in RaghoxaTii’s list, this event took place in tlie 
year £91. That there is an error of 100 years is obvious, on tlie autho- 
rity of the above section of the Scanda-purdn'a, and also from the par- 
ticulars in the same list. There it is declared, that the succession of tlie 
Hindu princes enclcd in the year of the Cali-yuga 41 lb, answciing to 
that of Christ 101b; but the particulars give 421b; and, by retrench- 
ing these 100 years, the aggregate sums, resulting from the subordinate 
periods, perfectly agree with the general one, as given at full length in 
the list. These subordinate periods become also proportionate to one 
another, from Maha'bah’s accession to the throne, 355 B. C. down 
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to tlie year 1016 of our era. The reason why these 100 years, and a few 
more in another place, were introduced, is that the correctors of this list 
confounded the final overthrow of the Hindu empire, in the year 1 1 92 , by 
SAUEBCDDErx, with the mortal wounds given to it by Sebecteghin, 
and his son Mahmud, in the beginning of the eleventh century. In all 
the copies which I have seen, of Raghu na tu's' list, an obvious notice is 
taken of the famous emperor I1h6ja: yet the learned insist that he is 
concealed there, under the epithets of DnvA-DHA'u v'-sixHA, as he is called 
in some lists, and 'Saila-Diia'ka-sixiia in otliers ; but in many copies 
these names are written erroneously Damo-Dmak a-s'en a, and Jala-dhara- 
sena. In the Bhoja-prabamlha the epithet Di.'va is always prefixed to his 
name, thus De'va-Buoja ; and in the room of these various surnames, we 
find in some copies Divavana-sixiia, As Bhoja was king of Dhara 
(now Dhcir) he might certainly be denominated Dha'ra'-siniia. This 
famous city is called aho ' Saila - dhara , and Bhoja is called 'Sa'ila'ditya, 
or Vicramaditva, who resided at '6ai/a-d/nn‘«.', in the Satnfjaya - imhatmyu ; 
and in the same manner, 'Sa'liva'haxa is denominated Pattax-sixiia or 
'Se'xa, from the town of Pratisthana (or Pattau ) where he is said to have 
resided. If so, the new modellers of these lists have introduced many 
obscure, or rather fictitious names, in order to fill up the space, between tliat 
emjKior and the downfal of the empire in 1192 , by SAiiEBUDDrr.x, which 
they have confounded with the catastrophe under Maiimud-ben-Sebec- 
TEGHiN. In various lists, Avhich J i avc seen, Sebecteguix's name is 
written Sebi ctekin, Sanectekin, Nectekin, &c. 

As Bh6ja is not noticed by any foreign writer, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the time in which he lived, from the vague and contradictory data to 
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be fountl in Hindu romance, within 100 years at least of the real time. 
Such is however the state of the Hindu chronology, even in modern times: 
and from such wretched materials what can be expected? Western histo- 
rians, and those of China, have occawonally recorded eclipses, which are of 
great service in chronology ; but they are absolutely disregarded by Hindu 
Avriters; at least, I have never been able to procure a single observation upon 
record, and connected with any historical fact, or the reign of any well- 
known king or emperor. 

Tn these dift’erent lists, the principal eras arc, the accession of IMaha - 
Bali to tlie Imperial throne, 355 years B. C. his death in 327, the massacre 
of the Imperial family in 313, and finally, the expiation of Chan'acya, 
312 years B. C. and of these lemarkablc events 1 took particular notice in 
m}- essay on the Gangctic pro\ inces. 

The next remarkable era is that of SaTivau ana and the eldest Vjcra- 
ma'ditya: this the compilers and revisers have wraj)t up in such darkness, 
and I believe designedly, th.at it is almost impossible to re-cognisc these two 
famous kings. In some, 'Sa'i.iva'uana is called Pattan-s’inha ; in others 
Dhaxanjaya, Dhanadiiaiia, &c. Saca, 'SACTi-i'iNiiA ; and in the Vrihat- 
cat'hu, Sama-sIla, and Vi-sawa-sila, and lastly Ha'i.a and Sa la, Ha'li 
and Sa'li, Nuisinha and Nara vahana. ViCKAMAinrvA is some- 
times called 'Adity A simply ; in other places Vicrama, Vk ramamitra, 
VlCRAMA-TUXOA, VlCRAMA-S'lNHA, VlCllA MA-SEN A, VlCKAMA-CtSARI, 
Vicjiama'rca, &c. whilst he is sometimes left out entirely;, which is 
immaterial, as they say, when Sa'liva'hana, his antagonist, is men- 
tioned. 
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Tlie third epoch is that of king Suraca, called also 'Aditta, and Raj,v- 
^'icuAMA, who began his reign in the year 191- 

The fourth era is that of VicuAM'AniTYA the son of Gandharupa, 
whose reign began in the year 441. 

The fifth is the appearance of Maiia'-biiat' orMuHAMMrn; and the 
sixth is the accession of IIhoja, called also Vicram auitva, to the im- 
perial throne. 

The seventh era is tlic defeat and death of Pitiiaura in 1192, and 
that of Jaya-cii.v\dua, in the year llOi- 

Let us now examine and compare together the lists in the appendix to the 
Jigni, and to the Bhai isln/a-puranas, and also in the Aphx-Aeheri. In the 
Bhavishya, the years are omitted, hut it agrees otherwise with the other 
lists, as much as can reasonably be expected. 

There are three kings in the appendix to the Agn't parcnla, seemingly in 
a regular order of succession; but who are to be rejected from the list; 
as it appears, from the context, that they ncre only in a collateral line, 
and seem to have been rebellious vassals, who, taking advantage of the 
weakness of their liege, set ur (or themselves, in their own country. 
The first was a rebel of the namecfAxACA, as seemingly implied by bis 
name, who tundc himself independant, and resided in the toAvn of D'hdra. 
He lived 19 () years; that is to say, his collateral dynasty lasted so many 
years, and this dynasty was very properly omitted in the Ayin-Acberi. 
Then comes Suc'u-s'tNA, or Sumuc h-s'eka, with another king caller 
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C’ha’dga or C’harga ; and tliese resided at Chitra-cht’a in Bundek' handy 
as asserted in that section or appendix, Sumuc’ha-s'ena is called Kknecic- 
intht Ayin-Acberi ; and in that treatise, Chilra-cuta, their metropolis,, 
is metamorphosed into a king, to whom a reign of one year only is allotted. 
The names of the three next princes, CiiANDftA pa la, Mahf.'ndra-pa'la 
and Kurkuw-chuxd, in the Ayin-Acberi, should be written in this manner, 
IIa'ma-chandra, who did not reign : his son was Ciiaitra-pa'la, who 
w'as elected emperor of India after the death of Jaya-naxda. Ilis son 
and successor was Ma'iia-ciiandua-pa'la ; but I conceive that the true 
name of the latter was Maiiendra-pala. 

From C/ia'xacva's' expiation to the first year of Vicrama'ditva, the 
son of Gandiia-rupa, the three lists do not materially differ from each 
other with regard to the number of kings, and the order of succession. 
The greatest difficulty is, from the first year of Vicbama'dttta, the son 
of Gandha-rupa, or IIarsha-me'gha, which last is a ridiculous epithet 
for an ass, to the first of Bhoja. The greatest part of the names of the 
kings, in this list, are probably fictitious, except some of the most illus- 
trious, The first we recognise is Mah'abali, or Nanda, who ascended 
the throne of India 355 years before Christ. From his accession there 
elapsed 299 years, according to IlACiiiUNAi’n s list, to the death of Vi- 
crama'ditya, whicli happened 56 years B. C. Then appears Diianan- 
JAYA, who put to death 'Aditya; these are 'Sa'liva'iiana and Vicra- 
ma'ditva ; the times coincide, and the name of one of them. Dhanan- 
jaya is also tlie name of A'rjuna in the Mahd-bluirat, of whom it is 
said, that he did not exult over the ignorant and ill-favoured, but spent 
his riches among the needy ; in short, he was the wonder of all good 
men. This is the character given of Sa'liva'uana in the Cumdrkd- 
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c'han'da, and the Agni-purutia. This second Dhananjaya, called also 
Dhanandhara, is reckoned as an Vtpata, or prodigy; and some account 
of him is given in the Ayin-Acbcri*, and also in traditionary legends. 
He sprang sudtlenly from the middle of a temple at Prat-shtuna in the 
Dekhin, in a human form, and with a divine countenance, holdinsra brijrht 
sword. He attacked A'ditv'a, or Vicram'aditya, whom he put to death ; 
then, leaving the Dekhin, he marie Uyjay'ini the seat of his einpiic. In 
the grant found at Mottghir, allusion is made to Vickajia'ditya, under 
the name of Sacadwishi, the foe of Saca or Sa'liva'haxa ; and it is 
not improbable that the prime minister, in the inscription on a pillar at 
Buddaul, is compared to 'Saiiva'ixana, under the name of Diianax- 

JAYAf. 

There were undoubtedly many Vicrams'dttyas; but wdiich of them 
instituted the era denominated after him, is by no means obvious : for there 
is hardly any instance, I believe, of any sovereign or legislator that ever 
instituted an era called after him, and beginning w’ith some memorable 
event, during the course cither of his life or of his reign. Any one of 
them might have instituted the era ; but it does not follow that he lived 
at the beginning of it. The author of the l ausdvuli, and in general all 
those who have attempted to new model his list, say, that the era of Vi- 
CRAMADiTYA was instituted by his brother BriARTRtiiARr, or Suca'ditva, 
wdio is called Sacwant.* on that accouiit. He reigned fourteen years ; and 
after his deatli, Vicrama'ditya took it up, made some corrections, and had 
it called after his own name. This circumstance is noticed by BKK.vouixLr, 
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from the Tadkcrat-assaladn ; but the copy in Mr. Harikotost's possession 
is the most explicit on this subject, and 1 find that it is by no means a 
new idea. According to some, these fourteen years are the difference between 
the era of Vicrama'dita'a in its corrected, and the same in its original 
state. This 'Sucaditta is called also Vicrama'ditya in the Dekkin, 
and is said to have begun his reign in the year of the Cali-t/uga 5020, 
and to have died in the year 3034, from which they reckon the era of Vr- 
CRAMA : but in the northern parts of India, they say that he began his reign 
in the year 3030, and died in the year 3044. Yet this BHARTRi[HARi,in the 
collection of talcs attributed to him, alludes to another Vichama'jmta'a, 
wlio, from the context, certainly lived long before him. Sueh is the uncer- 
tainty about this famous cmj)cror, that wc are obliged to distinguish between 
the years since the time of ^’'ICRAMA'nITVA and those of his era. Thus, 
in tlie 'Satrujaya-viahatmya, we read, that after 466 years of the era are 
elapsed, then would appear the great and famous Vicrama'ditva ; and 
then, 477 after him, 'Saila'ditya, or Bh6ja, would reign. In the ./4yin- 
Acberi, the various dates, from the era of Vicrama'ditva, are to be 
reckoned from his accession to tlie throne, in tlie middle ages of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The third epoch in my list, and in most of the lists in the eastern 
parts of India, is tliat of 'Scraca, who was succeeded by his brother 
CrIshna, according to tlie Pwra/z'aj. ‘He began his reign in the year 191 , 
and was also considered as a Vicrama'ditva, or rather a Samvatica, or 
author of a ci\ il peiiod ; and of him alsol took particular notice hi my essay 
on the Gangetic provinces. 


The next period is that of Vicrama'ditva, the son of the man with 
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the countenance of an ass. lie is called in the list Gandha-pa'i.a, or 
fostered by an ass. This prince is oniittetl in several copies from tlie west ; 
and between Gandha-pa'la and Vickama'ditva, or Vicuama-pa'la, as 
he is called in these copies, there intervenes a king called Sa'datpa'la. 
This Vickama ditya had two sons, one called Tii.ac.v-chandra, who 
reigned only two years, and was succeeded by his eldest brother, Vicra- 
sia-se'na, or Vicbama'ditya ; and this TiL.ACA-cnANDUA appears in the 
character of BHARTuluAur. 

The next pcriorl is that of Maiia BiiAi'-Sui’.AiAN-MAifA'nA ja', or Mo- 
hammed the blessed, or fortunate, the great commander ()f ‘ the faithful. 
In various copies he is called MAHA uiiAVTA RACA, and Maiia'-biiatVa - 
RICA. In Mu. IIauington's list, the epithet of Parasu, answering to 
Seifullau in Arabic, or the sword ofGod, is prefixed to his name. In all tlie 
copies from the west of India, ha is called MAiiA-PurM \, forMAij a-Pkama'ra, 
or Pakima'ra, the great destroyer; and to the names of his four confidential 
associates, the epithet of Puema, or Phema ra, is also added. Instead of 
Prema, we should read Prama'ra, or Pahiaia'kv, the destroyer; for, 
in the ' Sat mjaya-Mahdtmya, a favourite tract of the Jamas, he and his 
friends are called the Pancha-ma'k.\s, or the five des trot crs. It is said 
there, that Jixa, in his last incarnation, as Gacta-ma in the sliapc of 
a white elephant, and therefore denominated Sri-Hasti-s e.va, having 
obtained eternal bliss, then, three years, eight months, and fifteen days 
after this event, there Avould appear S.vcua-Pancha-M'ara, who would 
put an eiuJ to vh\ Dharma, or religion*. Thus the death of Gautama 


* 'Sacra, or tk« mighty cliitf. 
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happened in November 617; and his death, in the Purhias, and according 
to the Japanese, is placed either late in the sixth, or early in the seventh 
century. Puam'ara, the great destroyer, or Pari-m'ara, he who destroys 
all round, is one of the titles of Yama, and very applicable to Muhammed. 
The Hindus, in the western parts of India, are well acquainted with the 
famous Chdrydri of the Musulmans, or the four friends and associates of 
Mohammed. Some, with a little straining, derive this name from the 
Sanscrit; and thus the four destroyers, with their leader, become the 
Panciia-Ma'kas, or the five destroyers. Mr. Harington's list, which 
was brought from Assam by the late Dii. Wade, seems to have been new 
modelled by the Jainas ; as Gautama is introduced there, W'aging M'ar 
against a certain Manu. 

’I 

Tlie next subject of inquiry is the Cumarica-c'han'da, a section of the 
Scanda-purdtia. The copy in my possession was written in Gujjarht two 
hundred and thirty years ago, or in the year of Vicrama'ditva 1630, 
A. D. 1574; and in the year of Vicrama 17.96, or A. D. 1740, it 
was the property of a learned Pandit, who made several corrections in 
the margin, as usual in India. The owner of that section, 230 years ago, 
obviously considered it as authentic, and as making part of one of the 
canonical books ; and the copies in general use in this part of the 
country do not materially ditfer from it. According to the context, 
this Purdn'a must have been wrkten when the Roman empire, pro- 
bably in the east, w'as in the zenith of its glory; for the author men- 
tions it as the largest in the world, and says that it consisted, of no less 
than 18,030,000 villages, or rather parishes, and he speaks of it as 
existing in that powerful and cxtensiv'c state in his own time. Six dates 
only are given in this section. The first is 'Sudraca, or Subaca, 
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who was to appear when 3300 years, save 10, of the CaU-yuga were elapsed 
in tlie€ity of Char chit a. 

The first Vicrama'ditta is mentioned in the Cumdricd-chanda*. in 

• * 

whicli it is declared, that after 3020 years of the Cali-yuga had elapsed, 
tlicn would Vicrama'rca appear, lie reigned fourteen years, and of 
course died in the year 3034, when the era of Yudhishtir ended, and 
his own began. In the list of the kings who were to appear in the Cali-yuga, 
to be found in the Bfuigavata, Brahmdnda, Vuyu, and Vishnu-purunas, 
tliere are two kings, the seventeenth and eighteenth in regular succession 
from Chandragupta, who reigned seven years each. The first is called 
Vicrama, and the other Mitua; and they are supposed to have been 
originally meant for Vicramamitra ; who, according to some, reigned 
fourteen years : and in these lists, the father, or predecessor of Vicrama, 
is called Ghosha-Ra ja, or the king of thickets, which is another name 
for Gandhauupa, or Gadua-ra'ja in the west. This looks like an in- 
terpolation; and the more so, as it will appear heieafter, that Gkosha- 
Ra'ja died in the year 440 of our era. 

This is the Vicrama'ditta, after whom the present Sanroat is supposed 
to be denominated ; and it is the general opinion, that the first year of it 
is the next to that in which he died. Yet the Pandits, who assisted 
Abul-fazii., declared that it was the first of his reign : it is also the 
opinion of many respectable Pandits, particularly in the western parts of 
India. This is more conformable to a passage in the Cmndricii-chanda f, in 
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which it is declared, that after 3100 years of the Cali-yuga were elapsed, 
then would 'Saca, or 'Sa'liva'hana, appear. By this first year of 'Sa'- 
-LivA'HANA, we must not understand it, as meant of the first of his cyc ; 
but of the first of his reign, which is unconnected with his period. In 
that case, Vickama'rca lived 36 years; his death happened then in the 
57, or the first of the Christian era, the very year in which Sa'liva'hajta, 
the lord and master of Rome, made his appearance, and after whom the era, 
in Qse through that empire, is denominated. 

The second Viceama'ditva is the same with 'Siu-Carn'a-DeVa, 
calleci also S'uokaca and Suraca; and is mentioned in the Vetala- 
pancha-vin'sati, under the name of Vickama-cl'saui, prime minister of 
the Emperor of India, at Pdtali-putra-puram. It is he, td whom a 
Brahmen gave strong hints, to seize upon the throne, and avail himself 
of the infirmities of his master. He is the Vicrama'ditya mentioned 
by Fekishta, in his history of India; and whom he makes contemporary 
with Sapor, king of JPersia. He is also mentioned in the Bh^a-charitra ; 
for, when Ra'ja'-Munja wanted to destroy secretly young Bii6ja his 
nephew, the latter, being apprised of it, effected his escape, and wrote to 
him several couplets, well known to the learned ; wdierein, reproaching 
him with his dark and base scheme, he says 'Suf-CAEN A-RA'JA-Vi- 
CRAMA is no more, and he carried nothing along with him out of his 
immense treasures ; but died like another man.” From that circumstance, 
the title SrI-Carna-Ra'ja-Vicrama was conferred upon Biioja by 
posterity. It seems that he attefnpted to establish an era of his own, 
which however did not last long. The Pandits, who waited upon Abul- 
Fazil, informed him, tliat several princes had attempted to set up 
eras, denominated after their own names; and this is also asserted 
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by many learned men now; but these new eras were soon doomed to 
oblivion. 

Tlie third Vicrama'ditya was the son of Gabddabharupa, or Ra> 
shabha-se'na, or the man with the countenance of an ass. That name 
is pronounced Gadha'-rupa, or Gandha-rupa, in the spoken dialects; 
and he is called also Gadhrndra, or the lord of asses, and Ghosha- 
ra'ja, or the king of thickets and bushes. 

In the list of the emperors of India, in the annexed tabic, he is called 
Gand’ha-pa'la ; and, at Ujjayini, his name is Gandha-rufi-sena, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hunter of our Society*. A. Roger writes it Vene- 
ROUTtsi, or Gueneroutfsi : but says, that it was the name of the 
sister of Vicrama'ditya, who, they insist in the Deccan, was himself the 
son of a Brahmen of Benares, called Chandra-gupta ; and there is a ful- 
some account of the birth of this Vicrama, in the first section of the 
Sinhdsana-dwdtrin'sati, called Vicrama-Updehydna. “ In Gurjjara-mari da- 
lam are the Sdbharamati, and Mahi rivers: between them is a forest, 
in which resided TAMRA-EiPTA-RisHi, whose daughter married king 
Tamra-s'ena. They had si:< male children, and one daughter, called 
Madana-rec’ha'. The king had two young lads, called Deva-s'arma 
and IIari-s'arma', whose duty chiefly was to wash, every day, the 
clothes of their master, in the W'lters of the nearest river. One day, as 
De'vas'arma' went, by himself, for ihat purpose, he heard a voice saying, 
tell king Tamra-s'ena to give me his daughter; should he refuse me, he 
will repentdt. The lad, on his return, mentioned the whole to his master; 

* Atiat. Researck. Vol. 6tb. p. 35. 
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who would not believe it, and next day sent IlABr-SAUMA' to the"river, 
who heard the same voice also, with the threats in case of a refusal. The 
king was astonished ; and, going himself, heard the voice also. On his 
return, he assembled his council; and, after consulting together, it w'as 
agreed, that the king should go again, and ask him who he was. The 
supposed spirit, being questioned, answered, I am a Gand'Aat'va, or heavenly 
choirister; who, having incurred Indra’s displeasure, was doomed to 
assume the shape of an ass. I was born in that shape, in the house of 
a Cumbha-ceira, or potter, in your capital city ; and I am daily roving about 
in quest of food. The king said, that he was very willing to give him 
his daughter; but that he conceived, that such an union was altogether 
impossible, whilst he remained in that shape. The Gandiiarva said, 
trouble not yourself about that ; comply with my request, and it will be 
well with you. If, says the king, you are so powerful, turn the walls 
of my city, and those of the houses, into brass ; and let it be done be- 
fore sun-rise to-morrow. The Gandharva agreed to it, and the whole 
was completed by the appointed time ; 'and the king, of course, gave him 
his daugliter.” Several learned Pandits inform me, that this Gand’harva’s 
name was Jayaxta, the son of Brahma'. When cursed by Indra, he 
humbled himself; and Indra, relenting, allowed him to resume his human 
sliape in the night time ; telling him, that the curse slmuld not be done 
away, till somebody had burned liis ass-like frame. 

It is said, in the Vicrama-Updc'hyana, that the mother of the damsel 
spied them once in the night ; and, to her great joy, found that ^the Gam- 
DHARVA dallied with her daughter in a human shape. Rejoiced at this 
discovery, she looked for his ass-likeform, and burned it. Early in 
the morning, the Gandharva looked for this body of his, and found 
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that it had been destroyed. He i-eturned immediately to his wife, in- 
formirrg her of what had liappened, and that his curse being at an end, 
he was obliged to return to heaven, and leave her. He informed her 
also, that she was with child by him, and that the name of the child 
tvas to be V/cramaditya : that her maid was with child also, and that 
the name of the child should be BnARTut-MARi. He then left his wife, 
who resolved to die ; and, ripping «p her own belly, she took out the child, 
and intrusted it to the care of a Malini, or the wife of a gardener, or a 
flower wmman. ‘ Go,' said she, ‘ to some distant place, and there remain 
concealed ; because my father M ill attempt to destroy the child.’ The Malm 
went to Ujjayim, with the maid ; and from the signal preservation of the 
child, in that city, it was also called Amriti, from the Sanscrit era, to preserve. 

I 

In the Agni-pitrana, the father of the damsel is called Sadasvasexa, 
in the Bh^ishya-parms. Vasud’ha': Ferishta says that his name was 
Basdeo; whom he represents as emperor of India, and residing at 
Catiouge ; but the author of the I'lcrama-Updc'hyana says 'that he was a 
powerful prince, in the west of India, and possessed of the countries which 
we find, afterwards, constituting the patrimonial territories of the Ba- 
laharu, which included Gurjjarhht'ra (or Gujjardt',) with some adjacent 
districts. In the Ayin-Acberi he is called SuDHROirstiENEir, and at 
Ujjayini, Sundersena, according to Dr. Hunter, who says that this 
incarnation took place in the time of that prince *. This is obviously the 
history of Yesdfji'rd, son of Bahram-G6r, or Bahram the ass, king 
of PersU tae grand features arc the same, and the times coincide per- 
fectly. The amours of Bahram-G6r, with an Indian princess, are fa- 
mous all over Persia, as well as in India. According to D'herbelot, there 


* Asiat. Researches, Vol. VI. p. 35. 
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is Still a romance in Persian, called the amours of B^hram and Gut* 
Endam, the Indian princess. 

This VicBAMA'DiTYA ascended the throne of M&lava, in the year 441, 
reckoning from the first of SaTiva'hana ; and 753 years after the expi- 
ation of Cha'nacya, according to the Jgni-puran'a, answering equally 
to the year of Christ -441. In the Bhavishpa-purdn'a, in which the years 
are omitted, Vicrama'ditya is placed in the same order of regular suc- 
cession : conformably also to the list of the emperors of India, in the annexed 
table. Du Fresnoy, in his Chronological tables *, says, that the first year 
of his reign answered to the 441 of the Christian era; and the authors 
of the Ancient Universal History place this event in the 442d: and surely 
no greater degree of precision could be expected f. 

This Vicrama was the son of the man with the countenance of an ass; 
but his grand father was Ati-Brahma', in the Ayin-Acberi, and whose 
father was Brahma . Now Yezdej'jrd, called Isdigebtes by the Greeks, 
was the son of Bahram with the nick name of Gub or the ass. 
His grandfather was another Yezdejird, called also Varawes or Baram, 
with the title of Athim, and answering to Ati-Birmah; and whose 
father was called Bahram, the same with Brahma, Birmah, or Bah- 
RA 31 , as his name is spelt by Tieffenthaler, and in many MSS. lists. 
The Greeks pronounced it Varames^ and even Baram, as it is written 
by Theophylact Simocatta J. Jayanta, the son of Brahma', incurred 
the displeasure of Indra, king of the elevated grounds of Meru, or 
''lurkestan ; and was doomed, by him, to assume the shape of an ass, in 


* Du Fresnoy, VoJ. 2d. p. 408. t Anc. Univ. History, Vol.9tb, p. 278. 

1 See Pbotii Bibliotheca, p. 87. 
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the lower regions. Bahram-Gur, or the ass, likewise incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Khacan, or mortal king of Mem. He ascended the 
throne of Persia ; and, after having overcome his enemies, he went to 
Lidia, in disguise, to the court of a powerful prince of that country, who 
took particular notice of him, on account of his valour and personal 
merit. The Indian prince loaded him with caresses and honours; and 
gave him his daughter, with an immense fortune; when he wal recog- 
nized by some nobleman, who had carried the usual tribute to Persia. 
Being thus discovered, he returned to his own country, after an absence 
of two years. The Hindus assert, that he refused to take his wife along 
with him ; and that, in consequence, she killed herself. They shew, to 
this day, the place where he lived, al)out one day’s march to the north 
of Baroach, with the ruins of his palace. In old records, this place is 
called Gad'hendra-puri, or the town of the lord of asses. The present name 
is Gosherd, or Ghojard for Ghosha-rdyd or Ghosha-rdja : for, says my Pandit, 
who is a native of that country, the inhabitants, being ashamed of its 
true name, have softened it into Ghoshera, which has no meaning. Bahram, 
the ass, had 1 2,000 dancing women sent to him, from India ; and it is sup- 
posed, that those of that profession, in the same country, to this day, 
are descended from them. This Bahram had been brought up among 
Christians, in Arabia ; and king Nooman, who harl been intrusted with 
his education, died a Christian. But Bahram abhorred the Christian 
name, and cruelly persecuted all those of that profession ; and this was the 
cause of a bloody war with the Uoman emperors, in which the armies of 
Bahram wfe repeatedly defeated; and once forced to plunge into the 
Euphrates; when above 100,000 men were drowned. His sou inherited 
all his rancour; but, being beloved by his troops, the emperors of 
Constantinople were obliged to submit, and to pay a yearly contribution. 
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This Bahrav, or Vicbama'ditya, the Hindus claim as their own 
countryman ; for, in the appendix to the Agni-purana, he is declared to 
be Carn'inispa, or of the family of 'Sri-Carn'a ; which is possible on the 
maternal side. 

Tliis is the Vxcrama'ditya, whose younger brother was called Bhar> 
TidHARi; famous for his piety and learning; and who sueceeded iiis father, 
though the youngest : but being disgusted \rith the world, on account 
of the infidelity of his favourite wife, he abdicated the throne of Mdlava, 
and retired to Benares ; where be ended his days in devout contempla- 
tion : though many are of opinion that he is still alive. When he left 
the throne, his brother was gone to distant countries ; and tlie whole king- 
dom being thrown into confusion, was soon overrun with demons, the 
chief of whom had taken possession of the throne ; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that Vicrama drove him away, by gentle means, and 
even conciliated his favour, and thereby obtained a boon from him, to sit 
upon the throne for 100 years. 

It is the general opinion, that Vicrama'bitya put his brother Suca- 
DiTYA, or BhabtbIhari, to a most slow and cruel death, by severing 
his head, with a knife, both small and bad. His putting him to death 
is mentioned by Hoewell, and Mr. Wilkins *. 

BharyrIhari, according to the Hindus in general, withdrew to Churiar 
near Benares, where he remained some time ; when his brother gave him a 


* Asiat. Researches, Vol. 1st. p. 139. 
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purgaitah, or small district, called to this day Bhartari, and Bhittri, aftei 
him; and which is to the eastward of the mouth of the river Gomti 
There are the remains of a pretty large fort, with the ruins of his palace 
Near it is a stone pillar, with an inscription, containing only a few couplet: 
from the MaM-BhArata : it is. however remarkable, on account of th< 
curious connexions of the letters. 

Being obliged to go often to Benares, he raised an artificial hill, a 
some distance from the northern banks of the little river Burna, to thi 
north of the city, exactly in the shape of the hill of Chunar, on which Ik 
resided. It is a work of great magnitude ; and near it is a small village 
called, from that circumstance, Pahar-pur, or Hill-burgh, 

In the lists of the kings of GxvaUor, both MSS. and printed, it is dC' 
dared, that Sd'hva-se'xa, or Scrva-pa'ca, called also Soma-pala, bifili 
the fort of Gzealior, in the year 332 of -Vicuam.v'ditya, by whom wi 
must understand the son of Bauram-Go'r ; and thus, the building o 
this famous citadel took place in the year 77 3; and probably, on ac 
count of the astonishing progress of the Musuhnan invaders, on the bank 
of the Indus. The kings of that country resided at a place callct 
Cdnti or Cdntipura (now Cotwall, nine cos to the north of Gt-'clior. 
accortling to Lieut. Wilson’s ip^j’Uiation). The origin of this litth 
kingdom is mentioned in the proiifietic chapters of the Vdyu, Brafi 
man da and Vishnu-purun as : but the latter is more explicit, on this sub- 
ject, tha • die others. After the death of Pulo'ma', in 648, there ap- 
peared, in Anu-Gangam,- o\' i\\Q Gangclie provinces, a king, called Vis'va.- 
s piiATiCAj Or Vi.s VA-s'i»HUBJi ; who dixjvc away the Brahmens and Csheffri-v 
and mised to that dignity persons of the lowest classes. After him came 

VoL. IX. 


X 



the N&gas or Nacas, who divided auujDg themselves Amt-G&ngamt and 
the countries to the westward : some resided at Padmh>ati (or Patna /) 
others at Prayaga, (or AUakabadt). Tliere was a branch of them who 
settled at C&nti (now Cotwall near Gwalior,) and another at Ma- 
thura: and there were nine families o( them. Tliere is still a tribe 
of the Ndgas, or N4c(u, on the banks of the Jumnd, about Ca^i. They seem 

to form a singular tribe, but I am otherwise unacquainted with them. 

% 

Thus Su'RYA*pA'i.A, or S6ma-pa'i.a, built this fortress, in the year 
773, and of Vicrama the son of Babran*Gu'e 3S£; which computation 
is further confirmed by another epoch. Aja-pa'la or Gebal, is said by 
Ferishta', to have been assisted in his wars against Mahmud, by Tan- 
depa'la king of Gwalior. There is one Dhand'uupa'la, in the Persian 
list of its kings, and the sixteenth from its foundation. lie was the 
friend and ally of Gepal, and their combined forces were defeated by 
Mahmood, about the year 1017. 

The dynasty of Su'rvapa'la consisted of eighty-five princes, according 
to the prediction of G6pa-chaea the hermit, (called in the Persian list 
Gua'lipa';) and ended in the person of Te'ja-ca'rk'a, 103 years be- 
fore Gwalior was taken, by Shamseddik, or Firoze the Sd; (who as- 
cended the imperial throne in lSb90 having lasted above 410 years, 
which is certainly too little for 95 lieigns: but these inaccuracies ate not 
uncommon with Hindu chronologers. Ltzvt. Wiuox informs me, that 
a Brdhmen , in the service of Ca'kdu-jee, has sometime siswe written 
a history of GwaHor, in Sanscrit, in which he places Su'rta-pa'i-a, or 
S6ma-pa'ea, in the Dwapar age: and the author declares, tIuU; his account 
is conformable to ancient inscriptions^ still existing on the rocks of 
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GwaUor ; and that the chief circumstances in his history are entirely taken 
from them. If so, neither the inscriptions, nor the work itself deserve 
much credit. Baiiram, with the epithet of G&r, in Sanscrit Gardabha, 
or die ass, is the founder of the Oarddabhina dynasty, mentioned in 
the prophetic chapters of the Purarias. The Hindus say, that when 
Garddabha withdrew from India^ he left his wife and her maid behind, 
and that both were with child by him; but Persian writers assert, that he 
took his wife with him to Persia with her immense fortune. In Racuu- 
kaVh’s list, we find, that the son of Gadha'-pa'la, or Garddabha, was 
Vicr'Amaditva; who had two sons Talaca-ciiandra, who reigned 
only two years, and another called Vicuama'ditya also, who succeeded 
him. According to Persian history, Garddabha had a son called Yes- 
DEJiRD, who succeeded him. This prince had two sons Firoze, the 
eldest, and Hormuz the youngest, sirnamed the wise; whom, on ac- 
count of his wisdom, he appointed for his successor ; and, to Firozk, he 
gave the government of Sigistan and Mecran. The account of these 
two brothers has much affinity with what they relate, \n India, of Vicra- 
ma'ditva and BiiARTRYHARt. Some say that Vxcrama'ditya put him 
to death ; others, that he banished him to distant countries. Be this as 
it may, tfiey show tlie ruins of his place of abode in Gujjardt', at Ujjm/ini, 
anti near Benares. The dynasty of the Gardahhinas is probably tlxat of 
tlxe descendants and successors of Bahram GAr in Persia. The princes 
in the K. W. parts of India wer* \’assals of the Persian kings, at a 
very early period ; and the ftrtlier-in-law of BAHRAM-Ghu used to send 
a yearly tribute to ^m. According to the Hindus, he was not env 
j)eror of India, but only a powerful king in the western parts of that 
country, and his capital city was Cambat (or Cambay). It is not im- 
probable that Firoze spared the life of his brother, and banished him to 
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distant coiintiics; and spread a report of his death to prevcut any further 
comraolion in his favour. S^I^{ov^KH, the son of KHOsitu Purvi/, 
caused his seventeen brothers to be secretly conveyed to India; and it 
was firmly believed, in the west, that he had put them all to death: yet 
the; c is hardly any doubt, that the kings of Oud\fpoo)\ and the Marhattas^ 
aic fiescendetl from them and their followers, as it will appear in the appen- 
dix. In many copies of Raghu-naVh's list, instead of Gadha'-pa'la, 
we lead Csih-ma-pa la, or some other name. jNext to him, a prince 
is introduced, called Sadat-pa'la ; probably for Sada's'va-pa'la, the nanre 
of the father-in-law of Gaoha'-pala, or Baiiuam-GCir, 

As the famous emperor Bh6ja is not noticed by foreign writers, the 
period in which he lived is involved in much obscurity. In the Jpin- 
Acberi*, Bh6ja is said to have ascended the throne, in the year 541 of 
Vicrama'ditya’s era; which is impossible; for it would "place Bh6ja's 
accession to the throne in the year 982 ; and, therefore, there would 
be no room, either for his reign, tvhich was a long one, nor for those of 
his two successors, the last of whom died in 100f>. In the 'Satrujaya- 
■mahatnvya, we read 477 instead of 541, and this will place Biioja’s acces- 
sion in the year 918 of Christ. But the author of the above treatise uses 
another mode of calculation, which will give a difference of four years. 
In the year 4b'f> of the era, says he, was Vicrama'ditya, who reigned 
108 years ; and 477 years after, ap'praied Sala'ditya, in A'sdrdpura. 
The era is that of Saliv ahana, and as the Jainas reckon from the 
death of Vicra'maditya, the whole will stand thus, 466-f79— 108+477= 


• Vol. 2d, p. 55. 
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9*4, for the, year of Ciiaisr, in which Bh6j a ascended the throne. Ma- 
jor jVIackenzik, in his c.xtracts communicated to the Society, says, that iu 
the Dckhin it is recorded of Biioja, that he reigned fifty years five 
months and three days ; and that the famous Ca i.i'-da'sa lived at his 
court. Accordingly, Bhoja died iu the year 9 G 0 or 969 , if we place his 
accession in the year 9 18 . The author of the 'Satrujaya-mahatmya 
the accession of Vicrama'ditva in the year of Christ 437, instead of 
.441; and whexi we reatl, in the Ayin-Acberi, that Bu6ja ascended the 
throne in the year of Vicrama'ditva 541, this might possibly be a mis- 
take for that of his death ; and such mistakes are unfortunately but too 
frequent with Hindu writers; and his death would, in this case, fall in 
the year 977; or in 982 , if we reckon from the year 441. This account 
is the most probable, as it leaves room for the reign of his adopted son 
Jaya-nanda, who died without issue, when Ciiaitra-I’a'ca, or Jvte- 
pa'la of the Towara tribe, was raised to the throne. After fighting several 
unsuccessful battles with Sultan Maumood, he put an end to his own 
life, in the year 1002 , and was succeeded by his son Mahe'xdra pala. 
This Chaitba-pa'la or Chaxdra-pa'la, and in the spoken dialects 
Chaitra-pa'la, Jvte-pa'la and GEPAL,by Musulman writers, is called 
Cjiaitua-Chandka in the Bhavishya; which cannot be explained other- 
wise, than by supposing, that the author meant, that lie was called indif- 
ferently either Chaitra-pau.a or Chan *ra-pax.a. He was a most power- 
ful prince, and his authority was ’ .wledged all over India; and he is 
mentioned in the Ayin-Acbci i’*, under the name of Chandra-pa'l.a : but 
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he is placed cvroneously before Ra'ja-Bu6ja. This is the Vicra-ma*- 
Dixy A, Avho is made to wage war against Mahabha't and the MahAbha- 
tadicaSf Muhammed and the Muhammedatis. No Hindu prince could 
have waged war against Muhammed; but the whole is an allusion to tl»e 
subsequent wars with his followers; and in the same manner we must pro>* 
bably consider the wars of the other Vicramas with 'Sa'liva'hana. The 
Hindus have confounded Sultan Mahmood with Muhammed, whom 
they claim as their own countryman, as well as 'Sa'uva'hana, whilst 
neither of them ever was in India. 

The propensity of the Hindus, to appropriate every thing to themselves, 
is well known. We have noticed before tlieir claims to Bahram-GAr, 
and his descendants; and in the same manner, they insist, that Acbar 
was a Hindu in a former generation. Tlie proximity of the time, in which 
this iumous emperor lived, has forced them, however, to account for 
this iln the following manner. There was a holy Br&hmen, who wished 
very muck to become emperor of India; and the only practicable way 
for him was to die first, and be born again. For this purpose lie made 
a desperate Tapasya, wishing to remember then every thing he knew in 
his present generation. This could not be fully granted ; but he was in- 
dulged with writing upon a brass plate, a few things which he wished 
more particularly to remember; fhen he was directed to bury the plate, 
and promised that he would reinembei’ the place in the next generation, 
Mucunda, for such was his name, went to Allahabad, buried the plate, 
and then burned himself. Njne months after he was bom in the cha- 
racter of Acbar, who, as soon as he ascended the throne, went to Alla- 
fiARAD, and easily found the spot where the brass plate was buried. 
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llMsa the Hindus claim !\Il'hammed and Acbar as their own; exactly 
like the Persians of old, who insisted that Alexander was the son 
of one of their kings; so that, after all, they were forced to sub- 
mit to their countrymen only. But let us return to Maua'biiat, or 
Mohammed. 

The Hindus say, that die son of a certain king of India, being dis- 
gusted \idth the world, turned pilgrim, and went to Mocshe'swaua- 
st’ua'na, (or Mecca). In his way thither, and in Arabia, he stopped 
at the bouse of a Brdhnen, who received him kindly, and ordered fais 
daughter to wait on him, as usual. Whilst asleep, the cloth, with which 
his loins were covered, was accidentally defiled. When he awoke, he 
took it off, and concealed it in a corner of the house, in some hole, and 
out of the sight of the damsel, as he thought. Being from home, to per- 
form bis ablutions, in consequence of this nocturnal defilement, the damsel 
came at the usual hour; and her courses suddenly making their appear- 
ance, she was much distressed, and looking every where for some cloth, 
she spied the bundle — in short, she conceived. He departed for Mecca; 
and some months after, the parents efi the damsel, and herself, were 
thrown into the greatest confusion, as may be imagined. 

The holy man was considered as the author of their disgrace, though 
the damsel exculpated him : yet she could not account for her present 
situation. She was like Hacar, turned out of the house, into the 
wilderness, with her son: where they were miraculously preserved, both 
being innocent Some years after, the holy man returned, unconscious 
of his having been the cause of so much uneasiness to the family of 
the hospitable 
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After much abuse, the matter was explained; but the son of the damSdl 
could not be admitted to share with his relatives, or even to remain in 
their communion. He was, however, honourably dismissed, with hie 
mother, after they had given him a suitable education, and rich' pre- 
sents ; and they advised him to shift for himself, and to set up a'»ndiv 
religion, as he could not be considered as a member of the old one, on 
account of his strange birth, or rather conception. When advanced in 
years, he unshed to see his paternal relations and India; and to persuade 
them to conform to his new doctrine; but he died in his way thither,.' at 
Medina, near Ceinddhdr. This Medind is Ghazni, called emphaticaHy the 
second Medinii, from the great number of holy men entombed there: and 
it is obvious, that the Hindus have confounded Muhammed with Sui^tan- 
Mahmooi), whose sumptuous Mausoleum is close to that city. Thus we 
see, that the account they give of Muuammed is a mere rhaj>8ody, 
retaining some of the principal features of the history of Ishma'el, 
Ha'gar, Muuammed himself, and Sultan Maiimood. 

The Samvai, or era, of Maha'bhat, was eaiiy introduced into India, 
and tlie Hindus were obliged to use it, as they do now in all their civil 
transactions; and thus Muuammed became at least a Sambatica or 
Saniica. According to the rules laid down by the learned in India, Mo- 
hammed is certainly a 'A/caand 'Saciszoara, and is entitled to the epithet of 
VicuAMA. He is Vi'Saca, or mighty chief; and, like other be killed 
his millions: he is 'Saceszmra, or the ruler of a sacred period, still in 
use in India. For these reasons, the Pandits who assisted Arul-Fa^jl, 
did not scruple to bestow the title of ViciiAMA'DiTYA upon him; And 
even to consider him as the real worthy of that name;- and in order 
to make the era, or at least the time of Vicrama'ditva’s appearance, 
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coincide with the era of Muhammed, they have most shamefully dis- 
torted the chronology of the appendix the to Jgni-puraria. 


Agnipukan'a, 

'S^iiv^hana \ ^ 

Karavdhana 3 

Vdu8i-v6li, or Putra-i^jas» that is to say 7 
the royal offsprings j 


Ayin ACBBRIs 
"S aliviihanas • • • 
Narav^hanas • • 
Putra-rajass * • 


1 or 0 

• 100 
• 100 

200 


184 

A'ditya, 55 

Bralim^-nyas g/ 

Ati-Brabm^s • 31 

Sad^s'va, 7 
Harsha M^gba^ 3 

1st, of Vicramidilya, 437 


A'ditya^ 86 7 V* 

Birm^hraj, 30 

At-Bhrmab^ • • • 90 

Sudhrowshenebs for 

Saddsva-senas 80 

Heymerts ICO 

Gundrups • • 35 


Ist. of Vicrainddityas * 621 7 3 


In the MSS. copy of the ^ifin Acberi used by TiEFrENTHALER, the 
days and months were omitted. In several we find seven months, and 
three days once only ; and the repetition in other MSS, is owing probably 
to the carelessness of transcribers. Here one year only is allotted to 
Sa'eiva'hana, and 100 to Nara-va'haka, who is the same with 'Sa'ei- 
va'haka, to whom one only is allowed, in order, probably, to keep up his 
rank and place in the list It is also to be observed, that where we put 
0 at the beginning of a chronological list, the Hindus put 1, as we used 
to do formsriy ; and that year should be rejected in calculations ; but this 
precaution is often neglected, even in Europe. 

The first year of ‘Sa'eiva'iiana, but not of his ern, was the 3101 of 
Vot. IX. 
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the Cali-yuga, answering to the first of the Christian era, according to the 
Cumaricd-chatida; and consequently, this Vicuama'ditya’s accession, to 
the throne, happened 621 years after the birth of Christ, according to 
the MSS. perused by Tieffenthaleh; and 621 years 7 months and S days, 
according to others: and the JZIe/rfl began, when 621 years 6 months and 
15 days, of the Christian a'a, were elapsed; the difference is surely trifling. 
That the Pandits, who assisted Abul-Fazil, pointed to Muhammed, 
under the name of Vicrama'ditya, is confirmed also from two dates 
in the Ayin Jcberi, in which the years, said to belong to Vicrama- 
DiTVA s era, are really to be reckoned from the beginning of the Hejrd. 
Probably it was meant as a compliment to the benevolent Acbar, whose 
tolerant spirit could not fail to endear him to the Hindus. Even in the 
time of Aoreng-Zebe, the most intolerant of all princes, when Raghu- 
n'atha wrote the Vansaoali, at his command, he introduced Muiiammed 
by name, with the title of 'Sri'ma'k-Maua'ra'ja. In this attempt, the 
Pandits, who assisted Abul-Fazil, most shamefully disfigured the chro- 
nology of the supplement to the Agm-puraria. Of S'a'liva'hana and 
Nara-va'hana, they made two distinct persons; as well as of Bahram, 
with the title of GfiR, in Persian, and Haimak, or the wild ass, in 
Arabic. Thus they introduced Haimar or Haymert, and Gfin or Ganda- 
rup: to the former they allotted 100, and to the latter 35 years; and 
they had the assurance to tell Abul-Fazil, that it was declared, in their 
sacred books, that Haimar having liecn killed in battle, his soul passed 
into the body of Ganda-rup*. They were also forced to lengthen the 
reigns of the intermediate princes ; thus one abyss calls to another, and 
a single lie requires often fifty to support it. 


• Ayin Acberf, V#l. 2. p. 5t. 
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The accession of Vicrama'ditya, the son of Bahram-Gur, to the 
throne, is placed, in the supplement to the Agni-piirana, A. D. 437 ; and 
the same date is given, in the 'Satrujaya-mah&tmya, as we have seen 
before *. This event is placed, however, in the year 441, or 442, by 
chronologers in the west; and in the appendix to the Agni-puraria, the 
accession of 'Aditya is placed in the year of Christ 183; but, in tlie 
Cumaricd-c'hariday it is declared to have taken place in the year 191 : the 
difference is six years, which added to 437, or rather to 436, will place the 
same event in the year 442. 

4 

The name of the emperors, called HIuhammed, or Mahmood, is ge- 
nerally written, and pronounced, by Hindus, Ma'habha't, which implie.s 
a great warrior: hence he is called also Maha' Ba'hu, Vira-ba'hu, 
and Maha-Vira-ba'hu. It is written also Maha-bhatVa'kaca, Mah- 
a'bhat't'a'rica, and Moha-bhat't'a'b. In the Vansdvdli, lie is styled 
‘SrIma'n-maha-raja, the prosperous (or on whom blessing and happi- 
ness) the great commander. In the list of kings, the titles are generally 
placed after the proper name ; thus Bho'ja is dignified with the title of 
SrI-Carn'a-Ra'ja-Vicrama, in the appendix to the Agni-pur&n'a. In the 
Vans&odli, as new modelled by the Jamas, the epithet of Paras'u is pre- 
fixed to his name, and not improperly; because, like another Paras'o, 
he and his successors destroyed the kings of the earth. Paras'u signifies 
a sword, or scimiter ; and here, perhaps, alludes to the epithets of Seisullah, 
(the sword of God,) and of Zulfecar, so famous among his followers. 

It is said, in the VrViat-cat'ha, that he was from Ananga-disa, or the 


• Se« before, p, 157. 
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country of Ananga, another name for Ca'made'va, and supposed, by 
Pandits, to be to the westward of India. In the Vans6vdli, instead of 
Anauga, it is written Benga, or Bengal. The Ha'uir, or Homar', intro- 
duced as his successor, in this list, is probably meant for Omar, who, as 
early as the year 636, began to form regular plans, for the invasion of 
India ; and actually sent a large detachment, by sea, to invade the Delta 
of the Indus: or rather, this Ha'mir is the famous IIa'mIk, general of 
Moavteh *, who waged a long and bloody war, with the Hindus, in the 
countries bordering upon the Delta. Moavteh began his reign in the 
year 661, and died in 679; and the wars of Hamir, with the Hindus, 
took place about the latter end of his reign. In the Vansdvdli, he is 
called Ha'mIr-sinha, and Ha'mjr-se'na : but, in many copies, the first 
syllable of his name is dropped, and we read MIr-s'ena, DIrs'ena, 
and even DIsena ; and, in some copies, he is said to have been a native 
of Ananga. 

The' title SrIman-maha'-raja was probably bestowed upon Maha- 
BHAT, in compliment to Aureng-Zebe, by whose order the Vansdvdli was 
written. The Hindus, in general, never speak ill of Muhammed; and 
they think that he was a good man; but they by no means entertain 
the same idea of his disciples. 

During the time of Muhammed, meither he, nor his followers, ever 
troubled themselves about India: but soon after his death, and in the 
year 636, Oma'r began to devise means for the invasion of that country; 
and the first step he took, was to build Basrah, or Bussorah. He then 


* Ayia Admi, SukibTstiib. 
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sent Magaiseh-abcl Aas, according to the Ayin^Acberi*, who, setting of£ 
from Baharein by sea, invaded the western parts of the Delta of the 
Indus: but meeting with unexpected resistance, he was defeated, and 
4ost his life; and as Omar died in 641, this expedition must have taken 
place between these two years, and probably in 639 or 640. Otusian, 
his successor, attempted an invasion by land ; but having sent people to 
survey the roads, he was deterred by their report. Alt, after him, 
sent a general, who effected some trifling conquests, on the borders of 
Sind. Moaviteh sent twice his general Amir, orHAMia; but, after 
long and bloody conflicts, he was forced to desist. Under the Caliph 
Wa'lid the conquest of Sind was at last effected by Muhammed-Casim, 
A. H. 99, or of Christ 71 7 1* 

The rapid conquests of Omar, and his successors, through Iran and 
Turan, and their constant and unrelenting attempts upon India^ though 
not always successful, particularly at the beginning, could not but alarm 
very much the princes of that country ; who thus soon became acquainted 
with the Mahabhdt'adkas, MvYiA.uyii£j) Xheiv chief> and the intolerant spirit 
of their new religion. 

Let us now pass to the second part, from the first year of Vjcra* 
>IA*D1TYA, to the death of PrIthwi-ha'ja. and of Java-chandra. In 
this part, the appendix to the Agni, and also to the Bhwoishya-purarias, 
agree pretty well with the Ayin-Acbtri, in regard to the number of kings, 
and the order of succession. There is, however, in the Ayin-Acberi, a ma* 
terial difference; for three kings, who are placed after Bho'ja, in the 


* Vol, ad. Account of Sircar 'Aitab, p. 147. 
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two first lists, are transposed in the Ayin-Acberi, and put before Bho'ja, 
and in an inverted order of succession. These are Ra'ma-chandua, (called 
there erroneously Kurrumcund) Chandra-pa'la, and MEHE'NDRA-rA.LA. 
The reason of this transposition is, that the Pandits, who assisted Abui.- 
EAziL, having placed the accession of Bho'ja 1 10 years before the death 
of Jata-chandra, in 1194, that is to say, in the year of Christ 1084, 
there was no longer room for these three kings; and they concluded, 
that they must have reigned before Bho'ja, particularly as they found 
there a king, called also Mah'endra-pa'la, the grand-father of Bho'ja. 
Another mistake, in the Ayin-Acberi, is the introduction, not only of 
a collateral dynasty, but the metamorphosing the place of their resi^ 
dence into a king. « 

The succession of kings, from Vicrama the son of Gardabha, to Java* 
CHANDRA, stands thus in the appendix to the Agni-puraria. 


Vicrama'ditya - -- -- -- -- 100 years 

Chandra-se’na, - -- -- -- -- 50 

Su'rya-se'na, - -- -- -- -- - 85 

Chandra-s'ena is omitted in the Ayin-Acberi, 
'Sacti-sinha, - -- -- -- -- - 85 


In his time the era of 'SaTiva'hana prevailed over that of Vicrama'- 
ditya. 

C’ha'dga-se'na, - -- -- -- -- 85 

he resided at Ujjayini, 

« 

At that time A'taca, called Xa'taca in the Pur&nas, reigned at Dhdrd- 
mgara, for the space of I 90 years, or rather his dynasty. Suc’ha- 
^ek'a or Sumvc’b-se'na, and after him C’hadga-sena reigned at Chittracuta 
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(in Bundelcund). The first reigned 88, and the second 86 years; and 
these appear to be collateral dynasties. 

llien came Mahe'ndra-pa'la, called Vijaya-navda in the Ayin^ 
Acheri, and these two epithets imply a great concpieror. It is said, that 
he reigned 100 years at YSgini-piira, or DiU'i ; but it is a mistake, for the 
Mahe'ndka-pa'la, who reigned in that city, lived after Bh6ja. After 
his death, Munja was appointed regent, during the minority of his son 
Bh 6 ja. He resided at a place called and reigned 86 years. After 

him, Bh6ja reigned iir the Dekhin, 9I years. He was succeeded by 
Java-xanda, sometimes, but erroneously, called Jaya-chandka, and 
he reigned 89 years. Thus, the compiler of this list seemingly places the 
death of Jaya-nakda IO95 years after the accession of Vicrama'ditya, 
the son of Garddabha, to the throne; or in the year of Christ 1480; 
thus confounding together this Vicrama'ditya, with the one after whom 
the era is supposed to be denominated. In this manner, he has carried 
back the first year of 'Sa'eiva'hana, 441 years before Christ’; and the 
expiation of Cha'nacya and Chandragupta, 753 before the same era. 
His idea, however, was, that Jaya-xanda died in the year IO95 of Vi- 
crama'ditya’s er<7, answering to the year of Christ 1039: and as Bh 6 ja 
reigned only 50 years, instead of 91 , a further correction will place the 
death of Jaya-nanda in the year of Christ 998, which is pretty near 
the truth. These inconsistencies am contradictions, so frequent among 
Hindu chronologers, are disgustful in the last degree, and must greatly 
retard the pt ogress of historical research. 

He was succeeded by Chaitha-pala, the son of Ra'ma-chandra, 
a powerful zemindar, in the country of Gauda, in Medatoa, and of the 
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Tom&ra tribe. In the Ayin-Acberi* we read, that, when Jata the son 
of Bh6ja died, there was not found any one of the Pmnira or Pmv&r 
tribe, worthy to wear the cro\vTi ; on which account, Chvtepa'i,, an emi- 
nent zemindar, was chosen king ; and he founded the Tom&ra dynasty. 


In these three lists, we find two dynasties introduced, the Tom&ra and 
the Chauh&n: but these were collateral, at least for some time; as obvious 
from the context of the appendix to the Agni-pur&n'a, in which it is de- 
clared, that Jidaha'na, called PrIthwI-ra'ja in the Ayin-Acberi^, was 
defeated and killed in battle, in the country of Sambhala, by the Chauh&ns, 
who thus became kings of Yogini-pura, or DUIL This happened, says 
Abul-Fazil, in the year of Vicbama'ditva 848 (it should be 488); and as 
the first year of Vicrama'ditva is made, in that section, to correspond 
with the first of the Hejra, the death of Jidaha'na happened in the year 
of Christ 1 1 10. This is fiirtlier confirmed, by another passage from the 
same author:};, in which he says, that Uie dynasty of Bala-deo, orBiLDEO, 
the Chauh&n, lasted 83 years, and seven months, that is to say, from the 
death of PrIthwI-baja, who was slain by Baedeo, to the death of Pi- 
thaura', in the year 11 92, or of the Hejra 588: and from the beginning 
of th&H^rOy to the year 1110 of Christ, there had elapsed exactly 488 
Hindu or Luniaolar years §. Accordingly, these two dynasties will stand 
thus ; 


• VoL 2d. p. 56. t Vol. 2d. p. ill. ; VoL 2d, p. 115. § YoL 2f p. IIS. 
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The Toma'ra Family. 
Rama-Chandra, Zemind^ 
of Gaud'a^ did not reign. 
Cbaitra-p<ila, his son^ emjici'or 
of India t had two sons; 


Mali^ndra-p^la, 

emperor. 


Raya-s^na, called also 
Ananga-palay and 'Ecapalaf 
builds Dill), A, D. lOiO. 
liana BaJi 


Jidaliaiia, killed in battle by 

Bala^deva A. D. 1110. 
had two sons. 


Vi^alilina, 
wiihdiaws to 
Gaudh his native 
(ountry. 


j Sanra p^Ia, 
I Cirlti-pala, 

, Aiiangapala 


Chauha'na Family. 


Bahusali 

Visalacslia 

Soina-dcva 

Bala-deva 

Naga-de\a 

Cirtti j)a!a 

Prit'iiwi-ra'ja, 


died A. IJ. 1 ] 92. 


In the account of Subali Di/li, by Abul-F the list of tlie Chauhan 

princes, ^\llo reigned after the year I J09, is erroneous; but in the account 
of Subah Mahca]'^ it agiccs with the appendix to the A gni-puran a. 


IMusuhnan writers inform us, that after the deatli of Gedal, or Chait- 
PA J.A, tlie Balhara kings in Gtijjarat\ became lords paramount, or cm- 
peiors of India: and, in tlie AgnU^ * aia, we find that Ciiaitra-pa'la had 
two sons, IVIaiia -CHANDKA-PA b A, Maiie NDRA-PAL A, who provcd at 
last a > *al and foolish prince, and his brother Raya-slna carried away 
his wil^,, and built Z)/7/h He was called An an ga-pa la, or befriended by 


♦ Vol, ed. p. 115. 
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love, and RAnpA i A, or fostered by RatI, the goddess of love, and the 
consort of Ca ma-dava ; perliaps in allusion to the above transaction: hence 
the founder of D/7// is called by some, Avanga-pa'x.a, and by others Rata- 
fl'ENA. He is noticed by Tilffentualer, who calls him Rasf.na, and 
saj's that he built Dill'i*. Abue-Fazil, in his account of Subah DilU , 
places this event in the year of Vicrama'ditva 429: and in ' a former 
section, he makes the first year of that era to correspond svith the first of 
theD/jVa-|'. It happened then in the 3 ear of Christ lOM); and this is 
confirmed by another passage from tlic same author;};, in which he 
places the building of Dill/, or the beginning of the Tomara dynasty, 
in that city, 142 years before tlie death of Pithauka', in 1192; and 
this gives the same result. 

After the defeat and death of PbIthwI-pa'la, or Jida’hana, in the 
year 1110, his son Vigaha'na returned to Gaud his native country, 
according to the Agni-purana ; but we find still three of his descendants, 
reigning at Di///, Sanca-pa'la, Cirtti-pa'la and Ananga-pa'ea. In 
the Agm-puraria it is said, that Ray-sena conquered the Antar-vedi^ 
or country between the Jumna and the Ganges; and also the country 
about Dilli, and settled there. The Chauhanas possessed at the same 
time, Sambhala-desa, or the country of Sambhala, to the north of Camiige. 

Anaxga-pa'ea, tliC last king of D/7// of the Tomara dyna.sty, being 
without male issue, adopted ridTiuvi-UAjA, or Pithaura', the last of 


• Bcsclireibung von Himlustan, p. 111. 
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the Chauhan dynasty. Tliis account is to be found in the histoiy of the 
wars of PiRTHi-nA'jA, or Pithaura', in the spoken dialects, part of which 
is in my possession. There it is declared, that Axaxoa-ra'x-a had no 
male issue; and that he gave his only daughter in marriage to the 
Chauha'n king of Sambhala-dn'a ; who had by her a son, called Jh- 
tuaura'. Ananga-pa'i.a adopted him for bis own son, and appointed 
him his successor to the throne of D'lllt ; recommending him, at th.e 
same time, to Jaya-chandra, entperor of India, and residing at Ca / iuus ' r . 
This happened, says the authoi of the abo\e treatise, in the J20th year 
of king Ananga-paia'; but more probably of his dynast}", trhich 
lasted 142 }ears; and accordmgly, this adoption took place in the year 
1170 of the Christian era. 

It is ackn^ledged, that the imperial throne belonged of right, to the 
Chohdn family, and that they were deprived of it by Jaya-chaxdra, 
of the Rattore tribe; but we arc not told the ground of their claims and 
pretensions. 13c this as it may, sucli was the cause of the last great war 
in India; for, when Jaya-chaxdka attempted to peiform a grand sa- 
ciifice, at which the presence of all the kings of India was required, he was 
told, that he was not qualitied to preside at sueli a saciifice, as tire empire 
belonged to tlie Chohdn f.imil}'; and of course, that it w’as the proxince 
of Pjthauua, who had absented liimsclf, because he tliought that the 
usurper woidd not allow him to preside at the sacrifice. A love aftair 
contributed also to exarperate both parties; for, when Jaya-ciiandra 
led an am ' 'to Sinhdla-dxcipa, or Ceylon, the king of that country sub- 
mitted, and made him a present of a most beautiful and accomplished 
damsel: but Jaya-chandra, being advanced in years, adopted bev tor 
liis own daughter ; and she was soon to have been married to a pow'erful 


2 


a 



kins^’: but slic, luiving beard of Pithauha's -valour and acblevCTnents, 
fell in love with him, and refused her consent. .Taya-ciiandua, enraged 
at her behaviour, caused her to be confined; and this was the cause of a 
most bloody war, in which the heroes of India fell, by mutual wounds. 
Pith au It a' proved successful, set the young damsel at hberty, and carried 
her in triumph to Dilli, and iccoveied Jilso the iinpaial throne. Put he 
did not enjoy it long; for Saiikbuddin made his appearance with an 
arniv, and JayA'Ciia \ dua, enteicd into a league with the invader, W'hich 
soon Irrought rum and dtsfruction on both paities. Pituauha' fell in the 
plains of S/'Mn'asar or Thuiiu-sar ; and it is said, near a village, callerl 
Naruyana pnra. Tfic league, between Jaya-ciia.\dua and Sahebuddin, 
did not last long; and in an engagement, in the year 1 194, between 
tiilir and Etc'acdh, Jaya*cuam>ra was completely routed, and obliged to 
fly ; and, in attempting to cross the Ganges, in a small boat, he wa.s 
drowned *. 

After the famous expiation of Chaxacya, w-hidi I mcntioncsl before, in 
my essay on the Gangcfic piovinces, the author of the appendix to the 
^Ignipuruna proceeds in the following mannei’. “ Ambu-ka'j a, (or the 
king of the w-ateis suiiounding India), Maiia'-pa h (the great sovereign 
lord), IhiiJ:i(i'-rA I A, (llic fosterer of the world), reigned a bundled yeais. 
After him came IIa ma-ciiandua, who reigned tw'clve years ; and was suc- 
ceeded b\ Dii \ jja i a, who reigned m Vjjaijini, 200 years. 

Ambu-ra JA is obviously Chamsra-c.i pta, w’hose leign hcr§ is made to 
begin, and not improperh', immediately after the expiation of Cjia'x'acya ; 


* Ayiu-AcLeri, Vol. 2d. p. 102. 
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when every thing was sculcd, and CiiANjMiA-GurTA ackno\v'l<.d^(d |M!a- 
mount of India. 

Tims, from that fiimous expiation, to the end of IhiA'a \ta\ dynasty, 
there are 3i2 years, ending the year preceding the (iist oftlie ('/i/i.sfian era: 
hut according to the Cntiidrtcd-c'/ian da, this expiation took [)laee CIO years 
B. C. and the difference istiifling. 

“Then,” says the compiler of the appendix to tlie Agni-purdn'a, “at 
Praiishl'dna in the Deccan, through the mercy of S iva, will njipcar Sa - 
liva'iiaxa, Maha-hali, great and mighty; D'hannutmu, the soul and spirit 
of righteousness and justice; Sa/i/ni'f'ca, his word tiiith itself; Anasnj/aca, 
free from spite and envy; Rajiiam-utfamamo'itavdn, whose empiie will 
extend all over the world; Xara-rdlianr the conveyer of souls (to places 
of eternal bliss): and he will reign 84 years.” 

Xara-ruhami signifies lifcrallv the convev'r of men, wliieh is here the 
same tiling: for the idiom of the Sanscrit language will haidly admit of 
our saving conveyer of souls. Thus C'hkist is leprcscntcd by the 
chains, wlicii they call him aniinarion vctlvr in inajcrt 7i(ni, the conviyci of 
souls in the larger boat. 

“ Then will come Xai: \-v n'iiax . (in the Rliav/s/jt/i parana XiiY-si\I!a) 
w ho w ill leign JOO years." Xaua- vIiana and Xni-sixuA are two well 
kn(>wn epi.Mcts of 'Sa'liva'uaxa, and they have been prob..bly introduced 
liere in ordt to enable the compiler to bring in 100 years to ansu cr his 
purpose. What induces me to think so, is the passage immeiliatcly 
following. “ Then will appear Xaua-va'jj AX A and V.^xsaVali.” lu the 
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Jyin-Acberi*, in the room of Va'nsavali, we read in one copy Van- 
s' a-ra'j a, and in another Putra-ra'ja, and the former is retained by 
Tieffekthaler. Vans'a-ra'ja, signifies the royal offspring, Putra- 
ra'ja the royal children, and Van'sa'vali, offspring or descendants, 
and also an account of them. The two former arc generally pronounced 
Ra JA-PUTRAS, and Ra'ja-v ansa's; and they are introduced here, because 
therd are some families of Ra'ja-pots, and Ra'ja-vansas, who really pre- 
tendtobe Sa'lavansas, or the offspring of IIa'ea or 'Sa'la-vahana. To 
these, very properly, no years are allotted in my copy of the Agni-puran'u ; 
but, in that used by Abul-Fazie, 100 years are given to them; and 
none to 'Sa'eivaha'na, or if you will, one year only. 

Thus in my copy we read, 

'Sa'liva'hana, - -- -- -- - 84 

Naravaha'na and the Vatisa-halis or) 

, . • >100 
Vansavalis - -- -- -- - y 

184 

But in the Ayin-Acberi we have. 


'Sa'liva'hana - -- -- -- - 1 — or — 0 

Nara-va'hana 100 

Vama-rajas ox Put ra rajas - - - - 100 

200 


Hence it appears, that originally 'Sai.'iva'hana and Nara-va'hana, 
in this place, were considered but as one individual. 


* Subab Malwa. 
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“ Then will come 'Aditya, who will rciojn 65 3 cars.” IIi« n'\<^\\ 
began the 185th year of 'Sa'liva'hana, and of the Chrhi 'uin era, accou!iii<^- 
to my copy; but in the year 201 , according to the jly'm-Acbtri. This 
is the ViCRAMA- Aditya, who was contemporary witli Sapor king of 
Persia, according to Frrishta, and reckoned among the several kings 
called Vicrama'ditya, in the Sinhasana divdtrhishati. He is mentioned 
under the name of'SuDRACA, or 'Suhaca in the Vrihat-cathu, and under 
that of ViCRAMAri'-SAai in the VctalapaHchatinsali, as we have seen 
before*; and according to the Cumdricd-c'han'da, began his reign in the 
year !£)I of the Christian era. After him came Braiima'-ra'ja, who 
reigneih 87 years in Jldharbha-nagari. His successor was Ati-Bkahsia., 
who reigned at UJjayini: he went with an army to countiics toward the 
north, but was defeated and killed after a reign of 3 1 3 'ears.” 

“He was succeeded by SadaVwa,” called VAsuDHAin the Bhavishya, 
and Basdeo by Ferishta; he reigned 84 j'ears.” 

In his time appeared Harsiia-me’ciia or Rashabha, called Gandiia- 
RUPA in the Ayin-Acberi, and Bahram-G6« in the histoiy ot Persia. 

His son was Vicra.ma'ditva, (in the Bhavishya two persons arc men- 
tioned, BiiARTRiHAUi and Sui-ViCRAM A DJTVA ;) wlio began his reign ac- 
cordingly in the j’car 441, rc^onii?g from the first of Sa li-va hana, and 
answering of course to the samcjtar, (441,) of the Christian era: and 
the son of Bnuuam-Gor ascended the throne in that very year, 'Sri- 
Vickama Pi t YA is supposed to have reigned 100 years, and of course 
he died in the year 541. It is here said that he went and subdnctl the 
Paithtas ; that is to say, the inhabitants of Pdtdna'm the Deccan, but not 
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tlie Patans, as Bernoulli says. His successor was Chandra-s'e'na, who 
reigned 50 years: then came Su'rva-s'e'na, who reigned 85, and died of 
course 135 years after Vicram'aditya. S urya'-s'ena seems to be a corrup- 
tion for Su'rya'nsa, or 'SuI-su'rya'nsa, another name for 'SrI-Sa'liva'hana, 
as I shall shew in the next essay : and like 'Sa'liva'hana’s death, he is 
placed exactly in the 135th year of Vichama'ditya’s era^ and the same 
number of years after his death, and in the year 676 of the Christian env. 
But it docs by no means follow, that there existed at that time a prince 
called either Sa'liva'haxa or Su'rya'nsa; but what we can reasonably con- 
clude is, that his era was introduced at that time, and finally prc\ ailed. 
“ Then,” says our author, (under the reign of his successor 'Sacti-sinh a, 
and in the room of ^’’icrama'rca, the “ Sa'lava'hana will 

be chief of the Saca, or sacred period;” or, in other words, his tra will 
prevail over that of Vicua'makca, 

Vcramauca t param chaiva Saca carita bhuvisbi/ati. 

‘Sa'lava'uaxa numiaiva prasidd' ham punar asya tu. 

Then, after Vice ama'kca, Salavaiia'xa will be the maker frM/erJ of 
the Saca. 

The famous Biioja was the son of Ra'ja-sini>lla, and born unto 
liim m I'is old age. Wlicn he died his son being a minor, and only 
eight yens od, his uncle Mi nja, whose name is often wiitten Pun.ia, 
was theicfore intrusted with the letrenev. 

I\Tuxja wiote a geographical description, eitlier of the world, or of 
Jadic; which sti.t exists, under the name of Munja-prati-desd-xyavasthd, 
or state ot various couii tries, This voluminous work was afterwards 
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corrected and improved, by Ra'ja-Bu6ja; and this new edition is called 
Bhqja-pratides a-vyavastha, an^l still exists in Gujjardt. 

When Biioja ascended the throne, he found the famous Sinh&sam, 
or lion-seat, which had been buried since the days of Vichama'ditva, 
and thereby became entitled to that epithet, which was confirmed to 
him by Bali, when he visited the infernal regions. He is also called 
Siu-Carn'a-iia'ja-Vicrama, with the title of Aditya, which last is 
used often separately, and was also a title bestowed upon 'Sri-Carna- 
De'va, whom he alluded to in the stanzas he sent to Munja *, and which 
aftcrwaid, from that circumstance, was bestowed on him. When he 
died, the goddess Sauasvati, presiding over the sciences, wept bitterly, 
saying “ where shall 1 find now a place to dwell in.” Bh6ja ascended 
the throne, as we have seen before, in the year of Christ 913; and he 
resided at Dhdrd-nagar, commonly called Dhdr, in the province of 
Mdlava. He had an only daughter, called Banomati, whom he gave in 
marriage to Jaya-vanda, who conquered all India, and is reckoned as the 
last of the worthies dignified with the title of Vicrama'ditya, though 
some reckon Jaya-chandra as the last; and indeed Jaya-nanda and 
Jaya-Chandra are often mistaken the one lor the other. 

In the appendix to the Agni-purdna, the author concludes with declaring 
that some hundred years ago, ‘‘ the gods and men in India, groaning 
under the tyranny of foreign tribes, went in a body, with Brahbia' at 
their head? to 'Sw'eta-dwipa, or the White Island in the west, to implore 
Vishnu’s protection, in their own name, and also in the behalf of 
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men. Vishnu comforted them, as usual, and promised that he would 
appear jn the character of Calci-avata'ra, when he would exterminate 
all their enemies.” If so, the Hindus must wait no less than 429, 917 
years for relief. Every Vicrama'-ditya had a certain number of learned 
men at his court; the chief of whom is, in general, called Ca'liuasa. 
According to the supposed appendix to the Bhuvishya-jmrdn’a, Vicrama'- 
ditya the son of Gardabha had sixteen of them. Ra'ja-Bhoja had 
nine, among whom Dhanwantari and Bara-rucih were the most fa- 
mous. These two learned men are called Dhunpa'l and Beuuje in the 
Ay'm-Acberi. Another Vicrama'ditya had only five; and these learned 
men were dignified with the title of Ratna, or jewels, with which the 
courts of those emperors weic adorned. It is the general opinion, in the 
west, that the real Ca'lidasa lived at the court of king Bh6ja. This 
is confirmed by the extracts communicated to the society, by Major 
Mackenzie, and also in the 8th vol. of the Asiatic Researches^; and 

'Sa'liva'hana is even supposed to have had a poet of that name at his 

♦ 

court. 

The next list, coming under examination, is from Gujjardt, and was given 
to me by a Pandit, a native of that country. It is entirely confined to the 
ancient rulers of that, and of the adjacent countries; and comes down 
no lower than the year 1 509 ; and I was happy to find, that it was the same 
list which was used hy the Pundits who assisted Abul-Fazil. This shews 
that it existed above two hundred years ago; and such as it is, that they 
had no better documents at that time. They borrowed from it only the 
last dynasty of the king of Gujjardt', which began A. D. 746. 


* Page 243. 
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This list, called , also Vansavaliy contains the names of the rulers 
of these countries, under the title, cither oi Bala-rajas, oxR&yas, or Ma- 
hd-Rajds, sprung from various tribes, or belonging to different dynasties. 
Many of them were only petty kings, and vassals to the more fortunate 
kings of another tribe, sitting then upon the imperial throne. For these 
various tribes were always struggling for supreme power; and the im- 
perial dignity was constantly shifting from the one to the other. Un- 
fortunately, the compiler has not pointed out those who were Rdjdndras; 
and there were, of course, many of these inferior sovereigns, in a collateral 
succession with the emperors. The whole is compiled with the usual neg- 
ligence and carelessness of the Hindus, and the author carries the begin- 
ning of this list as far back as the beginning of the Cali-yuga, and 
he mentions only thirty-six kings, or rather nine and twenty, in the list, 
from that jjcriod to the year of Christ 746. It is customary with Hindu 
genealogists to re-ascend to the beginning of the Cali-yuga, whenever 
they fancy they can do it with propriety; oriierwise, these families would 
be looked upon as a new race, and their princes as men of yesterday. 
But these nine and twenty reigns cannot carry the origin of the Bala-R6yh 
beyond the beginning of the Christian era. This idea, however, is by no 
means novel; for, among Musulman writers, some make Dabsheum the 
first Bala-R&yd, contemporary with Hushenk, tlie second king of the 
Pishdadian dynasty in Persia; but, according to Masoudi, he must 
have lived a little after the beginning of the Christian era. 

The title O'' Bala-Rdja, Bala-Rdyd, or Bala-Rau in the spoken dialects, 
signifies the great king, and is unknown in India, as belonging to the 
ancient sovereigns of Gujjardt'. According to our compiler, there were two 
sorts' of these sovereigns, some were Rdjd-Culas, or of royal extraction, 
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such as ViCRAMA DiTYA and Bh6ja; others were descended from powerful 
ZemitJdars of different tribes, the names of which were the Cha-uh&na or 
ChauMna, Chauda and Goheld, to which we may add, from the context of 
the list, tl>e 'Solanci, and the Bdghctd tribes. According to Musulman 
writers, the ^rst Bala-Rdyd was Dab-'Selim, Dab-Slim, Di-'Salem and 
Di-'Slam. These are strange appellations, and unknown in India, at least 
in that shape ; and are hardly reducible to any standard, either Sanscrit 
or Hindi. My inquiries, concerning this ancient and famous king, have 
proved unsuccessful, unless his real name were Saila-de'va, according to 
learned men from Gujjardt. This 'Saila-deva, Saila-deo, Deb-'Saila 
or De-'Saila, was, according to tradition, a most holy man, of royal 
extraction ; and I find him, or one of the same family, mentioned in the 
Ayin-.Acbtri, under the name of Syel-deo*. The w'ord Deva is pro- 
nounced Deb in the eastern parts of India, Deo, De' and Di in the wes- 
tern parts of India; and, in the present list, such proper names as end in 
De'va, or Deo, in the Ayin-Acberi, have constantly De' in the room of 
it. This word is seldom prefixed to proper names, yet there are several 
instances of it, as in Deb-Pa'l-deb, a famous emperor, mentioned in the 
imperial grant found at Monghir, and in De'va-Nausha, pronounced 
Di-Nissx in the Deccan. In our list, the first Bala-Rdya is called Di- 
Saca, or De'va-Saca, ^rhich I suppose to be meant for Dj-'Sa la, Dr- 
Saila or Sail deo. 

His descendants are known to IMusulman writers under the appellation 
of Deb-Sdlimdt, according to D’HERBELOTf; and their sire is represented 


* Ayiii-Acberi, Vol. 2d. subali Giijjcrtit, p. Sy. 
t S«e D’Hcrbelot, Dabscbclini niid Dabsclialiiuat. 
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as a most virtuous and powerful prince, and king of the country of Soma- 
tiatha, or Gujarat'. Pilpai was his prime minister, and at his coimnaml, 
wrote the famous testament of Hushenk, still existing \n Persian. In 
tlic present list, Di-'Saca or Df/va-'Saca is declared to ha\e been a Vadu 
by birth, and of this tribe was Ciiishna. Masoudi, who wrote about the 
year 947, and had been in India, throws some light, iu his golden meadows, 
upon the time in which Df;'va-'Saila lived. 

“ The dynasty of Phour, wlio was overcome by Alexander, lasted 
140 years: then came that of Dabschelim, which* lasted ISO years. 
That of Yalith was next, and lasted 80 years; some say 130.” (Yalith 
is a strange name, and the nearest proper name to it in Hindi, is Ja'liya', 
or Ya'lIya', the name of a descendant, or successor, of De'va-S'aila.) 
“ The next dynasty was that of Couros,” (a corruption, from either Carn'a, 
Cura n or Guru:) “ it lasted 120 years.” 

“Then the Indians divided, and foimed .several kingdoms; there was 
a king in the country of one Canoge ; another in Cashmir ; and a 

fourth in the city of d/an/rir, called also the Great Houza; and the prince, 
who reigned there, had the title of Balhara 

Now, it is acknowledged, that D£B-'.Salim was the first Balhara em- 
j)eror, and the founder of that dynasty ; and if so, that emperor and his 
dynasty, have been transjjosed by Masoudi, and erroneously placed before 
Couros, . \'n<>ever he was. The other dynasties of Puku, Ya'ljya and 


■* See accounts and extracts of the MSS. in the librur)' of the king of France, vol. Isl, p. i24. 
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CuRu, lasted, according to him, either 390 or 350 years. We cannot fix, 
with precision, the begining of the dynasty of Puru; but at all events, 
the division of India into four empires, happened in the first century after 
CuRfST; and according to Arrian, in his Periplus, the city of Minmgara 
or Mankir, was the metropolis of that part of the country. Tlie city is 
placed, by Ptolemy, upon the banks of the Nannadd, and is now called 
Manhawer. I have not yet been able to procure much information about 
this famous place, as very few people from that part of India ever come 
to Benares: but it is mentioned in the Ayin-Acberi, as a town of some 
note in the district of Mandan', in the province of Malwah. 

The dynasty of De'va-Saiiim, in Manhawer, .according to Masoudi, 
lasted 120 years; that is to say, his descendants were, duiing tliat period, 
lords paramount of India, or at least of that part of it; and in the time 
of Ptolemy, the metropolis of that country was no longer Manhaner, but 
the seat of empire had been transferred to Vjjayini or Oicne; and he wiotc 
in the beginning of the third century. In his time, the Bala- Rayas M'cre 
no longer lords paramount of India; but were either vassal, or inde- 
pendent kings, residing in some fastnesses among the mountains, at a 
place called by him Hippocura; and now Pay-gurra or Pawd-gurra. 
This was, says he, the place of abode of the Baler-curos ; or rather the 
gar, euros, fort or abode, of the Balher kings. According to the appen- 
dix to ^\t Ag)ii-purdda, the supposed dynasty of 'Sa'liva'hana lasted 184; 
but according to the Ayin-Acberi, 200 years. After it, came A'ditya, 

of the Pcwwra tiibe, called also VicRAMA'niTYA, 'Sudraca and. Suraca: 

% 

hewas Visvapati, that is lord paramount of the world, or rather of that 
part of India. According to the Cwndt'icd-c' hand'a, he ascended the im- 
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perial throne in the year of the Cali-yuga 3191, and of Christ 191. 
The appendix to iht Agui-jmran'a places his accession in the year 185, and 
the in the year £01 of our a'a, and he reigned at Ujjayini. 

By Ptolemy, the king of that famous city, is called Tiastan; a strange 
name, anti not reconcileablc tothe idiom, either of the Sansciit, or Hindi 
languages. I strongly suspect however, that it is a corruption of '/Iditya- 
sthdn, which may have been misunderstood, by travellers, who knew very 
little of the country languages. I suppose that either these travellers, or 
Ptolemy, who conversed witli many Hindus at Alexandria, asked what 
were the names of the metropolis of that countrv', and of its king. The 
answer was Ujjayini-Rdja-Aditya stkan; ‘ Ujjayinl is the residence of king 
Aditya which was erroneously rendered ‘ 0 /enS is tlie metropolis of 
king Tyastha'n,’ or Tiasthan. In the same manner he has disfigured 
the name of the Balhcr kings, saying that Hippocuros was the place of 
residence of king Baler-curos, which is obviously a corruption for Bal- 
her-ghur, the fort or place of abode of king Balher. Thus Strabo, in 
speaking of the country of Ttj, in CacKha calls it the kingdom of Tessa- 
HiosTus, thereby implying, that this was the name of the king; whilst 
Thsariostus is a corruption from Tejarashtr, or Tija-rasht, w’hich signifies 
the kingdom of Teja, an ancient king, who built the torvn of Teja, to 
the eastw'ard of the Indus. As king De'b-'Saila, or Dl'-Saila, is called, 
in our list, Di-'Saca, or Deva-'Saca, which is also one of the titles of 
'Sa liva'iiana; this would induce an opinion, that Dab-Shf.lim, or Dl- 
Salim, is the same with Saliva'iiana. But such is the confusion and un- 
certainty of iiiudu records, that one is really afraid of forming any opi- 
nion whatever. 


As it is said, that it was by his order, that the famous treatise, called 
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Javidan-khird, or eternal wisdom, called also the will or testament of Hu- 
SHENK, had been written; he has been probably, from that circumstance, 
made contemporary with that andent prince, who began his reign 700 
years after the accession of Cai-umursh, to the throne of Persia. Cai- 
UMUHSH, according to Masoudi, was the son of Aram, the son of Shem, 
who died 502 years after the flood. 

Masoudi says, Xhut Manhawer was also called the great which, 

translated into Hindi', is Burra-Houza, or Burra-Gouza, and has such affi- 
nity u’ith Bary-Gaza, or in Sanscrit Bhrigu-Cach'hd or Bhr'igu-Cula, Bliri- 
gus shore or beach, that I strongly suspect, that Masoudi mistook Baroach 
for Manhmver ; and that the blunder originated from a want of knowledge 
of the Hindi language; Manhaxt'cr is also called Mahoura, bj' other Mu- 
sulman writers. 

Our compiler says, that there were, in all, 36 kings, from DeVa- 
'Saca, to the year 802 of Vicrama'ditya, answering to A. D. 746'; 
but we can make out only 29 from the list; for the five Pramdrus 
must be rejected, as they do not belong to India. They aie called in 
this list, CK harui-ni~hahd, which is an e.xpression partly Sanscrit and 
partly Hindi, as usual in these lists. It signifies the four great destroyers, 
and is an allusion to the famous Chdr-y&ri of the Musulmans ; and 
which, as I observcil before, is made with a little straining, to signify^ 
in Sanscrit and Hindi, the four destroyers, instead of the four friends and 
associates. Several of their names imply the abhorrence, in, which the 
Hindus hold them; for one is called Savala', Cerberus Dr the infer- 
nal dog: another, Prama'ra or Parima'ra, is here meant for Mu- 
ha jimed, and signifies Yama or Pluto, the infernal and universal des- 
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stroyer. Cu't'apal'a. he who was fostered by Ma'va', or worldly illusion, 
otherwise the impostor, and perhaps intended for Moavveh. Mo- 
hammed was originally introduced into tliis and other lists, because it 
was to the Hindus an ever memorable, though most unfortunate epoch, and 
from which their conquerors dated their sacred era. It is not to be sup- 
posed, that he was thus introduced into those lists, from an idea that he 
ever was emperor of India. This was well understood at first; but the 
case is very different now. Such is the opinion of those who reject 
the legendary tales about Sa'liva'hana and V’^icrama'ditva; and this 
is by no means a new idea, for it is noticed in the Ruja-Tarangini, w'hich 
is a work highly esteemed in India, and of some antiquity : for it was pre- 
sented to the emperor Acbar, in his first visit to Cashmir, by learned Pan- 
dits, wlw considered it as containing the most authentic documents of tlic 
history of their country. 

About the time of Muhammed, the descendants of De'va-'Sailim, who 
for a long time had lost their rank of Vis'va-pdti, lords of the W'orld, Rd- 
Jendra, lords of kings, Rdjd-rdjds, kings of kings ; began to lose also their 
influence and power, even as vassal kings, and tliey even finally lost 
their patrimonial territories and kingdom, which was usurped by the 'Sd- 
lanci tribe. It seems that they retired into the province of Mdkca, in 
tlie vicinity of Ujjayin'i, where they lived in retirement, and entirely given 
up to devout contemplation, still very much esteemed and respected. 
There, at Ujjayini, w" find one of them called 'Saila-de'va; who 
found, in iV.'* wilderness, young Vana-ra'ja, and sent him to Rddhan- 
pur to be. lu ought up; and this happened in the year 696; for Van a* 
RAJA, w'hen fifty yeajs of pge, built the town of Narwdkk A. D. 
VoL. IX. 
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Jcpvidan-khird, or eternal wisdom, called also the will or testament of Hu- 
SHENK, had been written; he has been probably, from that circumstance, 
made contemporary with that ancient prince, who began his reign 700 
years after the accession of Cai-umuush, to the throne of Persia. Cai- 
UMunsn, according to Masoudi, was the son of Aram, the son of Shem, 
who died 502 years after the flood. 

Masoudi says, that Manhawer was also called the great Houza, which, 
translated into Hindi, is Burra-Houza, or Burra-Gouza, and has such affi- 
nity with Bary-Gaza, or in Sanscrit Bhrigur-Cack'hd or Bhrigu'-Cula, Bhri- 
gu's shore or beach, that I strongly suspect, that Masoudi mistook Baroach 
for Manhmver ; and that the blunder originated from a want of knowledge 
of the Hindi language: Manhimxr is also called Mahoura, by other Mii- 
sulraan writers. 

Our compiler says, that there were, in all, 36 kings, from De'va- 
'Saca, to the year 802 of Vicrama'ditva, answering to A. D. 746; 
but we can make out only 29 from the list; for the five Pramdras 
must be rejected, as they do not belong to India. They are called in 
this list, Ch' hm'ui-vi-hahd, which is an expression partly Sanscrit and 
partly Hindi, as usual in these lists. It signifies the four great ilestroyers, 
and is an allusion to the famous Chdr-ydri of the Musulmans ; and 
which, as I observcrl before, is made with a little straining, to signify^ 
in Sanscrit and Hindi, the four destroyers, instead of the four friends and 
associates. Several of their names imply the abhorrence, in, which the 
Hindus hold them; for one is called Savala', Cerberus or the infer- 
nal dog: another, Prama'ra or Parima'ra, is here meant for Mu- 
hammed, and signifies Yama or Pluto, the infernal and universal des- 
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■stroyer. CoYapal'a. he who was fostered byMA'vA', or worldly illusion, 
otherwise the impostor, and perhaps intended for Moavveu. Mu- 
hammed was originally introduced into this and other lists, because it 
was to the Hindus an ever memorable, though most unfortunate epoch, and 
from which their conquerors dated their sacred era. It is not to be sup- 
posed, that he was thus introduced into those lists, from an idea that he 
ever was emperor of India. This was well understood at first; but the 
case is verj- different now. Such is the opinion of those who reject 
the legendary tales about Saliva'iiana and V'^jcbama'ditva; and this 
is by no means a new idea, for it is noticed in the Riija-Tarangini, w'hich 
is a work highly esteemed in India, and of some antiquity ; for it was pre- 
sented to the emperor Acbar, in his first visit to Cashmir, by learned Pan- 
dits, wlio considered it as containing the most authentic documents of tire 
history of their country. 

About the time of Mohammed, the descendants of Deva-Sailim, who 
for a long time had lost their rank of Vis'va-pdti, lords of the world, Ru~ 
jendra, lords of kings, RAja~rdjas, kings of kings ; began to lose also their 
influence and power, even as vassal kings, and tlrey even finally lost 
their patrimonial territories and kingdom, which was usurped by the 'So- 
lanci tribe. It seems that they retired into the province of Makca, in 
the vicinity of UJjayini, M’here they lived in retirement, and entirely given 
up to devout contemplation, still very much esteemed and respected. 
There, at Ujjayini, we find one of them called Saila-de'va; who 
found, in the wilderness, young Vana-r'a'ja, and sent him to Radhan- 
pur Xa he, UiQught up; and this happened in the year 69O; for Van a- 
ha'ja, when fifty yeajs ojf jige, built the town of Narwakh A. D. 
VOE. IX. 
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746 *. In the year 1025, wc find another of them, living also' in ob- 
scurity, and equally called De'va-'Saila, or Dabshelim ; and who 
Avas raised to the throne of his ancestor, by Sultan Mahmud. The 
list of the Bdla - Rayas , from Vana-Ra'ja to Ra'ja Cauna', was origi- 
nally the same with that to be found in the Ayin-Acberi, excepting some 
variations ; for it is hardly possible to find two lists in India exactly alike. 
The number of kings, in both, is twenty-three; and the aggregate sum 
of their reigns agree within two years. But the arrangement, is some- 
what different, and the years of each respective reign by no means 
correspond. Some kings are transposed, and the names of a few quite 
disagree; and each list supplies also deficiencies, which occur in others. 
Owing to the uncertainty of Persian orthography, several names are 
strangely disfigured, both in the English and German translations-; which 
last is by no means to be neglected, as there are particulars in it, not 
to be found, either in the manuscript list, or in the English translation 
of the Ayin-Acberi. Thus, for instance, Ra'ja -A'dttva is- called Resha- 
DUT in tlie English translation, and Ra-Schadat by Txeffenthalee. 
Vana-ra'ja is called Bansba'je by the former, and Bnu by the latter. 
The summary history of the Hindu princes of Gujarat', in tlie Ayin-Acberi, 
contains many interesting particulars, not to be found in our list. Va- 
NA-KA JA, accoixling to our list, Avas of the Chaud'd tribe, still e.\- 
tant in Gujrdt'. Abul-Fazil says, that his father was. called Samanta- 
Siniia; and the word Sumanta implies, that he was a petty king, pro- 
bably in Gujrdt' ; but being of a base and turbulent disposition, he was put 
to death, by order of SkI-Buuada'-de'va, emperor of Canoge; and his 


* Ayin-Acbrri, Vd. 2d. p. 89. 90r 
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family was plundered, as usual. His wife fled into the forests, or Vana, 
where she was delivered of a son, called, from that circumstance, Va- 
NA-RAJA. A holy man, called Saila-Deva, Deva-'Saila or Deb-Sailijt, 
happening to pass by, on his return, from Ujjaymi, to RMhana-pura, 
in the northern parts of Gujrdf, took compassion ou the woman, and 
gave the child in charge of one of his disciples, w ho carried him to Rdd- 
ham-pura, where he was brought up. He afterwards associated with a 
band of robbers ; and at last seized the royal treasure, which was goinsr 
to Canoge. He then made himself independent, and built the city of 
Nat'warxh or Narwdlch ; and his friend Champa, a market man, says 
Abul-Fazil, and of the .B//// cast, (a very low tribe, according to learned 
Pandits from Gujrdt',) built the town of Champa-nagara or Champa-tierc. 

The next king, noticed by ABUt-pAziL, is another Samant-Sinha ; 
but this could not be his name, for Hamant, as before observed, im- 
plies a pett}'^ king in Sanscrit, and vassal princes are thus denominated. 
Thus we read, that pRKxHwd-iiA'vA' had w’ith him one hundred Sa- 
mantas* or petty princes, commanding their owm quota of troops. 
His name w'as probably Bhuad'a-deva, the immediate predecessor of 
Mula-ra’ja in our list, but the fourth only in the Ayin-Acberi. He gave 
his daughter to Sri-Duundiiaca of the Solanci tribe, after wliom the 
town of Dhutidhaca, in Gujrdt', is denominated. 

King Jamund, in the Aytn-Acberi, is omitted m our list, probably be- 
cause it is. a corruption from Samanta, and a title belonging to .Mula- 
ra'ja. In his time, Sultan Mahmud Ghaznevi conquered 6' w/>df; 


• Ayin-Acberi, Vol. 2cl, p. 118. 
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and, in the year 1025, replaced, upon the throne of his ancestors, Deb- 
SAiEiM, a descendant of the famous king of that nainci led a re- 

tired life, entirely given up to devout contemplation. He is called V a Ij- 
EABiiA in our list, Beysf.r and BtPLA in v.irious copies of the 
Acheri*. Being a weak man, and blind, he reigned only six months, and 
was succeeded by the two sons of his brother, Dubjuabh a and Bhimav 
baja'. 

Then appeared the famous I'^isala-de'va, with the title of Cabn'a- 
Rajendra, tljat is to say, powerful and magnificent like Carn'a, and 
loi'd paramount over many kings. He is saiti, in our list, to be a ChaiturAy 
that is, of \\\c Chit'ura tribe, still extant in Gujrut' \; and after which 
the famous place of Chaitur or Chait'or is denominated. IJc was there- 
fore a native of MewaVy now called the Sircar or province of Chaitbr. 
This induces me to believe, that he is the same with Visai.a-deva, 
mentioned in the inscription upon the pillar of Firoze, at tire hunting 
seat of the emperors near Dilliy and called Stambhacamandira in tlie appen- 
dix to the ; that is to say, the palace with the pillar. There 
he is said to be king of Sacamhhari, which is probably the town of Cambher 
or Cambher-nert, in the province of Mewdr. At all events, it was cer- 
tainly in that countiy, as I shall shew hereafter. His father Ve'lx.a-de'va 
was originally a petty king of that country, and his son Visaladiva 
caused that pillar to be erected, in the year 111)4, and thus the times 
coincide. Visala probably availed himself of the indolence and ^ supine- 
ncss of the princes of Ghazni^ and drove the Mlech'hasy or Musulmans, out 
of Arydvarta, or tiic land of virtue, thus making it, once more, what 


• AyinrAcberi, Vol. 2 ( 1 . p. 91, 95. 

■1 See AyinrAcim, Vol 2d. p. 84 . Tbe true name is, I am told, Chittrort. 
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^ it signifies according to the inscription. Arylivarta includes all the north 
©f India-, from tlie snowy mountains, down to the VimUiyan hills, lie 
destroyed all the princes who refused to submit, and kindh' treated all 
those who did ; and having visited all the places of worship, through his 
extensive domains, he retired to 'Sdcambimri, to end Lis days in peace 
and rest, exhorting all the kings of India not to slumber, but to go on 
■with his plans, and follow his measures. He is mentioned also in the 
'S&rngadhara-paddhati, written by Sa'rngali’iiaua, grandson of Raghc- 
DE VA, spiritual guide of Ha'mmira, king of Mavar, or Sdeambhari-dha, 
nearly in the same words with the inscription, tvhieli was written in 
the year of Vicrama'ditta 1220, answering either to 1164 or 1154 of 
Christ; for in that country they reckoned the era of Vicrama'ditya 
ten years earlier than in the easiern parts of India. He was succeeded 
by Jata-sinha, called also Siddha-raja, Siddha-ra'je's'a, and in 
the dialect of Gujardt, Siddha-ra'jes'aga-de for De'va. It seems that 
Vjs'ala-de'va left no male issue; for no chi''hcn of his arc recorded 
in the above inscription, which would not probably have been the case 
had he left any. Who this Jaya-sinha was, is unknown; but it seems 
that CuNiiWAR-PALA, a near relation of his, was the lawful heir; at 
least Abul-Fazil says, that the latter, from the dread of losing his life, 
lived in obscurity, during .Taya-sinha’s reign ; after wliose death he 
ascended the throne, but was poisoned by Aja-paea, the son of Jaya- 

MNHA. 


The ne'it is Luc-mula-Ra'ya, mentioned in the Ayin-Acheri, but 
omitted In our list, unless he be the same with Ba'eu-mula, or Ra'luca- 
MUEA, called Bibdmool in the English, and Hardohn in the German 
translation. They are probably the same individual ; for what is as- 
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sertccl of LicKAruL in the Jyiii-Avbcri, is afHrmed of his supposed suc- 
cessor in our list; namely, that after his death the nobles elected a 
prince of the Bhogila tribe, called Birdmool in the AtfituAcben*, and 
Buai.a-Bhima-oi;va in our list : the latter's name is split into two, and 
two princes made of tliem in the Ayin-Acberi, under the names of Bmx:- 
iJEO and BHiM-DEof Be this as it may, Lacmul-Rava, whose real 
name was Lac’han'-mula-ua'ya, or simply Lac'han'-uaya, from the 
Sanscrit Lacswan a-RaVa, is well known to Eastern writers, under the 
name of Laghaji-RaVa':!;. He was born of obscure parents, and 
raised himself by Jiis own merit, and ultimately became emperor, or Ba- 
la-t'aya. He /governed with justice and equity : but after a long and pro- 
sperous reign, and when he was above eighty years of age, he was dis- 
turbed in his possessions by Mahmu'd-Bactvar Ghiui general of Sultan- 
Mahmud, who began his reign in the year .1205, and died in 1209. In 
the years 1207 and 1208, that general was in Bengal; and, therefore, 
he must have invaded Gup'at in ithe year 1 Q0.9 ; but the death of the em- 
peror probably prevented his completing the conquest of that country. 
For though the authors cited by D’Herbelot say that he effected the 
reduction of the country, yet Abul-Eazil says, that it was a mere in- 
cursion §. 

The reigns of Siddha-rajesa, of his cousin Cunhwar-ra'la, and 
of Aja-pa'la, son of the former, are obviously too long; for they 
amount to 73 years in the Ayin-Acberi, and to 113 in my list, which is 


* Vol. 2, p. 91, 9S. t Av*^-Acbfri, Vol. 2d. p. 25. 

J See D’Herbelot v. Lagham-ra'ya'. 
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hardly possible ; and it is not unlikely that Lac’han'-ka'va was the prince, 
minister of Vis-ala-deva, mentioned in the inscription; for he was 
above 80 years old at the time of the invasion of Gujrai, by Mahmu d 
Bactyau. There is such a disagreement in the lengths of the respective 
reigns of each king, in the various copies, tliat no certain inference can 
be drawn from them ; and I noticed before a few transpositions : we must 
therefore remain satisfied with the grand outlines. Vis'ala-deva was 
not a native of Gtgrai ; and though a Bala-raya, or lord paramount, he 
was not king of that country, but of the Mtwar, or 'Sdcambhari ; and, 
of course, his supremacy did not in the least interfere with the order of 
succession of tlie kings of Gujrat'. He belonged to no dynasty, and reigned, 
as well as his prime minister, collaterally with Siddiia-ra'ja and his re- 
latives; and after the extinction of that family, Lac’han'-ra'ya was not 
only Bala-raya, but became also king of Gnjrul', and resided in the me- 
tropolis of that country, both as an emperor and as a king, during a space 
of twenty, or according to some, only eight years. 

The last Bala-rayd was Carn'a the Gohild, who fled into the Dcccan, 
when Sultan-A'Lla'-uddin conquered Gujrdt'. This happened, according 
to our list, in the year of Yicrama'diyya 1365, or A. D. 1309. 

At that time, the famous Ratna-sinua was king of the mountainous 
country of Mhcar, and resided at Chailor. lie was descended from 
Khosru-Perviz, called also Nushirva'n ; and his amours with the heau- 
tiful Padmavati or Pedma'nI, are the subject of a poem, both in 
Tlifu/i aa<l Persian. Her beauty was the innocent cause of a bloody war, 
between the JRdja and Sultan-Alla'-uddin, which ended in the de- 
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fitruction of her loicl, anti his son-in-law Rawul-Ausi, a Chauhhj. Ha’m» 
MIRA, the son of tlic latter, fled from Chaitor, sheltered himself among 
the more mountainous parts of Mewar, and maintained his independence 
as king of that country, and made Sucambhari the metropolis of his 
little kingdom. Mewur is divided into three parts, Chaitbr*, Cambher 
(or Cambher-ncrc for Cambher-mgara ) and Mandala (or Mandallca ) built 
by king Mandalica of the BhU tribe, and who lived about the year 796’ f- 
Cambher is probably the same with 'Sacambhan, which was certainly 
situated ui Mexch'. 

SuLTAK Mohammed K’HONr, or the murderer, gave tire government 
of Chaitor, and Mcw&r, to Ma'la-de'va, a Chauhdn, and king of Jalbr ; 
but the latter was unable to reduce Hammira, though he had defeated 
him, in a bloody engagement, near the sea shore, according to the ap- 
pendix to the Jgni-purana. He then made peace with him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage but, after his death, Ha mmIr a murdered 
all his sons, and usurped the kingdom. This happened, according to 
the appendix to the Agni-purana, in the year of Vicrama'ditya 1490, 
which is impossible; tlnd we must read 1S90, or A. D. 1334 ; for Sultak 
Mohammed began his reign in 1325, and died in 1351. In that ap- 
pendix it is declared, that the base murderer was at last defeated and slain, 
by the joint forces of Seconder, governor of Gdpd, JalaTa, governor 
of B'dli, and a body of Yavanas (Turcomans or Mogols) commanded 
by r loc’ha'c.a', perhaps for UlughichaV, a title of honor sometimes 


* A)Hi-Acber», Vol, C. p. 57. t Ibid. p. 58. 
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bestowed upon noblemen, by the emperors of India. In the English 
translation of the Ayin-Acbtri, Ha'mmira is erroneously called Jrmeer. 
The dynasty of the princes of Malwah was a collateral one with those of 
the Bala Rayas, though it be placed between NrIpati and Vana-ra ja 
in our list. Such mistakes are not unfrequeut among Hindu Chronolo- 
gers; but as Vana-ra'ja’s dynasty l>egan in the year 746, and that of 
Malwah began in the year lyi, and ended about the year 977, it is 
obvious that they were collateral, and I have arranged them accordingly. 
In the dynasty of the princes of Garda bha and his son Vicra- 

ma'ditya reappear; and, in the room of S' 6 rya-S'ena, or S'ki-Surya'n'sa, 
we have S'a'l/va'hana; which confirms my former conjecture, that they 
were but one and the same individual. 

My Pandit observes, that many of the names of the princes, who 
reigned before Vana-ra'ja, are not proper names of individuals ; but be- 
long, either to tribes, or ancient families, from which they sprang, or 
to small districts, or towns, their patrimonial estates, and with which 
he is well acquainted ; and many of these names are in the plural 
form. Thus, Ja'liya', the name of a king, implies only that he was a 
Ja'liya', or of the Jali/n tribe, which is settled on the banks of the A/a/ii. 

Musulman writers say, that the metropolis of those Baler kings 
was equally called Balkar, as well as the mountains among which 
it is situated*. It was in a country belonging to the ChauhAn tribe, the 
chief of w'hic! generally resides at Alvnohanlf: and it became the me- 


• See D’IIerbelot's Bibl. Orient, v. Balhar. 
fThis is also coufirnicd by Abul-Fazh.. See Ajfin-dcberi, Vol.ed.p. 87. 
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tropolis, when that tribe usurped the lank and power of Baia-Ruyh. 
It is declared in our list, that the Chauhans were, at some period, 
rulers of the whole country, as BaUt- Rayas ; but our author has forgot 
to point out, in the list, the princes of that famous and ancient tribe. 

In the fifth century, Tamra-naf^ara, or Camhat, v'as tiie metropolis of 
Xht Bala-rhyas ; and perhaps of the emperors of the west also, when these 
two dignities happened to be united in the same person ; and it was the 
place of residence of the father-in-law of Gaudabiia, or Bahuam-Guu, 
called Sada's'va, Sadas'va-pa'la, Vesudha and Ta'mr.\-skn a, from 
his metropolis, Tavira-nagara, or Tamra-pura, signifying the Copper 
city, w'hich is supposed, accordingly, to have been intiiely built of that 
metal. It was near Cambat ; but tradition says that it was swallowed up 
by the sea; and Cambat was a famous place of worship, called, in the 
Pur&tias, Htambhast'ha-Tirt'ha* from a Stambha or column, close to the 
sacred pool. Now, a column is called Camba in the spoken dialects ; 
and from Cambasta, is derived its present name of CumWit. Stambhast'ha 
and Tamrapura are called Asta and Trapera, by the author of the Pe- 
riplm; but Ptolemy, considering these two places as one only, for they 
were close to each other, calls it Astacampra or Astacapra ; and instead of 
Tdmra, whicli signifies copper, he writes Campra or Capra. The reason 
why he has carried this place so far inland, on the banks of the Mahi, 
is, that either he, or some other writer, misunderstood the native.s, who 
have no word for a bay or gulf, and use generally the word river instead 
of it, particularly when there is one at the bottom of the gulf, as in the 
present case f. Osonio, a Portugueze writer, says, that when Fraa- 
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CIS D'Almeida landed, near Cambdt, in the year !519> he saw the ruins 
of sumptuous buildings and temples, the remains of an ancient city, 
the history of which was connected with that of a foreign prince. My 
Pandit informs me, that such ruins exist to this day, not close to Cam- 
bat, but at a place called Cavi or Cavi-gauw, to the south of Cambdt, on 
the Baroach side, and a little to the southward of a place called Cdtid, 
and in the maps Camva. There are temples and other buildings, with 
statues half buried in the sands, with which this place was overwhelmed. 
Its Sanscrit name is Capila-gram, from wliich is derived its present one. 

The promontory of Asta-Campron, mentioned in the Periplus, at the 
enrance of the gulf, appears to me to be Groapnaught point. It was 
thus called, because it was on the side of Stambha, and Tamra, or Camb&t. 
Another name for it was Pdpied, from a place of that name in its vicinitjf. 
As it is the same place called Pakidarb by Ptolemy, the true reading 
will stand thus, Bhaued-derd, Bhauki-derd, Bhaiti, or Bhdvicd-derd, that 
is to say, the house or dwelling place of Bhau or Bhaui, an ancient 
hero of that country, who built the town of Bhau-nagara, or Bhavi-gaiew, 
and probably the same with Bhau-ki dera. Beyond this cape, accord- 
ing to the Periplus, there is another place, toward the north, much 
exposed to tlie waves; and at the entrance of it, that is to sap, of the 
channel leading to it, is an island called Baiones. Tliis island is that of Be- 
rion, at the entrance of the channel, leading among shoals to the dwelling 
place of Bhaui, or Bhau-nagnrd, on the river Bhaui, and near the point of 
the samei»amc. There is also a sand thus called ; and the island of Baimes 
probably claims the same etymological origin ; and perhaps, instead of Bai- 
ones in the original, wc should read Baio-nesos, or the island of Bhau or Bhaui. 

c c 2 
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This place, says our author, is difficult of access, on account of the rapid 
tides, and because the cables are liable to be cut, by sharp rocks at the 
bottom of the sea. This island was once the seat of government, ac- 
cording to Abul-Fazii-, who calls it Birum*. Opposite to Bhkci- 
gauw, says the author of the Periplus, and on the right side of the gulf, 
in the narrowest part of it, there is a reach, wiiere the land near the sea 
appears much broken, and consists entirely of clay. It is called HeronS, 
and there is a place called Camrnoni or CamanL This reach is the sea coast 
between the Narmada and the Jambusser river. My Pandit observes, that 
the country between these two rivers, and along the sea coast, is called to 
this day Catium ; but he does not know of any particular place so called. 
There is not a single stone to be seen ; and the country is flat, the sea 
shore much indented, and there are very few trees : but ii is probable that 
it was otherwise formerly ; and Heroni is perhaps from the Sanscrit Aran'ya, 
which signifies a thick, but not impervious forest. 

Ptolemy has confounded the points of Swallcy, Diu and Jiggat into 
.one, which he calls Balaton, probably meant for Diu- head, a name given 
to it by Europeans, but unknown to the natives ; and the nearest place 
of note to it is TVeylanoo in Major Rennelj/s map, from which Ba- 
laian or Valaion seems to be a corruption. The island called by him Barakt 
is Dwdracd, as obvh us from its relative position ; and Barake may be only 
a mistake for Dwdracd. Besides, these two denominations are synonymous, 
or nearly so, and imply a door or gate-way. Dwdra is properly the opening, 
and Bhctr is the bar, or harriere, or the leaves of tlie door, with which 
the o|)ening is kept barred or shut; and it is used, though improperly, 


• Ayin-.\cberi. Vol. 2d. p. 83. 
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for the door itself. It is used in that sense only in the west of India; 
yet the verb derived from it, barna, in the infinitive, and bat' in the 
imperative mood, is used all over India, except in the peninsula. Twasht'a', 
the chief engineer of the gods, having built a palace there, for Kan'a- 
CHUiui or CuisiiNA, (that is he Avho fled from the field of battle,) and Tri- 
euMji his brother, placed many of the doors the wrong way ; and those 
that were properly situated were barred or shut up. When hiiislied, every 
body crowded to see it ; but were astonished to find the doors either 
placed wrong or baried ; and great was the confusion and the uproar, some 
caliiny; out lyicura-c'hdnh ? where is the door' and others bawlinsr out 
liharcu-ad, ojren the door; hence the place was ever since denominated 
Dwdracd ; and this ridiculous etymology is countenanced in the Purdhas. 

The geography of Ptolemy, in tliis part of India, is distorted to an 
astonishing degree ; for besides a few mistakes, which I have mentioned, 
he supposes the river Main to form an elbow, and to run close to the 
Narmada, with which it is made to communicak, through a short canal ; 
and then afterwards to fall into the gulf of Ccintha, or Cach'ha. We were 
guilty of as gross an error, two centuiies ago; for wc made the Indm 
to fall into the gulf of Cambdt. The Mahi is a celebrated river, and the 
daughter of the earth (Mahi,) and of the sweat (uxhna,) that ran co- 
piously from the body of Inukadyumna, king of Ujjayini, and famous 
in the legends relating to the white island in the west. The place where 
this happened, in consequenre of a most fervent tapasya, was called Uxhu- 
mahi and . Ushmahi, and is jirobably the A.vuamis or Auxomats men- 
tioned by P'iOLF.MY. The author of the Pcnplus* says, that at the mouth 
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of the Narmada, tliey used boats, M hich they called Trappaga and Cotymba; 
and we read in the Ayin-Acbcri, that in Gujardt' the cargoes of ships am 
put into small vessels, called Tahway, and thus carried ashore *. My 
Pandit informs me, that the true pronunciation is Tdberi, and in a de- 
rivative form Tabericd, from which the European sailors made Trappaga. 
Cotymba is no longer in use in that country; but, from derivation, it 
implies a boat made of the trunk of a tree, and seems to answer to the 
cathimarans on the Coromandel coast. ‘ When,’ says our author, ‘ several 
of these canoes are put together, thej' are then called Sangard,' (from 
the Sanscrit Sangraha an assemblage;) but in Gujai'dt' they are called 
Jdrd, from their being coupled together. The king of the country about 
Calydn and Bombay was called Sahagakes; but the true Hindu name was 
Saranga, or Sarakge'sa. He was very friendly to the Greeks: but, 
his kingdom liaving been conquered by Sandanes, they were no longci 
allowed to trade there f. He was king of Ariake, the country of the 
Aryyds ; who were foreigners, according to the hrahmdnda-purdna [j;, and 
were denominated Sadinoi, according to Ptoeejiy, from the Sanscrit 
Sddhana, lords and masters. Thus, the Portugueze were, and are even 
to this day, styled, in Bengal, Thdeurs. The English, in the spoken 
dialects, are called Sdheb-logs ; but, by learned men, Sddhana Engriz ; and 
all these denominations signify the lords and masters. Thus, the famous 
Bh6ja is generally styled, in the west, Sa'dhana, or Sa'oiiana 11ii6.ia. 
Such probably is the origin of the name of Sandanes, king of the 
Sadinoi, or Sddha-ntsa. I shall speak more fully, in the next essay, of 
these Aryyds, in whose country was a famous city, called by. Ptolemy 
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liiinarodsi. It still exists, and great was its fame in* ancient times ; but 
my inquiries concerning it have hitherto proved fruitless. 

In the eightli century, Vana-ua'ja built Narwalch ; and his friend 
Champa built also the famous town of ('hampa-nere. In the tenth century, 
according to Masol'di, Manluvwcr became again the metropolis of the 
Bald-rayas ; but in the latter end of the eleventh, and in the beginning 
of the twelfth centuries, they returned to Nancukh or Xant;u7-ch ; and in 
the year 1022, Sultav Mahmud passed through it, and was much 
delighted with its situation. The princes of Jlidkva resided at first at 
Ijjayin't, but Mcxja transfened the seat of Empiie to Hoii'itpura in the 
Dekhin, according to the appendix to the Agni-purdna, and now called, 
after him, Munja-pattmia. It is situatetl on the banks of the Goddx/M; 
hut whether it be the same with iW/awc/, or Pratishtdna, where Saliva - 
HAMA is supposed to have resided, is unknown to me; though I suspect 
that the latter is a little higher up the river, and is called Baithana hy 
Ptolemv, who says, that in his time it was the metropolis of king Siki- 
PoLKMAios, the nearest denomination to which, in Hindi, is Sri-Pu- 
LoMA', or Sui-Pi I im.v'n A. Son'itpiv'a implies the city of blood, and was 
thus called, accouling to tradition, because Munja's army was defeated 
there, with immense slaughter, and himself lost liis life. His being killed 
in the Dcccan is mentioned in \\\e Ayin-Acberi*. Tiie old city of Benares, 
noith of the river Burn'd, and now in ruins, is sometimes thus called, and 
tiadition variously accounts for it. ^Momma’s successor resided afterward 
.it Dhdi'd-nagoi'a, now Dhdr, and called also, according to lexicons, As'dra- 
pui'((, 'As'(ira-griha or 'As dra-gur ; which is piobably the town called Zero- 
geir or Xerogcri hy Ptolkmy. Bammogara, mentioncil by the same 
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author, is probably Bamutt-gauu', or Bamun-gur, on the northern bank of 
the Nof'madd, about thirty miles S. W. of Mandow, and noticed in a route 
from Sultanpoor, on the Tapti, to Vjjaymi. 

The immediate predecessor of Vana-ha'ja, at least in the corrected 
list, is styled Nki-pati, the lord of men, or the emperor; but there was 
an interregnum ; for there were, at that time, neither Bdla-Rdyds nor 
emperors in Gujarat'; and the whole country was subject to the emperors 
of Canoge ; for Vana-raja' seized upon the royal treasure, on its wa\ 
from Gujardt' to that metropolis. 

In these lists, and also in those from the Purdnus, the names of man\ 
kings, posterior to the Christian era, are hardly reducible to the Sanscrit 
standard ; and most of them seem to be epithets, and nicknames, bor- 
rowed from the vulgar dialects; or else names of persons of low tribes. 

In our list we read first, “ then will appear princes of the Chauhdna, 
Chaxvd'a and Gohila tribes.” Di-s'aca, the first emperor was a Yddava, or 
from the Yadu tribe. After the eleventh king, called Da'-hima', “ then 
will appear the following tribes, the Cshdlds, Maavdnas, Ifun'as, Bho- 
anas;” all names in a plural form: and these tribes, except the Hands, be- 
long to Gujardt, and are still extant. What the author meant, by in- 
troducing them here, is not easily conjectured : but I suppose that there 
was an interregnum, during which, these tribes became independent in 
their own districts. “ Then will come Nicumbha, the Jdlidj' or of the 
.Idlim tribe. “ His successor Avas Tha'ca ; when the Ch'hdrui-virhahd ap- 
peared in some copies we read 'Ch'hdruada,-vi-hahd, and the first part 
is to be pronounced nearly CKhdrmra, answering to the Persian Chdr-i- 
mir, or the four associates. 
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The third table contains Raohu-naVjia’s list, as current in the eastern 
parts of [ ndia . It begins with tlie Cali - yuga , or rather with the Mahd - 
Bhdrata , or great wai ; but I liave omitted the first part, prior to the times 
of Maiia -JIali, as it has not the least affinity with the lists from \\\Q Pu- 
rdnd . s , anti throws no liglit on that pait of the ancient history of India. 
Maii -v'-ha r,i, according to the present list, reigned foity years and eight 
months; which is conformable to the Purdna ' s , in which he is said to have 
jcigned 40 \cais, including the 1‘2 years, dining which his sons, the Sii- 
j / Ni / i / ddica . v , icigned togethci', and which aiC generally ascribed to him. 
From the first of his accession, to the first year of Vxcrajia ditva’s 
era , the present list allows ‘J .98 years, 6' months and 9 days; to which 36' 
A eais being addeii, it will place his accession to the imperial throne 355 
15. C. which is very correct, as I have shewm in my essay on Anu- 
(riiPiifim. T’nfoitunatcly, it is the only correct part in the Avhole list. 
The siieces.sor of M \iia -hali was Cha.vdr.v-gupta, or Chandra- 
I’A I A, fostered or concealed by Li nls ; and wdio lies here concealed under 
the name of Amkii -pa'ca, for Lonl s i.s but a mr^s of Amrit , which Chan- 
OK \-or VTA is supposed to have been fed with, during the time of his conceal- 
ment ; and a reign of ‘2S ycais is here assigned to him, as in the Pururias. 

I'lom the fii'st of Apitya’s era, to the first of Sudraca, there are 347 
vears, answering to A. I). ‘ 29 1 : but in the Cumdrku-c'hauda, it is de- 
clared that he began his reign in the year of the Coh-yaga 3291? or A. D. 
191 ; and other circumstances prove, that this date is true, or very nearly 
so. Thcro are, to fill up that space, only nine kings, whose reigns are of 
an excessive length; and 100 } ears e.xactly must be struck off. Supraca 
is also styled Vrrama'pitva ; and here is the most material difference, 
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between the various copies of the Vamdvali : for in tliose current in the 
west, instead of Sudraca, we read Vicrama ditya, whose predecessor 
was BHARTRi-HARi, or Sacm'ant and Samuprapa la his successor. 

From the first year of Sudraca, to the first of Vicrama'ditya the 
son of Bahram-Gur, there are 343 years, and only fifteen kings to fill 
up that space. He began his reign, A. I). 441, or 442, and of course we 
must strike off 100 years more from that period. 

From the first year of this Vicrama'ditya, to Ma habitat' and the 
first of the Hijra, there elapsed !<)() years; which is about lb years too many. 
From this period, to De'va-Dha'ra'-simia or Bh6ja, 148 years; which 
is too little by about 200 years ; but by introducing here the 200 years 
we have struck off before, it will place either the accession or death of 
Bh6ja, in the year 9V0. From Biioja to Trat-l6cva-i>a'la, or .Iaya- 
CHANDUA, 192 years. 'Sudraca, Suraca, called also Adiiva, Sri- 
Carn'a-Deva and 'SR^-C’AR^’'A-RAJA-^'^ICRAMA, was a famous conqueror 
and most powerful emperor. He is introduced, in the list of the kings of 
Bengal, as one of the successors of the famous Bh'aga-Datta, the son of 
Naraca, king of Pragyotisha, in Assam ; and to whom Ca'neya' the black, 
or CrIshna, restored the kingdom, after he had killed his father. 

In that list, he is supposed to have lived ISb? years after the Maht’i- 
Bhdrata ; which will place him about the beginning of the Christian era; 
but, according to the Jainas, who place the .beginning of the (jali-Yiiga 
about 1000 years B. C. this will make his reign coincide nearly with the 
period assigned to it by the Paurdnics. 
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Tlic last king of Bengal was Lacshman'yah, who was deprived of his 
kingdom by Muha aimed Daktiiyak, the general of Cotub-uddin, about 
the yt'ar ICO? ; I’oi, in 1209 the same general was in Gujarat', and the em- 
penor (lied also in that year. From the first of Sui-Carn'a-De'va, or 
SuDKACA, to 1207, there elapsed 1017 years, during which reigned 49 
kings, at the latc of about 20. 7 years to each reign. The last dynasty ia 

this list, consists of seven princes, who reigned lOG years in all. 

The (1\ nasty next to this is remarkable for tlie epithet of PMa, which 
every one of them added to his own name or title. TJie first of that 
dynasty was IIiiu'-paea, who was still alive in the year of Vichama- 
DiTVA 10iS:3, answering to the year of Christ, either 1017, or 1027. 
IhiLr-PAiA had two sons, Sihira-pala and V^asanta-pa'la, who erected a 
singular, and at the same time sumpeuous monmnent, in honor of Budd’ha, 
at a place called Sarnalh, near Benares. This was in the year of Vicrama- 
DiTYA 108d, as recorded in an inscription found there some years ago, 
and inserted in the fifth volume of the Asiatic llese:;rchcs. Tradition says, 
that before it was completed, it was flestroyed by the Musuhnans ; and 
theic is every reason to believe, that this was really the case. For the 
arches and vaults of the greatest part of the buildings which are now 
liuried under ground, still retain the supports of sundried bricks, over which 
the arches were turned. In the year 1017 Suetan JMahaiud took Benares, 
and tlie town of Casam, or Cusuma, now Patna, anvl w'cnt even as far 
as the country of Ouganam, or Unga, to the west of the Cossim-bazar 
river. The next year, he overrun again these countries, and penetrated 
as far as Ki-srajc, or Cachha-Raja, in the nortliern parts of Bengal, called 
Koge by Fekishta, and Couclie by European tra\ ellers of the 15th and 
iGth centuries, (such as U. Fitch :) and Cug or Coos-Behar made part of it. 
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In a manuscript account of Benares, compiled for me by learned men, about 
sixteen years ago, it is said, that according to tradition, this monument was 
built by a powerful prince, called Bi’DDUA-s'r.XA, an epithet which implies 
that this king, whosoever he was, was a zealous follower of Budpha. 
He abhorred the Musulman name, and during the very first invasions, he 
was summoned to submit, and pay an yearly tribute, hut refused. 

The Musulman army advanced, put every body to the sword, and de- 
stroyed the fort and the place ; and it is obvious from the remains, that 
neither w’as completed. W'ith regard to the date 1083, it w'as suggested 
tome that it may answer either to the year ofCiimsT 1027, or 1017; be- 
cause formerly the cri7 of Vicrama'pitya was reckoned ten years earlier 
than now; and this mode of reckoning is still in use in the south of 
It was in use in Cashvnr, at least some hundred years ago, as appears 
from the Rqja-Taraviiini. When this alteration took place, and when 
it was received in the northern parts of hidic, is not known. On ni}' ask- 
ing the reason of this correction, my learned friends did not appear to 
understand the subject well : hut, from what I could gather from their con- 
versation, it ap))ears to me, that their ideas on this subject were, that the 
years of the era of S.\'i.ivA'jiA.\ a being Sydcrcal, are not .subject to anv 
variation. That the ycai s of the era of VicuA.AiA'orTVA, v hich arc now 
Luni-Solar, w’cre nf)t so formerly, and that the lunar years of it, instcatl 
of being regulated by the course of the Sun, and adapted to it, were for- 
merly regulated by the i evolution of Jupiter, the years of which were 
believed, at that early period, to he equal to as many solar years* : 
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for this planet, as seen from tlic earth, comes back to the same point 
in heaven, after a jjciiod of twelve years and five days; and in the 
Deccan, they reckon the cycle of Jupiter ten years eat Her than in the 
nortliern parts. When the error was discovered, the years of Vicrama- 
DiTVA weie made Luni-Solar, and they' retained no Ihrthcr connection with 
flic revolution of Jupiter. They addetl, that several corrections, more or less 
perfect, obtained at different times, and particularly one of fourteen years 
asciibed to IhiAK-TuuiAUi, or lathcr refeired to his time; and which was 
said to have been the length of his reign. 

In that case, the demolition of the monument, which we arc speaking 
of, took place in the year lt)17, during the invasion of Mahmud; for 
fiom that period, the Hindus, in this part of hidia, icmained for a long 
time unmolested by the Musulmans. Modud's invasion, in 104J, was 
directed toward the south; and in that direction only, he penetrated fur- 
ther than Mahmud, as iccorded in history. 

King Bhu'-pa'la is called also i\fAin-r,\'LA, m this inscription; but these 
two epithets arc synonymous, and .signify he who fosters the earth, or wmrld. 
SiiHKA-i’A LA, called Diiiu-PALA in the Aiibt-Acheri, had a sou called Dlb- 
va'la, oi dk'va-I’a la; nlio, in my opinion, is the same wlio is mentioned 
in the grant found at Mon^/iir, and in the inscription upon a pillar at 
liuddal. Ilis father was Dharma-pa'la, wl)ich probably was the title 
given to him, when he succeeded his father Bhl -pa la, called Go-pa'i a 
in the grant The Hindus always have two names, one of tliem answei- 
ing to our Christian names, and used in the perform.incc of leiigious 
rites. Besides, kings have at least one title given to them, besides nick- 



names occasionally; and it is allowed to make use of synonymous terms; 
and thus Go-ha ca, on ascending the throne, was indifferently styled Bnu - 
PALA and and IVIahj-pa'la. The son of Sri-Di/va-pa'la was Ka'ja- 
pa'la, perfectly synonymous with Bhu'pati-pa'la, as he is called in the 
ylifin-Acberi ; for all Rajas arc ecpially denominated Bhu-pati. 

As the Huuas or Huns, are mentioned in the inscription at Buddal, 
SrI-De'va-pa'la must have lived at a period comparatively modern; 
for the Huns made their first appearance on the borders of Persia, in 
the time of I3ahkam-Gi:u, who began his reign in the year 4‘2l. In 
the year 458, Balkh was their metropolis; and, in the beginning of the 
seventh century, they were settled in the Panjdh, according to Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who calls them White Huns; and they are the same, of 
course, with the Abtelis, AbteUtes or Enthalites. It is the opinion of 
several well informed n\en, from Cabul and the adjacent countries, that 
the Abdalis existed, as a nation or tribe, long before iMuiiAjisrEo; and 
that the denomination of Abddli is not derivetl from the Persian woid 
Abddl, the servant of God. In that case, they may be a remnant of 
the Abtalis, or Abtelitcs, It was about that time, that the dynasty of the 
Hutu'is in India began, and which is recorded by the Paurdnics. Thcic 
were thirteen kings of them, and eleven more under the name of Mannas, 
as it is supposed ; but whether in due succession, or in a collateral 
line, or only partially so, is unknown. We find that their jjower extended 
even into Gujarat', as I observed before, about the era of Muhajimed; 
and some think that Mauri a is a contraction from Machxidn'a or Malta- 
Hun: as ; for, in the west of India, they say Maga, and write A/ac7/a, for 
Malta; and instead of Muhammed, they say, Mac’iiomat and Mac- 
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HOBHAT, as we used to do formerly in tlic west*. The Macxvurias are 
noticed in the Gujarat' list, and also in the lists from the Purunas, in 
the chapters on futurity. In the Facsimile of the grant of Monghir^ in 
the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, the date is plainly 132, in- 
stead of 32; but, had it been as obvious in the original, Mu. Wilkins, 
and the Pandits, who read it with him could not have heen mistaken. 
To decide this, recourse must be had to the original, which is, 1 believe, 
deposited with the Royal Society. The two Miisulman travellers of 
Ri.AAi DOT, in the ninth century, reniaik, that the Hindus did not, like 
the Arabs, use a general era, but reckoned the years fiom the accession 
of the reigning prince. 'i'h's is acknowledged by the learned in India, 
and that it was the constant practice, till a period comparatively modern, 
and the limits of which it is not easy to asceitain. Several princes have 
attempted to set up eras of their own, and these princes, instead of Saca- 
bandhis, or 'Sac<ean*as, were styled simply Sunn'ulicas or Santicas. Thus, 
\Tchama'ditva*s era w'as considered as Saca for the space of 135 years, 
and himself was then a Sae-uanta; but his ira is now Samvatsara, or 
Samrat, and himself ov\y Samvatica ; and the present -SVini an/tf, or '.V«ca, is 
Sa liva iiANA. The Pandits, who assisted ..Nbul-Fa/il, took particular 
notice of that circumstance, and carefully pointed it out to himf. As 
the date in the iMonghir grant is within the 135 years, during wJiieh the 
tra of 'NAcua'maditya was S'aca, it should have been styled thus, and 
not Samvai : and hence it may be concluded, that tlic date has no con- 
nexion with that era. 

The reason, why the famous Sri-De'va-Pa la is not mentioned in 
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the lists from the Purmnis, is, that he lived in too modern times, for they 
do not come so low. After the invasion of Sultan-INIaiimud, in the ycais 
1017 and 1018, the liimlus enjoyed some respite, till the last Muhuhhoral, 
or great war, in 1192, when all the heroes of India fell in the plains oi' 
Thdn'u-Sar. During that period, 'Sui-De'va-Pa'i a might humhie those of 
Dravtra and GurjanW (that is to say the Bala-rdi/ds\ and the lianas 
in the Panjab; for he by no means conquered them; and he probably hum- 
bled them onlj', by refusing to jsay some yearly tribute, and putting on a 
bold countenance, at the head of a powerful arm}'. It seems, howevei, 
that he marched through the Jlndhtjan hills, to the west of the Janina, 
and then went into the Punjab, as far as the borders of the kingdom of 
Cdmhoja or Ghazni. The time in which this CNpedition took place, eannot 
be ascertained, but within certain limits. After AIool jfs invasion, in the 
year 1043, the Hindus recovered some strength and courage, under the 
weak reigns of Togucl the usurper, and 1 -\'rklck-Za D. The enter- 
prising Ibhauim succeeded him; but it was not till the year 1079 that 
he was enabled to lead an army into India ; and probabl}’ the c.k- 
pedition of Siu-Deva-pala took place between the years 10.52 and 
1059, during the weak reign of ruRiiuciv-ZA'i), of whom nothing is 
recorded. 

The list of the kings of Bengal, in the Ayin-Aeberi, was formed by 
Jain AS, who place the beginning of the Cali-yuga only 1078 11. C. but 
it was afterwards altered by the followers of Brahma, and the begin- 
ning of it placed 3100 B. C. and the reigns of every king fn'odigiously 
lengthened, in order to make the whole coincide with the first year of 
the Cali-yuga, The Rajas of Sirinagur pretend to be descended fioin 
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Bhaoa-datta, contemporary with Ca'isHNA; but in their pedigree, 
communicated by the present king, to Captain Hardwicke, in the 
year \ 79 ( y , it is acknowledged that for the space of -QOO years after Bhaga- 
DATTA, nothing is recorded of his successors, not even their names *. If 
the same correction be introduced into the list of Bengal princes, it will 
place the reign of Ananga-BhIma in the first century before the Christian 
era, and bring the whole list, at least, within the bounds of historical 
probability. 

Through the uncertainty of Persian oithography, and tlie carelessness 
of transcribers, the names of these princes are most miserably disfi- 
gured; and I shall only observe here, that the real names of the three 
predecessors of Sudraca, are Sancara-sikha, Satrujita, and BhIjpati- 
pa'la, or Ra j a-pa'la. His successor’s name is Jayadraca, called CrIshna 
in the Puran'as, and said there to have been his brother. 

I shall now produce another list, which was brought from Assam 
by the late Dr. Wade ; and given by him to Mu. Harington. It was 
originally the same with the Vansa-vali, but it was new modelled, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the Jainas ; though, I must confess, that it is difficult 
to say which is the original one. Be this as it may, it is certainly a 
most curious list, and in some instances it affords useful hints. 


yrs. MM. iay$. 

To Yudhisht’hira, - -- -- -- -- 1880 8 10 

To Mitka sinha, gpfi 6 9 

To ISrK-sinha, --------- - 497 0 10 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. 6. p. 33S. 
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• yrs. ms. days. 

To VKi'JA-PA'LA, - 534 6 JC) 

To Sada's Va-pa'la, 327 11 9 

To Ha'mIr, ----- 152 0 1 

To Ma'bhava-se'na, 107 1 23 

To Sailadhaea' or Bh6ja, 3.54 7 22 

To Rati-pa'la, 85 77 


In this list, Mitra-sinha is meant for Jina, and Nui-sinha for 
Gautama; and Yubhisht’hir is placed here, by the followers of Jina 
in the 1881st year of the Cali-yuga of the followers of Brahma', but 
in the beginning of their own, for which they have two different 
reckonings. According to one, the Cali-yuga began 1(^78, but ac- 
cording to the other, 1219 B. C. and this last computation has been 
adopted here. According to it, Jina or 'Saca was born 1207 years* 
B. C. or 12 years after the Cali-yuga and CrIshxa "j'. He lived 2.57 
years, and died accordingly 950 years B. C. Those who place the beginning 
of the Cali-yuga 1078 B. C. say, that Jina was born in the year 1108, 
and died in 1036. Others, admitting the same era, say, that he was born 
in the year 1036, and died A. D. 950; and thus, whether he lived 257 
or 77 years, his death equally happened in the same year before Christ. 

The next is NrI-sinha or Gautama: NrI-sinha is a well known title 
of 'Sa'uiva'hana, and in the Gujar&t' list I mentioned before, Sa'i.iva- 
hana is introduced in the solar line, in the room of Sugata or Gautama. 
This explains a passage from the Varaha-sanhita, in which it is said, 
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that 'Sa'liva'iiana, or Saca, the ruler of the period denominated after him, 
appeared when '2526 years of the em of Yudhisht’iiira had elapsed; 
that is to say, he was born 574 years B. C. and the year 544 is considered 
as that, either of his manifestation to the world as a legislator, or of his as- 
cension into heaven. The Jainas, as well as the followers of Brahma', 
claim 'Sa'i.iva'hana as their own, and suppose that he manifested him- 
self several times to the world; and as there are several VicRAMA'tf)iTY as, 
there are, of course, several worthies of the name of Sa'divahana. 

VrIja-pa'/.a, or BrIja-wa'la, is the famous Maha'-bali: for the 
kings of Magadha were thus called, as I observed in my essay on Anu>- 
Gangam; and this title was distorte<l into Btrdwal and Berdaul by 
Musulman writers. He is placed, erroneously, a little before the era 
of Vicrama'ditya, by the compiler, for reasons which will appear im- 
mediately. 

From this famous emperor, he passes to Sada't-pa'la, or SadaVva- 
pa'la, father-in-law of Bahkam-Gur, and who gave him his daughter in 
marriage, about the year 426 ; thus passing over the dynasties of Sudraca 
and Sa'liva'hana. The last dynasty, which he supposes to have lasted 
500 years, .our compiler has transposed and brought down as low as the 
invasion of Timur, in the year 1398. This famous conqueror is generally 
called Timur-lenk, by Hindus, in their Chronological lists, and also m 
an inscription near Bijigur. 

This account of Sa'liva'h ana’s dynasty at Dilli, and at so late a period, 
however strange, is not entirely groundless. Tieffentualer, in his account 
of Subah Dilli, mentions two kings of that name, on the authority of 
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some Persian writers, whom he does not name. 1 saw the good old 
mao, at Lucknow, in the year 1784. He was a man of austere manners, 
and incapable of deceit. His list of the kings, of the Tomdra and Chohan 
tribes at DtU'i, has certainly much affinity with those in the Jyin-Acberi*: 
and the Kholassey-ul-TofU'dric Ferishta’s account of the Snbahs of India, 
are most likely the sources, from which the good father drew his infor- 
mation ^ but as ffiese tracts are not at present within my reach, I cannot 
ascertain this point. 

. The Bhats, or Bhattks, who live between D'lUi and the Panjdb, in- 
sist that they are descended from a certain king, called Sa'liva'hana, who 
had three sons I3hat, Maya, or Mo ye, and Thaima'z, or Tha'ma'z. 
Moye settled at Pattydkh, and cither was a Thanoni or Tfiazconi, or had 
a. son thus called. When Amir-Timur invaded India, he found, at 7bg- 
locpoor, to the N. W. of Dilli, a tribe called Soloun or Salwan, who were 
Thancrois or Manicheans ; and these he ordered to be massacred, and their 
tpwnto be burned f. 'SA'dvA'HANA is generally pronounced Salwan and 
'Salban in the west, and Niebuhr calls him Shah-Lewan. 

The Manicheans "were Christians ; and wjien Father Monserrat was 
at DUli, at tlie court of Acbar, he was informed, that near that me- 
tropolis, and to the S. W. of it, and of course at Toglockabad, near the palace 
pf Pithaura', the usual residence of the ancient kings of that city, there 
were certain tombs, which were asserted to be those of some ancient 
princes of Dilli, w'ho were Christians, and lived a little before the invasion 
of the Musulmans. If these tombs really existed, they did not “belong to 
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''Hindus, who never erect any: they could hardly belong to Musulmans, 
for it is scarcely possible that they should be mistaken by Musulmans; 
since the tombs of those among them, Avho fell in battle, or otherwise 
died, in the beginning of their invasions, are looked upon as places of 
worship ; and those entombed there are considered, either as martyrs, 
or saints. In speaking of the tombs, and other monuments or events in 
India, Father Monserrat says, with much candour, ‘ I was told so in 
that country,’ or, ‘ I was assured of it by respectable persons ; but 
whether it be so or not, I cannot further say.’ He explains himself in these 
terms, with regard to thirteen figures, in basso relievo, upon the rocks of 
Gwalior, which he visited in his way from Surat to DUl't, and which were 
supposed, by Christians in India, to represent our Saviour and his 
twelve disciples; one figure in the middle being a little higher than the 
lest. Monserrat says, that they were so much defaced, that no inference 
could be drawn from them, except their being thirteen in number*. The 
foregoing particulars, concerning the Bhats, 'Sa'liva'hana and his three 
sons, I obtained from an intelligent native, whom I sent to survey the 
countries to the N. W. of DHli. He was employed, on that service, from 
the year 1786 till 1796; and, in the year 1787, he was in the country of 
the Bhats. His instructions were to inquire particularly, into the geogra- 
phical state of these countries; and, whenever he could find an opportu- 
nity, to make inquiries also into their history and antiquities. At that time 
I knew very little about 'Sa'liva'hana, and was still Jess interested in his 
history; and of course that ancient prince was not mentioned to him ; and 
the knowle.’ge which he obtained, concerning him, among the Bhats, was 
merely accidental, and by no means in consequence of any previous di- 
rections from me. 
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The Heresy of the Manichcam spread all over the western parts of India, 
and into Ceylon, at a very early period, in consequence of violent per- 
secutions in Persia, during which the followers of Manes fled in great 
numbers, and at different times, mio India: and it is even highly probable, 
that Manes remained a long time concealed in that country in the fort of 
Arabian, on the eastern banks of the river Strangha, now called Chitrangh 
and Caggar. The Mesopotamia here mentioned by Akchei aus the Ilishop, 
is the five Antarv&dis, or Mesopotamias of the Punjab, commonly called the 
five Bheds or Bhedies ; and Strabo, speaking of the Bhed or Antarvkdi, 
between the Chindb and the Jcllam, says, “ in this Mesopotamia," and here 
the pronoun this has an obvious reference to the several Bheds or Mesopota- 
mias of the Punjab. The river Strangha is called Saranges by Arrian ; 
and the C'hitrangh, flowing from the northern hills, passes to the west- 
ward of St'hariu-sar or Thariu-sar, at some distance from which the water is 
absorbed by the sands j yet the vestiges of its ancient bed may be traced 
as far as Bacar on the Indus. The report of my native sur\Tyor con- 
cerning this river, is also confirmed by the report of General Thomas 
in his Memoirs *. There were Bhats or Bhattis in tliat country, long be- 
fore the arrival of Manes; for Ptolemy, in the beginning of the tbiid 
century, takes notice in that country of two considciable to\vns, ob- 
viously denominated after them. The first is Bata-nagra or Bhat-nagara, 
the town of the Bhats. Bhatncre is the vulgar pronunciation of it ; but 
the present town of Bhatnere is not the same with the Bhat-nagara of 
Ptolemy ; which was to the westward of the river Beyah, and is 
probably the town called Bhattyaleh. The other place noticed by Ptolimv 
h Batan-cai-sara, a compound name; and in the true idiom of 'the Hindi 
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language, Bhatlon-ki-sara, or Bhalfton-ca-sara, tlie pool of the Bhats. 
Bhattufi is the plural form from Bhat, and ki or ca the mark of tlie pos- 
sessive case ; and sara is a pool or lake. Bkatton-ca-sara is according to 
the idiom of the dialect about Dilli ; but at Lahore, and in the Panjdb, they 
would say Bhattyan-da-sara ; for as they say there Bhatti for Bhat, the 
plural form is then Bhattyanh with a nasal n, and da or di are the usual 
marks of the possessive case with them. Bhattyan-da, is also a deriva- 
tive form, implying as much as belonging to the Bhattis, and is synony- 
mous with Bhaltyaleh. From the situation assigned to it by Ptolemy^ 
I suppose it to be the same place which is called Bhattinda, to the N. N. E. 
of Bhat-nefc. The Bha/tis arc shepherds, and various tribes of them are 
found in the Panjab ; and they also inhabit the high grounds to the east of 
the Indus, from the sea to Uch. These tribes are called Ashambhetty in 
the Aybi-Aebcri ; but several well informed men, who had long resided 
in that country, say that the true pronunciation is Aeshum-Bhatti : which 
implies the many troops or bands of the Bhattis ; because they go by troops 
selected fiom various tribes or families. 

Ma XES gave himself out as the Christ, and had also twelve disciples, 
and, in the character of Christ, he became 'Sa ijva hana in India. 
He had three disciples exalted above tlie rest, and their names were Ecdda 
or Addas, IIeumas or Heumias, and Thomas; which I conceive to be the 
same with Eha r, Maya or IHoye, and Thaima'z or Tha'maz', thesupposed 
sons, or rather disciples, of Sa liva'hana. In the seventh century, there 
were Christ’an*- at Herinda, or Ser-Hind, with a monastery ; and two monks 
from that place, at the command of the emperor JcstiniaiV, carried silk 
worms, or rather their eggs, to Constantinople. 
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The compiler of the list, brought from A$sam by the late Dr. WadE, 
was well informed, with regard to the last blow given to this dynasty of 
Manicheam, by Amir-Timur, in the remains of a feeble tribe of them, at 
Toglock-poor. But it is much more reasonable, I think, to place the over- 
throw of that dynasty in the latter end of the twelfth century. 

% 

There was in Egypt a certain Scythianus, who had studied, it seems, 
at Alexandria, and visited the anchorets of Thebais. He went by sea to 
fndia, according to St. Epiphanius, and brought thence four books, con- 
taining the most extravagant notions : but he died, before he could preach 
his new doctrine, in the latter end of the second century. He was suc- 
ceeded by his disciple, called Terebinth us, who went mio Palestine ; but 
was obliged to fly to Persia, where he declared he was another Budda or 
Buddha, and, like him, born of a virgin, and brought up by angels, among 
certain mountains. Perhaps this new name was concealed in the old one 
Terebinthus, from the Arabic Daru-Botam. Botam in Arabic, and 
Butam, or But hem, in Chaldaic, signify a Terebinth in general ; but the 
largest and best sort is called, in the former language, Daru-botam, which 
may possibly have some affinity with the Buddhamgach'h, or Buddham-Jh'u 
of the Ceylanese and Bauddhas in general, and which signifies the tree 
of Buddha, for GacKh in the spoken dialects, and Teru or Dru, in Sans- 
crit, signify a tree. For he said, when he entered upon his mission, Se non 
jam Terebinthum sed alium Buddam vocari, that he was no longer Tkre- 
BiNTHUs, but another Buddha*. The Terebinth is unknown \n India, 
except beyond the Indus, where I am told that there are forests, of that 
sort, which produce the Pistachium, or Pistachio, called Pistd, in that 
country, and all over India. 


* Salmasivs de Horaonvmil. aud Aluhsd». Tii*. P. 570. 
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This name was probably given to him, in Ihs infancy, by Scvtiiiavl’s, 
who was conversant with the notions of the Hindus. Having met with 
a strong opposition, from the priesthood in Persia, he was obliged to con- 
ceal himself in the house of a widow; where, falling fiom liis bed, he 
broke his neck, and died. His wiitings fell into the hands of an adopted 
son of the widow, who became a convert to his opinions. C’izoiua us and 
Si' I DAS say, that he was by birth a Brahmen: a good musician, and an 
e.xccllent painter. He maintained that he was the PvuAtLi ii, an«l 
Ciiuisr; and the ignorant among the CJiristians, with his disciples, 
insisted that he was Budjja or Ik nini \, himself, regenciated ; and he 
was afterwards regenerated, in the same manner with the Lamas, in the 
person of his disciple Buddas-Addas, or Ada-Maves, who, after many 
narrow’^ escapes, was put to a most cruel death, by the king of Persia. 
His follow'crs, being alarmed, lelt the coun'ry; and many, accoiding to 
D'Heubi.i.ot, r'^tired to Jiidia. This is confirmed by the testimony of 
one of Bexal’dot's iSlohammedan tra^cllcrs, who went to Ceylon, in the 
ninth century; and says, that in that island tl oie w'erc many JtAi'.v, and 
Mankhcans ov Thanovians : for thus they were called in Peteu the 

Sicilian, who lived in the ninth century, says, that a little before his time, 
a certain Sergii’s asserted, tliat Tvciiicus, the disciple of Paul the apostle, 
had been regenerated in him ; that he was the Paraclete, and a bright 
star descended from heaven. He boasted that he had preached the Gospel 
in various countries, and particularly to the inhabitants of Laodikeia, near 
the country of the Cynaclwrita’, in the East. The Gangetic provinces 
were kr.o . n, at that time, in Persia, under the name of the country of 
Canacor, iis metropolis: and Laodikeia h Tpxohahly £hahe-dac, or Lhah-dac, 
as suspected by Father Cassi AN 0. This Sergius, a A/<rm7/e<r«, appeared 
VoL. IX. E F 
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ill the character of Christ, and of tlie Paraclete ; and was in India, and at 
Lha-dac, in the ninth century, towards the latter end of which there ap- 
peared another 'Sa'liva'hana, in the country about Dilli, (according to the 
list brought from Assam, by the late Dr. Wade). Deguignes shows, 
that Manes propagated his doctrine in Tartary, where he was revered as 
a god. In the country of C'hegil, in Tartary, often mentioned in Per- 
sian Romances with Khoten, he erected several temples, which he adorned 
with pictures. His skill, as a painter, is greatly extolled, by Persian and 
Arabian writers, as well as his famous collection of tlraivings, in a book 
called Erteng ; and every collection of pictures is still thus called to this 
daj'. Many authors, both ancient and modern, have laboured to find out 
the etymology of his name Mani; but it seems that it was his original 
Hindu name, which signifies a jewel in general, and is not uncommon, 
to this day, in compound names, as Ma'ni-ra'jia, Nila-Mani, &c. It 
was the general opinion formerly, that Manes was a and his father 

a Brahmen. He was also called Cubricus. Cubri in Hindi signifies a 
hunchback ; and Cubrica, in a derivative form, signifies, either a man who 
is crook-backed, or the son of such a man. His father’s name was Pate- 
Kius, and Pdt'haca, to this day, is a very common surname in India. 
Carossa, the name of his mother, is more obscure and uncommon. The 
Manicheans said, that Christ was the primeval serpent, who enlightened 
the minds of Adam and Eve; the creator, the preserver, and the de- 
stroyer ; the original soul, the preserver of the soul, and the fabricator of 
the instrument, with which the salvation of the soul is eftected. He 
was born of the earth, and, for the redemption of mankind, suspended 
on every tree: for they saw him crucified on every tree, among its 
branches. 
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The reader will easily perceive some deviations from what 1 had ad- 
vanced in my essay on Anu-Gangam, which was already in the press, when 
I found, in perusing various tracts, several scattered passages, which have 
induced me to make the present corrections and additions. I shall con- 
clude this essay with a few remarks on the various tribes which ruled over 
the countries bordering upon the Indus, and the Vhidhi/an mountain.s, ac- 
cording to the Paurdn'icas. The Icshxcdcavas, or children of Icshtrdcu, who 
ruled in the countries watered by the Indus; and this dynasty consisted of 
24 generations. The Abturas, or Shepherds, in the upper parts of the Jndus, 
ten generations or reigns: then the 'Sacas, under ten kings, and probably 
kings of Persia. Then came eight Yavana kings, or Greeks of Bactriana; 
and fourteen Tmhuran'as, or from Turdn ; and these belonged probably 
to the Parthian dynasty. Then came seven Garddabhinas, thirteen 
Moruridas, or Burundas, as many Hun'a kings, and eleven Ifaun'as, 
INIany suppose the Morun'das and Maudas to be dynasties of various 
branches of the Hunas ; but they produce no authority, and it is of course a 
mere surmise. Be this as it may, they are acknowledged to be foreigners. 
The Garddabhinas are the descendants of Garddabha, or Bahram-Gcr, 
who began his reign in the year 421. The //«««*• are the white II tins oi' 
Cosmas-Indicopceustls, and consequently the same with the Euthalites, 
or white Huns, who were settled in the Punjab, in the seventh century. 
The Vindhya-Sacti is a collateral dynasty, descended from Kosuu-Peuviz, 
and which began between the years 820 and 830. Their metropolis was 
I Aayajno-a, and the Paurdn'icas have recorded the names of seven of them, 
who reigne.d all together 90 years. The Morundee of Ptole-my arc the 
same with the Morunda; Burimda, or Burun't'a of the Purdnas. They 
arc mdy mentioned once, in the prophetic chapters; and are supposed, by 
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some Pandits, to be a tribe of Huns; but this is a mere surmise, founded 
on their being mentioned with that tribe. They were foreigners, and 
according to Ptolemv, in the beginning of the tliird century, they were 
in possession of the countries, lying between the Ganges and the river 
Cosa, ox Coosy, including AWM-JBe/tar and the province of It seems, 

that their possessions extended even to the south of the Ganges: for Or- 
iMAX says, that this river flowed through the country of the Maraunthes*. 
The country Yvhich tliey possessed constituted afterwards what was called 
the country of Canoge, ilenominated also the kingdom of Bouroa, by the 
eailier Musulman writers: and this appellation is perhaps only a corruption 
from But'unda. The Burundas were probably thus called, because they 
were originally from the country, called Porout by Deguignes, and Yvhich 
seems to have been the ancient name of Tibot, or Tibet, called also Ba~ 
rantal, in a derivative form, as Bengal ixoxo Beng. Its metropolis is called 
Lassa, Barantala and Putala. Putala, Bootdn and Tibot seem to be de- 
rived from Buddha, called, in that countrY', But, Put, Bot and Pot. 
The natives of that country understanti, by Bootan the kingdom of Lassa, 
and by Tibot the regions to the westward, toward the source of the 
Ganges; and this was, it seems, the country of Porout; and the idea 
seems to be confirmed by Deguignes f. The kingdom of Tibot, accord- 
ing to Chinese writers, extended as far as the country of the Brahmens, 
in the year 589 j:; and in the year 649, the king of Tibot invaded the 
inland parts of India, that is to say, Benares, according to Deguignes. 
This account of these western dynasties, which ruled over the countries 
bordering upon the Indus, I shall resume, in an essay, both geographical 

• Oppiani C^negetica, lib. 40, v. 164. 
i Hist, (ks Huns, voL 1, p. 59. t Ditto, p. 164. 
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And historical, on such parts of India as were traversed by Alexandeu. 
It is nearly finished, as well as the map intended to accompany it. 

llic doctrine of Maxes could not fail of meeting u'ith many admirers, 
\n India, where he appeared in the character of Buddha, and of Christ, 
or 'Sa'eiva'hana. Transmigration was one of his tenets; and the 
rule of life and manners, of his disciples, was very severe and rigorous. 
They abstained from flesh, fish, eggs, wine, &c. and the ruler of every 
district, and president of their assemblies, was considered as Christ; and, 
about the sixth century, they had gained considerable influence in the east. 
The Bhattis, in the west, are now Musulmans; but, as they are of a 
roving disposition, some tribes, at various periods, emigrated, and settled in 
the adjacent countries, particularly to the eastward of the Ganges. Such 
an emigration took place of late years, and they settled near Chandorcssey, 
in Rohilcund: but, at a much more ancient and unknown period, they 
crossed the Ganges, and settled in the district of Buddhaatvn, and there 
built a fort, called, after their supposed grand-sire, Cote-'Sdlivdhana, or 
'Sdlbdhan, the fort of 'Sa'liva'iiaxa, and which is mentioned in the 
Ayin-Acberi* ; and this happened, before they liad embraced the religion 
of Islam : they emigrated probably on account of some religious persecu- 
tion; as well as the other descendants or followers of Sa'liva'iiaxa, in the 
Purganah of Baisyazedrd, about three days journey from Lucknow, and ia 
the district of Khairabad. 

These cal’ themselves Vais'yas, or Bais'yas, and also the Vah'yas of 


* Vol. 2d, Tucsim Jumma, p, 84 
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Sal'iva'iiana, 'Saca-Raja-vansas and 'Saca-RaJa-cum&ras, that is to say, 
the royal offspring of Saca or 'Sa'liva'hana. All the members of this 
tribe insist, that their chief is really an incarnation of Vjshnu, in the 
character of 'Saca or 'Sa'liva'uana, regenerated like the presidents 
and chiefs of the Manichcans. This the chief, with affected modesty, seems 
rather unM'^illing to acknowledge; but in despite of his affected endeavours 
to conceal his divine origin, peculiar circumstances will betray him, and 
which are related, in numerous and fulsome legends, current through 
the whole tribe, and which I shall pass over. There are also, in the 
PcnhmiUi, Saca-vansas or Saca-Ruja-vansas, which signify, and are under- 
stood in tliat country, to signify, the offspring of Saca, or king 'Saca or 
Sa'livahana ; and in the east, and also in the west, the followers of a 
deity, or some legislator and institutor, are often called his offspring*. 
It is but lately that I have been acquainted with this singular tribe of 
Raja-Cumaras, who do not differ from other Hindus of the same class, 
and have now lost every vestige of their ancient religion, c.xcept the 
name of their institutor. 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. 8. p. 507. 
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I. 

Ptolemy places Ujjaymi about 255 geograpbical miles from the mouth 
of the river Mah\, but the real distance is not above 200. Tlie different 
places, mentioned by that author, between Ujjayim and tlie sea, stand thus. 
From the mouth of the Mahi, to its supposed communication with the 
Narmad/t, 60 G. ]\f. to Tiagura 50 ; to Minnagara 50: to Zerogere, now 
Dhar or 'Asdra-gur, 55 : and to Ujjaymi 40 . The two last towns are 
erroneously placed by him, on the banks of the Narmada, and I strongly 
suspect, that it is also the case with the two others. They are also 
placed on the left or southern bank of that riv^r, which is not the case, 
unless perhaps Mdth regard to Tiagura, which might have been situated 
to the south, cither of the Narmada, or some other river mistaken for the 
Narmada. Tidgur is certainly a true Hindi denomination, and there are 
several places thus called, in the more southern parts of India; yet in this 
instance, I suspect that it is a mistake, for Paya-gui'ra, or Paxca-gury 
to the south of the river D'hdd'hara, mistaken by Ptolemv for the Narmada; 
because these places were said to be in the tiram of the last river. Tiram 
implies only the country bordering upon the sea, or a river: but it was 
misunderstood by travellers, and supposed by them to imply the banks 
of the Nttx'medd. Thus Payagurra was said to be in the tiram of the Nar^ 
madd, which is very true; and to the eastward of a river that runs by it. 
The D'hdd'hara river runs afterwards very near to the Mahi, in the 
vicinity of Brodrd; and there might have been formerly a communication, 
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either natural or artificial, between these two rivers; and the nature of the 
soil, with the distance, certainly countenances the possibility of such a 
coimmiuication. The town of Nasica, placed by Ptoeemv on the Narmada, 
I strongly suspect to be out of its place, and to have been originally 
meant for Nasica or Nassuck, near the source of the CnHldvcri, and to the 
N. E. of Bombay. It is also my opinion, that the Sardonyjc mountains 
are misplaced by Ptolemy; and indeed such is the construction of his 
map in that part, that there is no room for them in their natural place; and 
I take them to be those situated to the east of Barochc, between the 
Narmada, and the river Mahi, where to this day they dig for precious 
stones. In consequence of this erroneous construction, the rivers 
Paddar, Subhra-tndti, and Mahi arc confounded, and the whole pe- 
ninsula of Gujarat disappears. The reason I conceive to be, that the shores 
were not frequented, on account of the vicious and untractable disposi- 
tion of the natives. In the fourth century, mention is made of Diu, under 
the denomination of Dibu or Divu*: its inhabitants weic called Dirai, 
Dibe?ii and Diveni; and it appears that this denomination extended to the 
whole peninsula. In the same manner, the Musulmans gave formerly 
the name of Soma-natha, to Gujarat', from a famous place of worship 
of that name. 

It seems, that the inhabitants of that country had, by their piracies, 
greatly offended the Romans: for M^e read that they were forced to 
send an embassy to Constantinople, and give hostages for their future 
good behaviour, and the famous Theophilus was one of them. \Vheu 


• Philostorgius, p. 487. Ammian. Marcellin. lib. 220. Diu is called Dib in Ibe Ayin-Acberi. 
Vol. 2d. p. 94. 
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we read in Strabo, that Menander conquered not only Patakne, but 
also the country of Sigertis, and the kingdom of Tessariostus, there is a 
strong presumption, that these countries were contiguous to each other. 

Patakne is well known ; and Sigertis is from the Hindi Seher~dcd, the 

country of Seher, or Sehr, mentioned in the Ayin-Acheri, where it is called 
Seeree, and its Raja Sehuis, and by others Sxhar*. Abul-Fazil says, 
that it was bounded to the east by Cashmir (read Ajmir) ; to the west by 
the river Mehran or Indus. It had the sea to the south, and to the north 
the mountains, that is to say, the black mountains of iW/r t. 

I have met lately with respectable and well informed men from that 
country, who declared to me, that the country to the west of the Indus, 

between the river and the mountains, is called by the natives Lehr and 

Lehereh, and its inhabitants Leherdi or Lchrui. In the same manner the 
country to the eastward of the Indus, is called Hehr, Sehereh ; and its in- 
habitants Sehrdi or Seherdi. These two denominations might be written 
Lekruhi and Sehrdhi; but the letter H is not to be sounded, and serves only 
to separate the two vowels. 

The country of Lehreh or Lehereh, is called Nedheh or Nedeheh by Ebs- 
Haucal§, and Nodha by El-Edrissi. The town of Lehrrvun neztx Hy- 
drabad, (and both cities are to the west of the Indus,) derives its name 
from that same source; but it is generally called Nehr-wun or Nehrun, 


• Ayin-Acberi, Vol. the p. 14G and 149* 
t Do. p. 145. 

J One of them was several years in llie service of Gholain Mohatnnied Abassi, ruler of Sind, 
Abassi signifies a descendant of Abbas, not an Abyssinian. 

^ See Major Ouseley s translation. ^ 
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Nirun by KT.-Enurssr, and Birioi by Persian authors, because in that 
lanoiiajifC there is very little difference between the letters B and N. 'J'hc 
whole country of A\'dheh, or Kchncun, from its capital in former times, 
is called Nehrxcun or Be/truiin, in the Aijin-Acbci'i ; but it is omitted 
in the English translation, owing probably to some defect in the manu- 
scripts in that part. Be this as it may, where we read Pcrgummhs separate 
in the printed copy *, there is in the original Nc/incun-na-Cliaiu/, the 
districts of Ncfirznin, and Chand. The latter is called Chaiidu of Bacar 
by Abul-Fazil in another place f, and Sandur by EL-EoRissr. The fa- 
mous port of Lchri or Lehrdhi-bunder is thus called, because it is in the 
country of Lehreh ; whilst another port, on the eastern branch, is denomi- 
nated, from a similar circumstance, Sehri, or Schrdhi-buudcr, It is called 
by Otter, and is situated to the westward of an arm of the Indus, 
which forms there a spacious lake, in some places seven or eight miles 
broad, and is noticed by Alexander’s historians. It is well known to 
modern travellers and pilgrims; and Schri-bu7ider at present is always called 
Bustah-bunder. This salt water lake or bay, (for its entrance is pretty 
broad,) was by the Greeks called Saronis and Eiriiios, probably fo« 
Seh'inoS; from Sehmt'un or Sehrun in a derivative form, as Lebrun from Lehr 
or Lehreh. It is ciilled Eirinos by Arrian in his Periplus of the Ety- 
threati Sea; and he says that it is hardly discernable at sea; and this is the 
reason why it is not noticed by modern navigators; but it is well known 
to travellers, who in general are pilgrims, going to worship at Hingluz, 
near Cape Moran, the Hindu name of which is Muddn, wherein the letter 


• Ayin-Acberi, Vol. II. Tukseem Jumma, p. 97, 100, and 103. t Vol. II. p. 1 12. 

I Plutarch de flum. 
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D has a inixt sound between D and R, and signifies a head land*. The 
entrance is said to be about two cos broad, or tlircc miles and a half. 
From Pmitah-bioider, to A' bud, in a N. AV. direction, tlicy reckon twehc 
cos. It is upon the western bank of the main branch of tlie Indus, and 
is called y/tfW/A in the history of Mahmoou the son Scbcctc’^hin. and 
erroneously Ebjdt byAeuL-FEDA, who calls it also Mac, which in Hindi 
implies a mart, or place remarkable for some manufactures, or peculiar 
traffic. This lake or bay communicates with tlic main branch of the Indus, 
called Rishad and Disbud, through an arm of tlie river; and the point 
of separation is near a place called Pochyciri, supposed to be either 16 oi 
20 miles from the sea. 

This lake communicates with tlie sea, through two openings, or mouths; 
the largest of which is close to Bustah-bundcr, and the other to the east 
is very’ small. East of it is a small place called Lac-put-hunder in Cach'ha, 
which owes its origin to king Lac-pati, the grandfather of the present 
Ruja of Cacb'bu. These two openings answer to two inlets, noticed by 
Major Rennell, under the names of TVarrd and Puckdr, for Pokyari; 
thus called from the place of that name, situated ^where it branches out. 
The appellation of JVarrel is unknown to the natives consulted by me, 
and they suppose that it might liave been occasionally so called, from 
being resorted to by the pirates of the IVai'i'el tribe. 

Pilgrims, after having worshipped at Dxvdrca, between Bate and point 


• A legendary lale lias been adapted to it, as usual; which is, that the head of Gane's'a fell 
there. Hence it is called Ganes dea-mudd, the head or scull of Gane'sa'; and a few miles inland, 
is a place of worship, called Muda-cdld Ganf.'sa', where it is svpposed to have fallen. 
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Jigat, cross tlie gulf of Cach'ha, laud at a place called Masca-Mudai, in a 
small island, at the mouth of a river or creek. The mountains end at a 
considerable distance, and in the N. E, To the westward is a point of land, 
which I take to be that called Massada in old maps ; and Masco seems 
to be the |>lace called Assarpoor in modern maps. From thence, to that 
lar^e branch of the Indus, called Bdnydni, or Aurunga-hunder, they reckon 
three long days march, upon a high sandy beach ; and the road, in gene- 
ral, is several miles from the sea. Two short days from Masca-Mudai is 
a small riv'cr, supposed by some to be an arm of the Indus, which branches 
out above Sehwan, They then proceed to Lacput-bunder, and cross a 
small arm of the sea; and then, in their way to Bustah, they cross in a 
boat the mouth of the salt water lake, and proceed to Ghedd or Ghaindd, 
about a mile from the sea, and on the eastern bank of the Bdnydni, whicli 
they consider as the main stream of the Indus, called Meran in the dialect 
of Cach'ha. Ghedd, or Ghaindd, may be pronounced Gherd and Ghainrd. 
It is a sacred spot, but there is no place of worship dedicated to Cotis waba- 
Mah a-deva, or with ten millions ol Phalli. Tlie Musulmans worehip there 
the tomb of a saint of their own; and from this place, the branch of 
the Indus is also called Ghtrd or Ghord. Then they go to Shah-bunder, 
either by the way of udbdd, or Pokydri: and as Shah-bunder is now the scat 
of governanent, Hindu pilgrims in general call it Thathd. 

They all insist, that, between Masca-Mudai and Ghain'dd, there arc 
only three creeks, inlets or rivers; but, as they travelled several miles fioin 
the sea, they acknowledge, that there may be a few more, but which 
do not go far inland. The road is upon a flat ridge, several miles broad in 
some places, and considerably higher than the country ; and a pilgrim 
told me, that he had been informed, that there was an arm of the Indus 
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running parallel to it, but that he did not see it. The whole ridge was 
probably thrown up by the sea, and is covered with a shrub called Linn 
in that country, Jhau on the banks of the Ganges, and Ghezz in Persia?}, 
at least in that dialect of it, which is used about Candahar and Ghazni. 
Hence it is probable, that the eastern branch of the Indus is called 
by Ptolemy Lotii-bare, from that circumstance. It is three or four feet 
high, and delights in very sandy and low places. Its stalk is very crooked, 
but its branches and leaves are somewhat like those of the cypress 

The various branches of the Indus, according to tlic best information 
1 could procure, stand thus. First, the small river before mentioned, 
but which is not reckoned as a mouth of the Indus: it is called Asa, from 
a place of worship, or rather consecrated spot, of that name. The second, 
called Lac-put, or Pokyari, and Puckar, in a map by Major Rennell. 
The third, Buslali-bunder, answering to JLurrel. The fourth, Banyani, 
Ghuindd or Goruh. Kaar is the fifth : then follows the Jumna, M’hich 
is the Ihjjdmdny of Major Rexxell. The .«eventl) is Rishdd, or Dishdd, 
called also Divel. The eighth is the Jtnvd, written Julioo in the maps, 
with a little village to the west, called Koua-bunder. The information 
which I was able to ])rocnre <loes not go beyond the .loxt'd, except con- 
cerning a small branch in the track of the pilgrims, within a few miles of 
Ci'anchi or Cidchi, and which, they say, falls either into that harbour, or 
into the sea very near it. According to Father Monserkat, who wrote 
above 200 years ago, it falls into the harbour f. Through this branch, not 


* It is tlie Tamarix Jndica Keen. 

t The ongiiial MSS. of Monserrat*s travels is hi ni> possession. He speaks here from report 
onlv, and he acconijianied the Emperor Acbar in his expedition to CabuU 
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now navigable, Nearchus’s fleet sailed. Its entrance was obstructed by 
a bar, on wliich the sea broke with violence. They cut through it, 
and entered the haibour of Corcstis, which is a conuption from Cdrdclii, 
Crdclii or Cranchi. It is more generally called Rdmbdgh. The town 
and fort are several miles inland, and the place is called the fort of Ram 
by Frazer, in his history of Nadir-shah. This account of the mouths of 
the Indus, has a great agreement with the early maps by Major Rex- 
KELL, but none with his last. 

tVheii the Greeks sailed within sight of the land, tliey coasted along 
tlie Delta, as far as the point of land before mentioned ; and then crossed 
the gulf of Cach'ha, or Cantha, thus called from a famous town of that 
name, still existing. This head land is particularly noticed by the author 
of the Periplus *. The Musulmans, bolder, crossed from the western 
mouth of the Indus, to an island called Avicarna, which is a corruption 
for Auca-mandal, a district near Du dracw^. 

The country of Sehreh extends, toward the cast, no further tlian Lac- 
put-bunder, on the sea shore ; and there begins the country, called for- 
merly, in the Furdiias, Su-rdshtra or Surdsht, but now Gurjjara-Rdshtra, 
or the kingdom of the Gurjjaras. This compound is pronounced Gurjjar- 
Rdsht'ra, Gurjja-Rdshtra, Gdrja-rasht, and more generally Guj-rdsht and 
Guj-rdt'. This is the kingdom of Tessariostus, conquered by Menander, 
according to Strabo. Renaudot’s two Musulman travellers, in the ninth 


* Anian. Periplus, p. 23. 


t See the Nubian Geographer, p. Go. 
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century, take notice of the country of Haraz, or Gcraz, calleil in the ori- 
or Gourz ; for tliey used to write, formerly, Gituzcrat 
for Guzerat. llis country was situate<l upon a promontory, or in a Pcitin- 
siila, and there were many camels, and other cattle. He was a great enemy 
to the Arabs, and no prince had a greater avtision to the religion of 
Ml HAMMED, and he was, at that tiiije, at war with the Balu-Ruyti. The 
Hindi name of tjie Peninsula is Gurjara, and Gurjar-Rashlra signifies 
the kingdom of Gurjara. The whole country, from the Indus to Daman^ 
is called Su-Rdsht'ra, its inhabitants Su-Rdshi'rdn, from tvhich I’tolemy 

has made Syrastrenc, M hich is now pronounced Suret and Surat. Its me- 
tropolis, at a remote period, teas the ancient city of 7Yya, in Cach'h, noticed 
in Major IIenneel’s map. Tradition says, that it was founded by an 
ancient king, called Te'ja, or Teja-carx'a. There were three brothers 
descended from Icshwacc, — Pcrl, Bcj, or Boj, and Teja : the two first 
arc noticed in the Purdiias, in the prophetic chaptcis, where Plru is 
generally called Plru-Cach'ha, and the other Buja-Cach'ha. 

Tlie Rajas of Cach'ha boast of their independence ; and pretend, that 
since the beginning of the world, they have never been conquered; and, 
that once they ruled all over G ujja-rdsht. They have foi'got the conquest 
of their country by Menander, which is well attested; for unquestion- 
able vestiges of it remained in the second century, such as temples, 
altars, fortified camps, and very large wells of masonry, with many coins 
of "Minander and Apoi.lodotus ; and these monuments were found as 
far south us Baroach*. Plutarch f says, that the Hyphasis, or Beyah, 


* Peripl. Maris Erylliriei, p. Ci and 27- 


t Pliitarcli, de fliiin. v. Hyphasis. 
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fails into this lake or bay, and thence into the sea. Philostratus, in his 
life of Apollonius, asserts, that this river , falls into the sea, through a 
distinct moutli. Tliis certainly could never be the case according to our 
ideas; for there is an uninterrupted range of mountains, reaching from 
DiUi and Agra to Bacar on the Indus: but it might be otherwise according 
to the fanciful notions of the Hindus. We have a similar instance in the 
Gangetic provinces, with regard to the Jumnd and Saresvati ; which fall 
into the Ganges, at Allahabad, and the three rivers flow conjointly, but 
without mixing their waters, as far as Triben'i, near Nyaserah, above 
lIoo»ly ; where they divide again : and the Jumna, called in Bengal, Jiibund, 
goes to the left, and falls into the sea, in the bay or river of Roymuitgul. 
The waters of each river may easily be known ; for those of the Jumna are 
of an azure colour; those of the Saresvati white; wdiilst those of the Gangd 
have a muddy, or yellowish tinge. These appearances, which are owing to 
various circumstances, such as the depth of the river in some places, 
its shallowness in others, the reflection of the clouds, or of the sky, are thus 
accounted for by Hindus in their own way. Pattale, Pattalcnb, called also 
Pathalia, seems to derive its name from a famous place of worship, dedi- 
cated to a form of the deity, with the title of Pat'hd, which, in Hindi, 
signifies youtliful : and from Pathd comes Pathdla, as Bengdld from Benga. 
It is one day's march to the south of Thatlui, and two to tlie north of 
Shahbunder ; and not far from the western bank of the Indus. The Musul- 
mans took possession of it about five or six hundred years ago, ac- 
cording to tradition; and there lies entombed one of their saints, called 
Peer-Pathd, or the youthfid s.'^int. This place is, of course, resorted 
to both by Musulmans and Hindus; but the latter pay their vows only 
at a distance, to their own deity. It is on the site of Brahmnabad, 
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called also Manhmoar (and Mdhaura, by Persian authors). Bacar is also 
called Mdnhawar : but its true name is Banhawar, the Binnagara of Pto- 
lemy, and the same, I believe, whieh is called Panceoura, by Stephanus, 
of Byzantium, and Bdhaurd, or Bahiir, by Persian authoi's * ; situated in 
lat. 27° 47', as the lower Mansurd is in lat. 24° 0' North. It was afterward 
called Mansura, which is also the name of another city, lower down the 
Indus, one day’s march from Mdnhtmdr, and three from Shah-bunder ; the 
real and original town of Daibul, or Deed, which last was three days from 
the sea. The lower Mansoura is now Thathd. 


II. 

It is asserted in India, that the Mdhrdtds are foreigners ; and this they 
themselves acknowledge. The Rdnas of Udaya-jmra, and their tribe, who 
are related to the Mdhrdtds, boast of it ; and say, that they are descended 
from Nusiiihva'x. The PaAvw, in India, fix the time of their emigration 
in the time of Abu-Becr, who reigned only two years, in 632 and 633. 
That several emigrations from Persia took place, at different periods, in 
consequence of the fanatic zeal ot the Musulmans, and their persecuting 
spirit, cannot be doubted; but the emigration of tlie children of Nlsiurvan 
is the most ancient. Some of these emigrants retained their ancient re- 
lio-ion, and arc called ; others turned Hindus, and are called Prtwfl'A' 

■Awdi Mdhrdtds. Some afterwards adopted the religion of Muhammed, and 
are called ui the Peninsula Nevetehs, new men or converts. Though they 


* See Ab 13 L Feda, in the first vol. of Tlievenol's collection, &c. 
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all agree that they came from PemV?, and are the descendants of NushIr- 
VA'N, yet there are various accounts concerning the time of their emi- 
gration, the manner in which it was effected, and the number of the 
emigrants. There were probably several emigrations ; the memory of which 
has been preserved only by tradition; and there have been two powerful 
princes of Perwfl, called NushIrva'n ; but we arc not told which of them 
is meant in these traditions. As they all agree that these emigrations 
are posterior to the time of Muuamjied, we may infer that they are de- 
scendants of Khosru-Pkrviz, who was also sirnamed Nusuirva'n. This 
last was the grandson of the great or first Nlsuikva'n ; and, in cither case, 
they are certainly the descendants of the latter also : but in my opinion, the 
first emigrants were the sons of Kiigsro-Perviz, and the great grand- 
sons of the great Nushirvan. Abul-Fazil is the first Persian author 
who took notice of these emigratigns, on the authority, it seems, of tradi- 
tions, and perhaps written records, in the family of tlie princes of Udaya- 
pur. There are also, in the Peninsula, written accounts, none of which I 
have yet seen ; but I have conversed with several well informed men, and 
of great respectability, who harl perused them. They were also seen by 
the late Nawab Ali-Ibrahim-kha'n, first magistrate of Benares ; and who 
about twenty-five years ago, wrote a short Persian account on that subject, 
which is now in the possession of his son, wlio lent it to me. This illus- 
trious descent of the Ra'na of Udaya-pur is noticed by Dr. Hunter*, and 
the origin of the PesJavus from those princes, anti, of course, from Xushir- 
VA'N, is amply detailed by Pernouli-i, in his third volume. The descent 
of the Parsis, in India, from tlie same source, is related by Mandelslo, 
and other travellers. 


• Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. p. 8. 
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The origin of the Mahrath is also noticed in the Scanda-purana, in the 
section of the Sahpddri, or mountains of Sahya, for thus the ghats aic 
denominate^ in Sanscrit, and Scdiydn or Sakyan, on the Malabar coast. Un- 
fortunately the second part of this section, in which the origin of the 
Mahratas was inserted, is so very scarce, that it is supposed to have entirely 
disappeared, and to have been destroyed by them; as the account given of 
their origin, was by no means a very honourable one. With the destruction 
of this part only of the Hindu sacred books, they can fairly be taxed ; 
and the Hindus are, on the contrary, under the greatest obligations to 
them for the preservation of the rest. Wherever the Mdhrutds go, they 
buy all Sanscrit books indiscriminately, and give any price for them ; so 
much so, as to render them very scarce in every countjy but their own. 
Be this as it may, it is affiimed that the}’^ have destroyed the second 
jrart of this section, the contents of which are yet by no means for- 
gotten. There are still living many persons, both respectable and well 
informed, v'ho well remember having read that unlucky paragraph. For 
this reason, they are branded with the appellation of ]\Jlccliliax or barba- 
rians, by those who have suffered from their tyrannical and cruel behaviour; 
which, for a long time past, is at least equal to that of any foreign tribe, 
that ever invaded Lidia, with regard to e.xtortions, plunder, and other 
acts of cruelty. 

Three different dates arc given of this emigration ; the first in the time 
of ABu-BfXR, in the years 631 and 632; the second in the year 651, 
after the defeat and death of Ykzdejird; and the last, when the descendants 
of Abbas, the uncle of Muhamaied, began to prevail in Persia, about the 
year 749; and these are probably three difterent emigrations. The last has 
been adopted by the late Nawab Ali-1brauim-kha'v. According to some, 

u H 2 
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a prince of the royal family, in the province of Lar or Laristan, embarked 
with ] 8,000 of his subjects, and landed, at three different places, near 
Suraf, and in the gulf of Combat. This prince was a son of NushIrva'n; 
and the emigration took place in consequence of a violent persecution from 
Abu-becr. 

Another account states, that they were all secretly conveyed on board 
ships, and thus committed to the sea without pilots ; and they all landed 
’safely near Surat, where they were kindly received by the king of that 
country These various accounts are current in the western parts of India; 
and there is probably sonje truth in every one of them. 

There are some inaccuracies in these accounts; first, Abu-Becr’s con- 
(jiiests never reached beyond Chaldea; and of course, he could not, by any 
means, be the cause of tins emigration, during a shojt reign of two years. 
Besides, 18,000 men are certainly too great a number to come by sea, 
especially as it is added, that they had only seven ships. The Hindu ac- 
counts mention only eighteen individuals, including a camel, from whom 
a tribe of Mahratds is descended. These seventeen men were flung secretly 
into the sea, and were drowned. Tlieir corpses were wafted to the shores of 
India, and there brought to life again, some by Para-su'-Ra aia, and others 
by a magician: for the Hindus could not handle this historical event, with- 
out new modelling it, as usual, after their own way. Tlie first emigration 
is asserted, in general, to have happened in the beginning of the seventh 
century f. This induces me to think, that these seventeen persons were 


* History of the East Indies, by Capt. Cope, p. 244 . 
t See Mandel-slo and others. 
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the sons of Kiiosru-Perviz, called also NusuIrva'n, who were conveyed 
away privately to India, by the order of their brother Shirovveh ; and having 
disappeared, were said, as usual in the east, to have been put to death by 
him. Shtrovyeh has been already ac/piitted of the murder of his father, 
by the venerable and learned Ebx-Batrk k, Melchite, or orthodox Patriarch 
of Alexandria, who was both a divine and a learned physician. It is ac- 
knowledged by the learned, that we cannot read too cautiously the accounts 
of the wars, between the emperors of Constantinople and the kings of Persia, 
either by Persian or Greek histoiians, but more particularly the latter. 
Ebn-Batrick says, that Khosru-Perviz died of the plague, in confinement; 
and was soon followed by Shirovyeh, his son, who died also of the 
plague. That the latter was a good and just prince; and that, being a 
Christian, he put to death his brothers, who were heathens. 

The hi.story of Kiiosru-Perviz has been equally misrepresented ; he was 
certainly a great man, but of ungovernable temper ; and he has been also ac- 
quitted of the murder of his own father, by respectable authors. He 
was either the son-in-laAv, or the adopted son of the emperor Maurice, 
and was much affected, when he heard, that the emperor had been basely 
murdered by the infamous Phocas. He resolved to revenge his death, 
and place Maurice’s son, the lawful heir and successor, upon the throne; 
and for this purpose, he w'aged a long and bloody' war. Heraclius, 
who succeeded Puoc.as, tried every means to make peace with Kiiosru- 
Perviz; but the only answer he received, was, “ renounce the throne in 
favour ol the lawful heir.” Instead of which he is made to say, “ renounce 
thy crucified God.” This I conceive to be impossible; as his only view, in 
waging war, was to replace upon the throne a Christian. M hether he was 
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sincere or not, is not now the question: this was at least his ostensible 
pretext. Jle never forced the Christians, in his own dominions, to renounce 
Christ; but he wanted them all to conform to the opinions of Nestorius, 
which he favoured greatly. In short, he has been supposed to have been a 
Christian : and certainly he had once an idea of becoming a convert : for 
he consulted the most respectable persons about him on that subject; but 
they disapproved of it, for this single reason it seems, that the Christians 
in general, were a perfidious and faithless race, ^yhen he took Jerusalem, 
instead of defiling and destroying the pale of the true cross, he sent it to 
his beloved queen, who was a Christian, under the care of the venerable 
Za CHARI AS, patriarch of Jerusalem. Neither can I believe, that he sold 
90,000 Christians to the Jews; and that the latter bought them for no other 
purpose, but to put them to death next day in cold blood. 

Khosru, having taken Heraclius prisoner, made peace with him, and 
agreed to release him, on his paying a certain sum of money. Heraclius 
feigned that he could not raise that sum, unless lie was allowed to go and 
borrow it. Khosru set him at liberty, on his pledging his word that he 
would return: but Heraclius never did, and employed that money in raising 
anotlier army. All those calumnies were invented by Heraclius and his 
adherents, in order to exasperate his own subjects, against Khosru and the 
Persians. 

But let us return to the Mdhratas: According to the Paurdnics, Pauasu - 
Ra'MA, having extirpated the Cshettris, and filled the earth with blood, 
wanted to perform a sacrifice; but could find no Brahmen to assist, on 
account of his being defiled with the eiFusion of so much human blood. 
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As he was standing on the summit of the mountains of Cucan, he spied 
fourteen dead bodies, stranded on the adjacent shores below. These were 
the corpses of so many Mlech'chas, who had been flung into the sea, by 
their enemies, in distant countries in the west. They had been wafted by 
the winds, and were then in a high state of putrefaction. Ra'ma recalled 
them to life, imparted knowledge to them, and coirfcrred on them the 
Brdhmenicdl ordination, and then bid them perform the sacrifice. From 
these fourteen dead men is descended the Cucanastfia tribe of JMdhrutm ; 
thus called, because, since that time, they have always staid and remained 
in the Cuem. 

There were three other individuals, whose corpses were similarly stranded, 
more to the northward, toward the gulf of Cambay; and these were brought 
to life again by a magician, and from them are descended three tribes, 
one of which is the ChitphLana ; sxiA the Ruuds oiUdaya-pur, with the 
Peshxcafis family, belong to it. The names of the two other tribes I do 
not recollect. The.se are probably the seventeen sons of Nushirva'n, sup- 
posed to have been put to death by their brother Shirovveii, and the times 
coincide within two or three years. 

According to the Paurdau's, there was also the dead body of a camel, 
belonging to the fourteen brothers: but of bim Paras u-Ra m.v took no 
notice. There was a magician, who wantetl to pcrfoim certain magical 
rites, but could lind no Brd/imoi, that would assist at these nefarious cere- 
monies. llc took some of the ribs of the camel, pronounced some powerful 
spells, ami made men of them, and moreover conferred on them the sacer- 
dotal cord. From them is descended the Cdrdrd, another Mdhrdid. tribe 
in the Dcccau. 
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The Peshxt'as family, of the Chitphvana, wish very much to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the Cucanastha tribe, since they reside also in 
Cucan. We read in the Ayin-Acheri, that the ancestor of the Rana family, 
and a descendant of Nushirvan, was styled a Brahmen, not because he 
was really so, but because he had been brought up by a Brahmen *. 

This ancestor of the Rams meeting with no encouragement in the 
western parts of India, went into Berar, and at length became chief of 
Parndkh. In the year of Christ 793, according to Abul-Fazil, that 
city was plundered, and many of the inhabitants perished. During the 
confusion, Patta, called by some Banna and Rana, a descendant of our 
adventurer, and then an infant, was carried by his mother to the country 
of Meyxear, and received protection from king Mandalica of the Bhil tribe. 
He was raised by degrees to the confidence of the king ; and, after his 
death, he murdered the four sons of his benefactor, and usurped the 
throne t. He was the founder of the dynasty called in the Purdnns 
Vindhya-Sacti, the glory and might of the Vindhyan hills. It consisted 
of nine kings, who reigned altogether ninety years, during the greatest 
part of the ninth, and in the beginning of the tenth centuries J. There are 
still some of that family in Berar, who are also called Rands, such as the 
Zemindars of Mdhaur §. 

It is the opinion of the Nawab Ali-Ibrahim-Kha'x, and of the Mu- 
sulmans in general m. India, that the children of Nlshirva'n were driven 
out of Persia by the Abbasis, whose ilynasty began in the year 749; 
misled probably by some latter emigration of natives from Persia. To 

* Ayin-Acberi, Vol. II. p. 99. t Ayin-Acberi, Vol. II. p. 98. 

X Puranas, prophetic chapters. § Ayin-Acheri, Vol. II. p. 72. 
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this account it is generally added, that the Abbasis sent them away pri- 
vately in different ships; but none of the posterity of Nushirvan remained 
at that time. Firuz, the son of the last Ykzdegird, after the death of his 
father in 65!, fled to Khotm, where he was kindly received; and in 662 
was acknowledged king of Persia, by Kaotsong, Emperor of China, who 
made him captain of his body guard. Fiuuz died soon after, and his 
son Naniche was appointed to succeed him in the throne of Persia. In 
683, Naniche went toward the frontiers of that country, with an army, to 
try his fortune ; but meeting with no success, he returned to China, between 
the years 710 and 712, and died at Sigan-fu*. 

The Mahnith are called Mahd-rasht'ras \n Sanscrit: is great and 

illustrious, and Rdsht'ra, synonymous with Rqja-pulra, implies their royal 
descent ; and their name also indicates, that they were acknowledged to 
belong to the second class on their arrival in India, and of course that they 
were not Brahmens, WMien they came into India, thc'C was a tribe of Rash- 
i'ras or Raja-putras, called Rotors in the vulgar dialects, and Oraturoe by 
Pliny: theie was also another tribe, called Su-Rdsht'ra, or the illustrious 
royal offspring. These are called Sgrastrer, and their country Syrastreiie, by 
PioLEMV and others; and it is called, in the spoken dialects, Surat' and So- 
rdt. Y iicn our new adventurers bad obtained power and influence, they 
a "leil the superior title of Mahd-Rdsht'ras ; and by striking out such 

Mers as become useless, when brought to the standard of the spoken 
I , ilects, have Mahd-rdtd, Mdhrdia and sometimes Mdhrdtor, as Rdt'or 
’ u R/m<’t :i. Thus we have Surdt' from Surdsht'ra, and Gujarat' from 
i, "jar- Rdsht’ra. 


* Deguignes, Hist, dcs Hutw, Vol. 1. p. 57. 
' .1. IX. I 1 
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III. 

BY SAMUEL DAT IS, LSQ. 

AlBUMAZAR, an Arabian astronomer, who lived at Balkit, intbims us, that 
“the Hindus reckoned from the flood to the Hejra 720, 634, 442, 715 days, 
or 3,725 years.” 

The astronomical rules of Brahmagupta, who lived in the 7th century, 
were in use in Albumazar’s time (see Asiat. Researches, vol. 2. p. 239) and 
the term of Brahma's employment in the creation, 17,064,000 years, to 
be deducted from the years expired of the Calpa, is a correction, which has 
subsequently been introduced into the Hindu Astronomy. 

To find, therefore, the number of days expired from tlie creation, or rather, 
of days expired of the Calpa, to the beginning of the last yuga, we must, 
instead of proceeding as in vol. 2. p. 273, Asiatic Researches, proceed as 
follows : 

Years expired of the Calpa to the end of the Satya yuga 1,970,784,000 

Tretayuga 1,296,000 

Jy^^par 864,000 

To the Cali-yuga 1,978,944,000 

As the years of a Calpa, to the days of a Calpa, so the above number of 
years, to the corresponding days. 
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It appears from Brahmagupta’s treatise, which is still extant, and 
likewise from the Siddhanta Sirdmani, the work of a later author, that the 
number of Savan, or natural days, contained in a Calpa, was 1,577,916,4.50,000 
instead of 1,.577,9 17,828,000, given in the Surya-Siddhdnta. 


DDF 

la other words, the solar sidereal year, instead of containing 365 15 31 

V P ‘ I) P V ^ 

31 24’", was estimated to contain 365 15 30 19 30"; and, therefore, we must 
multiply 1,577,916,450,000, by 1,972,944,000, and divide by 432,000,000 ; 
the quotient will be found to agree exactly with the number of days men- 
tioned byAuBUMAZAR; that is, it will be 720,634,442,715, without any 
fraction. 

It is therefore probable, that the nue reading of the passage quoted should 
be, “ the Hindus reckon, from the creation to the Cali~yuga (or the flood) 
720,634,442,715 days; and from the flood to the Hgra, 3725 years." 

It mav, farther, with confidence be inferred, that M. Atiquetil du Perrons 
conclusion, with resj)ect to the late introduction of the yugas, which are 
the component parts of the Orlpa, into the Hindu astronomy, is unfounded ; 
and that the invention of those periods, and the application of them to com- 
putations, by the Hindus, must be referred to an antiquity which has not 
vet been ascertained. 
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IV. 

ACCOUNT OF THE JAINS, 

COLLECTED KROM A PRIEST OF Til IS SECT, AT MUDC.EHI: 

Translated by C A vu lA Ronix, lirahnicti, for iMajou Mac kenzit*. 

In former times, the Jam being without a (iurit, or spiritual director, 
to guide them in a good course of life, VrIshabiianaViia TIkt’hacau (' 
was incarnate 'in this terrestrial world; and reformed or corrected their 
errors ; and made laws, purposely designed for this sect : he took upon him- 
self the oflice of Guru of the Jains. At this time there existed five sects, 
viz. 1 Sanc'hya, 2 Saugata, 3 C/iarvdca, 4 Vogd, 5 M'lmama. 

This Guru composed several books, on the laws, customs, ceremonies 
and regulations of the Jain religion, from his profound knowledge, for the 
use and benefit of mankind. 

The son of this Guru, who was called Bharaia CiiacravartI, con- 
quered the terrestrial world, with all its islands ; and rulerl, for a considerable 
time, as chief sovereign, above all other inferior princes. 

Before the death of the Guru, as he had placed his son Bharata-Cha- 
cRAVARTi in the government of the state, he appointed one of his disci- 

* The language of this translation has been corrected ; and some of the passages transposeil : 
but without altering the sense. The orthography of Indian words has been, in general, adapted 
to the system of SiR WlLLJAM JoNEs: which is usually followed in the Asiatic Researches; but, 
in instances of modern names of places and persons, where the original term has not been known 
to me, I have left the translator’s orthography untouched. 11. T. C. 

t In PrAcrif, Titt’havar ; in Canara, TiRT’HU KU'. 
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pies, in his own room, to guide and instruct the people of this religion, 
in following his instructions and laws ; he gave him the sacred name of 
A JIT A *, and departed from this world. 

Since that period, the following principal Tirihacars, or pontiffs, were 
incarnate in this world at different times. 

1 VuisHA nn \ N a't’iia, 2 A-iita, fi Sambuava, 4 Abiiinandana, 5 
SuMATi, G Padmapuabha, 7 Scpa'rsVa, 8 Chandraprabha, ^Pushpa- 
DANTA, 10 SlTAIA, 11 Sri/va'nSA, 12 Va'suPu'jVA, 13 VjMALA, 14 
Ananta, 15 D'iiarma, If) Sa'nti, 17 Cunt’mu, 18 Ara, 19 Malli, 20 
Muxisuvuata, 21 Nami, 22 Nk'mi, 23 Pa'rsVa, 24 Vard’hama'na. 

These were the first Gurm, or pontiffs of this religion, who, as twenty- 
four incarnations of their first Guru, appeared in the beginning of the pre- 
sent age, or Cali-tiuga. 

Up to the beginning of the Cali-i/uga, the world was ruled, at twelve 
different times, by twelve Nara Chacravart'is, or monarchs, among whom 
are, 1 Bharata, 2 Sa'gara, 3 Mag'havan, 4 Saxatcuma'ra, 5 Santi, 
G Cunt’iiu, 7 Arascbhu'ma t, 8 .Lwasena, 9 Harishe'na, 10 Brah- 
medatta. These sovereigns of the world are said to have been Jaim. 

Besides ihese, nine Ard'hachacravartis ruled at different times; their 
names art, l Aswagriva, 2 Ta'raca, sMf/ruca, 4NisuNniiA, jCaitabha, 


• TIjc Jaim at Sramm BflligSla say, that Ajita did not appear as Guru, until many years 
aAer Uic dealli of the first TirtAurw. C. M. 

t Should he 7 Ara, 8 Subhu'ma, f) Padma, lO Hariohe'na, 11 Java, 12 Bbahmedatta. 
H. T. C. 
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(> Bali, 7 Prahaeana, 8 Ra’vam'a, ^ Jara'sa'kd'ha : these were renowned 
by the title of Vasudfxacula *. 

The government of these kings was overthrown by a race distinguished by 
the honorable title of Prati-vasudtoa-cula, viz. 1 TriprKshta, S DwiprJshta, 
3 Swayambhu', 4 Purush6ttama, 5 Purushavara, 6 PundarIca, 7 
Datta, 8 LacshmId'hara, 9 Na'ra'tana. 

The title of the other inferior kings was Mandal&d'h'tsa. These Narachacra- 
vartis and Ard’hachacravartis, wresting the sovereignty from each other, 
ruled at different periods, up to tlie beginning of the present age. 

Narachacraxtartl signifies entire sovereign, ruling, without interruption, 
the six parts or divisions of the terrestrial world f. Ard'hachacravarti signifies 
half sovereign ; or who ruled three C'handas or divisions of the earth. The 
Maridalad'hisas were Rajas of particular divisions : these governed the world, 
at different periods, to the expiration of the last age. 

In the beginning of this age, during the life of Vard'hamana Swa'mI, 
who was the twenty-fourth Tirt'hacar, or |)ontiff of the Jain religion, there 
was 3. Man'daldd’his'a, called Srenica Maha'ra'j. In his reign, the religion 
and people of the Jain sect were protected ; he reigned for a considerable 
time at Rdjagr'ihapur, and departed from this world. After his death, the 
kings Cuamunda'ra'ya, .Ianantaraya and other princes (nine Chblarus 
and nine BallblsX) governed the dominions of Hindustan, to tire time of 

I 

♦ This designation belongs to those named in the subsequent list. H. T. C. 
t The six Chandas of Bharata varsha. 

J The Ball6!s or Balharas, as Sovereigns or Emperors of India, are mentioned in the relation 
gf two Mahommedan travellers translated hy Rciiaudot. C. M. 
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Bijjalea'va, who ruled with renown in the city of Caly&m. Afterward, 
the Dacshin of Hindustan was conquered by the Sdbdapram&ns *, or those 
who receive and admit the authority of the Vidas. Next, the kingdom was 
ruled by Prata'p-Rudka, Rdjd of Vbrangall ; and, after his death, b}. 
the kings of Bijaynagar, called lidyil; till the time of CR^sHN'A-RA'rA 
and Ra'wa-Ra'va ; from which period, the Dacshin fell under diflerent Mu- 
sulman governments. 

The Jains are divided into four classes or casts, in like manner as the 
followers of the Vidas, viz. Jirdhmens, Cshatris, Vuisyas, and Sudras ; the 
are the priests, or ministers of religion, for the other three casts; 
their duty is to study the Piirutias and Sdstras, but they have no Vidas. 
However, they have the Agama S/istra, treating of prayers and other reli- 
gious duties. They worshi|j the fire, in the ceremony of marriage, and in 
that of initiation 1. The Jhi/w observe the time of mourning 

for their deceased relations, according to their casts as follows : an ascetic 
or T«/i should mourn for the death of his relations one minute ; Brdhmens 
are to mourn ten days ; Cshatris, five ; Vais'yas, twelve ; 'Sudras, fifteen. 
Their lower or inferior cast consists of the Pariyas or Chdnddlas. 

There are four orders of priests among the Jains, as among Hindus in 
general, 1 Brahmachun or student, 2 Grihast'ha or householder, V inapa- 
rasta or hermit, 4 Bhicshuca or mendicant. 

There avp sixteen ceremonies, which the Jains, as well as the fiillowers of 
the Vidas, observe. Among which are, 1 (Garbdd'hana) the ceremony at 


* So Ihc Jains affect to call the followers of the TeWa*, as believing on hearsay, what they cannot 
know, or demonstrate to be true, fiom the evidence of their senses. C. M. 

t This must arise from employing, at those ceremonies, Btdhmem of the orthodox sect. The 
Jains, themselves, do not appear to worship fire. H. T. C. 
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the consummation of a marriage, S (Simant) adorning a married woman’s 
head with flowers, when she is six months gone with child, S (Jdtacarma) 
ceremony on the birth of a child, 4 (Ndmacarma) on naming a child, 5 
( Atmaprasdna) when, at six months old, or within a year, the child is 
weaned, or first fed with other sustenance than his mothers milk, 6 boring 
the ear, shaving the head, and placing the sacred thread round his neck, 7 
the first marriage, or rather betrothing, B (Sdstrdbhasa) the cere- 
mony observed when the young lads begin to read the Sdstras, at the age of 
five years, five months, and five days, 9 they also observe other ceremonies, 
together with those of funerals, &c. &c. &c. 

They perform the ceitmony of Upandyana, or initiation, for a boy, be- 
tween five and nine years of age ; which is the period when children begin 
to study the books of the law. A student, till he is married, should tie 
only a thread round his loins, with a rag to cover his nakedness : he should 
carry constantly in his hand a small staff. This is practised till his wedding- 
day ; when, as soon as he is married, he attains the second rank, or that of 
householder : then he may dress properly at liis pleasure ; and shoukl now 
endeavour, by labour, service, or trade, to provide for, and subsist his 
family : he should act in all respects agreeably to the instructions of his pre- 
ceptor. Besides these duties, there are six particularly assignctl, to be per- 
formed in the station of householder, as follows : 1 M'orshipping God ; or 
the images of the ancient saints. 2 Venerating spiritual parents. 3 Stud\ ing 
or reading their holy books. 4 (Tapasya ) internal or mental devotion, ab- 
stracted from all thoughts but that of the deity. 5 Making and. fulfilling 
of vows for the attainment of wdshes. 6" Giving to the poor. 

There are three classes of Yaiis, or ascetics, among the Jaim, \ V/.. 
Anwvrata, Mahdvrata, Nirvana. To attain the rank of Anui'rata, om- 
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must forsake his family, entirely cutting off his hair, throwing away the 
sacred thread, holding in his hand a bundle of peacock's feathers, and an 
earthen pot (Caman'd'alu), and wearing only tawny coloured clothes: lie 
must reside for some time in one of their temples. He next proceeds to 
the second x?iXi\i.Mah&crata; when, totally abandoning any degree of ele- 
gance in his dress, he uses only a rag to cover his nakedness, as a Brahma- 
ch&ri : he still retains the fan and pot ; he must not shave the head with 
razors, but enipl(»ys his disciples to pull out the hair by the roots *. On the 
day, on which this operation is performed, he abstains from food ; at other 
times he eats only once, daily, of rice put in the palm of his hand. Having, 
for a considerable time, remained in this state of probation, he attains the 
third degree of Ninu'uia ; he then lays aside even rags, and, being quite 
naked, he cats, once every second day, of rice, put by others in the palm 
of his hand ; carrying about with him the clay pot and a bundle of peacock’s 
feathers : it is the business of his disciples to pull out his hairs ; and he is not 
to walk, or move about, after the sun sets. He no v is called by the dig- 
nified title of Nirvdn; and the Jains worsJiip him as god of their tribe, in 
like manner as the images, which they worship in their temples, of their 
ancient Nirvans or Gurus. Yet they say, that these are not the likeness of 
Go<l; because no one knows God, or has seen his likeness, that he shoulcf 
be able to describe him.” However, they adore these images of their A/f- 
x dna-ndt'hs as gods^ 

Agreeably to their laws, the Jains ought to make three ablutions daHy, in 
tlie morning, afternoon, and evening. In the change and vicissitudes of all: 
things, that degree of strictness is omitted, and they now wash only once 


• To Ibe cflccts of Ihis operation, they attribute tbe appearance on the heads of the images of their 
Gurus, which Europeans suppose to represent curly or woolly hair. C. M. 
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a day before they eat : generally they eat their food on leaves, and sometinvea 
in brass vessels ; but that is not practised in this country. 

The Cshatris, Vaisyas, and 'SAdras, among the Jains, may eat victuals 
dressed by Jain Brahmens ; but Brdhmens never eat food prepared by any 
■but their own tribe. 

“ To abstain from slaughter is the highest perfection ; to kill any living 
creature is sin.” Hence the Jains abstain from food after sun-set, lest sin be 
incurred by depriving any animal, even the minutest insect, of its life, in 
their food ; for the same reason, they never drink water without straining it 
through cloth. 

Tlie principal tenets of their religion, translated from a stanza of their 
\K)oks, follows : “ The Jains should abstain from the following things, viz. 
eating at night; slaying any animal; eating the fruit of those trees that 
give milk, pumpkins, young bainbu plants ; tasting honey, flesh ; taking 
the wealth of others ; taking by force a married woman ; eating flowers, 
butter, cheese ; and worshipping the gods of other religions. Ta abandon 
entirely the above-mentioned, is to be a proper Jain.’’ The Jains (even the 
young lads) never taste honey, as it would occasion expulsion from their 
cast. They never taste intoxicating liquors, nor any other forbidden drink. 

A man who neglects to observe due precautions, that no living creature 
be exposed to danger, from the following five domestic occupations *, will 
not be admitted to the sacred presence of God. 1 In splitting firewood, 


* See Menu 3, ▼. 68. The same notion occurs there ; but the orthodox have sacraments to ex- 
piate the involuntary sin. The Jaku, not admitting the efficiency of religious acts, are content to 
use precautions to avoid the sin. H. T. C. 
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2 Forming the floor, and smearing it with cow-dung, 3 Cleaning the 
fire-place, 4 Straining water, 5 Sweeping the house. When about to per- 
' form these oflices, he should first be careful that there be no insect, for 
it is a mortal sin to hurt any living being. 

The women should marry before their monthly courses appear; though, 
owing to changes, and particularly their poverty and depression, they are 
now obliged to put off this ceremony till long after their proper age, for 
want of money to defray the expense. When a woman is unclean, she 
must stay at a distance from her relations, in unchanged clothes, for 
four days. On the morning of the fifth day she is permitted to mix with 
her family, after ablution. 

A Jain woman never marries but once; and, if the husband dies when she 
is young, she must remain a widow as long as she lives, being forbidden to 
wear ornaments or delicate apparel, or to use nice food. In the western 
quarter, towards Saondha, Caodyal, &c. when the husband departs from the 
world, the widow's head is shaved in like manner as the Brahmen widows 
of other countries ; but this custom has gone out of use in this country for 
a considerable time: a widow never dresses elegantly; and is not allowed 
to wear glass rings, or the MangalastUra, (an ornament on the u'^edding- 
day, tied round the neck of the bride by the husband,) nor to use the 
yellow and red colours, or paint, by which married women are particularly 
distingui ihed. While the husband lives, they may wear all ornaments allowed 
by the law . opulent people of this tribe are still permitted to dress like 
other Hindus, in all kind of costly apparel suited to tlieir station. 

When a man dies, they burn the corpse, and throw the ashes into waiter ; 
the rich cast tlie ashes into rivers. They never perform other obsequies, 

R K 2 
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as their law says, “ the spirit is separate or distinct from the body, which is 
composed of five elements ; when, therefore, the corpse is burnt, the several 
parts which composed it, return to their former state: consequently, to 
the deceased, no ceremony is due.” After death, as nothing of him remains, 
therefore they omit to perform the monthly and annual ceremonies, which 
other Hindus observe on this occasion ; and they give these reasons in 
vindication, “ A man should feed himself with the best food, while he 
lives in this world, as his body never returns after it is burnt.” 

They further say, tJiat the foolish people of other tribes, being deficient 
ill sacred knowledge, spend money in vain, on account of deceased rela- 
tions : for how can a dead man feel satisfaction in ceremonies, and in the 
feeding of others ? “ even a lamp no longer gives light by pouring more 
oil into it, after its flame is once extinguished,” Therefore it is vain to make 
feasts and ceremonies for the dead ; and, if it be wished to please relations, 
it is best to do so while they are yet living, “ what a man drinketh, giveth, 
and eateth in this world, is of advantage to him, but be carrieth nothing 
with him at his end.” 

“ A man of sense should believe only what he seeth with his own eyes ; 
and should never believe what he heareth from others.” The Jains do not 
(like the followers of the V6das) believe, that this world exists by the su- 
preme power of God ; for they say, that the world is eternal, and that its 
changes are natural. They deny, that the world is wholly subject to de- 
struction, for all things are born by the power of nature ; God only i« 
exempt from Carma, or the frailties and inconveniencies of nature. 

As the Jains profess, not to put faith in oral testimony, and only believe 
in what is perceptible to their own organs of sense; therefore, they do 
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Hot believe that God is in tlie heavens above, “ because no one ever saw him'' 
and they deem it impossible for others to see him ; but they believe in their 
Tirt hacars, as their ancestors have seen and given a full description of 
the first prophet ox Guru, who attained the station Nitvana by his ex- 
traordinary perfections and actions, to the satisfiiction of mankind down to 
the present age. Since his time, they have images of the several Gurus, 
who succeeded him, and were incarnate as protectors of their religion. 
These naked images they worship in their temples with all due ceremonies ; 
they consider them as gods, or rather as representatives of God, whom they 
describe as follows : — “ Jle has a likeness, and likeness ; he may be com- 
pared to an image of crystal : He has eight good qualities, and is exempt 
from eight evil qualities. He is all wise ; all seeing ; the father, or the origin, 
of all ; enjoying eternal bliss ; without name, without relation, or beginning ; 
infinite ; undescribable.” The eight evil qualities, from which the nature 
of God is exempt, are ignorance, mental blindness, pain incident to nature, 
the distinction of name, of tribe, delusion, mortality, dependence. He who 
possesses these good qualities, and has overcome these evils, or is superior to 
them, is the God of the Jains, or Jiniswara, being incarnate in the shape or 
body of one of their Gurus, or Tirt'hacars. Therefore, the Jains worship 
the images of their Gurus, as the means of attaining the following sta- 
tions : — 1 (SalSca) a station whence God is beheld at a distance; 2 (Samipa) 
one in the presence of, or near, God; 3 (Sarupa) snmXaxxty to God; 4 
(Sat/oga) union with God. According to these several gradations, he be- 
longs either to the order of, 1st, (Grihasfha) a householder; 2dly, (Anu- 
vrata ) tlw -lowest rank of ascetics ; 3dly, (Mahavrata) the second ; or 4thly, 
( Nirvana ) the higltest. 

But a bad man, who leads an evil course of life, in contradiction to their 
sacred laws, departs at his end to hell, or Naraca, 
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The Jains of this country never follow any other trade than merchandise. 
They wear a cloth round the loins, a turband on the head, and a jacket 
to cover the body ; and put a mark with sandal powder on -the middle of 
their foreheads : some have a small circlet with red powder, in the centre of 
the sandal mark, by way of further decoration. 

The following is the formula used by the Jains of the Carndt'ac, on be- 
ginning to perform their ceremonies. 

“Nowin the holy reW^xon of 'Jdi-Brahman, of the philosopher who was 
created by the supreme power of God ; and in the centre of the three worlds, 
in the central world, and in the island of Jambudwipa, (in which appears the 
renowned Jambu tree ;) southward of the great mountain of Mahd-Miru, 
in the land of Bharat, on the good soil of the renowned division of Car- 

ndt'aca-DSsa, in the village or town of — — , and in the part or 

quarter of the present age of Cfl/i-ywgaf ; and it being now within the fifth 
division of time; according to the Saca of Rdjd Vicrarndrca, (as accepted 
by many great and excellent people, who observe the gracious laws), and 
in the present year of 'S a'liva'hana, and in the present year of the cycle 
— month of fortnight of and on this holy day, (in- 

cluding also weeks, stars, signs, hours, and minutes,) 1 now begin this,’* 
&c. &c. &c. 


The preliminary form of addressing letters by the Jains, to one another 
is as follows, viz. 

“ To him, who possesses all good qualities, who performs all charities (or 
bestows alms), according to the laws, who observes the rules of the Jains, 
who has zeal to repair the Jain temples, who perseveres in observing the 
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ceremonies of Ashtami and Chaturdasi, (8th and 14th of each half month ;) 
he who purifies his head by the drops of the sandal water, in which the 
images of the Jains are bathed, to such I bow iny head,” &c. Sic. 

As the Brahmens, who follow the Vedas, fast on the day called Ecadasi, 
(11th of each fortnight;) in like manner the Jains fast on the 8th atod 14th 
<lays. ( Ashtami and Chaturdasi ), twice a fortnight : they also worship the 
serpent Ndga, on the festival of Anantachaturdasi, in like manner as other 
Hindus, and tie over their shoulders a red thread. 

At this time, the Jains have four Mat'haJhipas, or chief pontiffs, at the 
following places, 1 Btnugonda or Pennaconda, 2 Canchi or Conjcceram, 
3 Collapur, 4 Delhi. 

Their Sannydsis, for a long time back, have resided in these places, with 
power over all those professing their religion; these pontiffs teach their laws, 
duties and customs ; and, if they observe any irregularities among their 
flocks, punish them according to the nature of the offence. 

The Jains intermarry with women of other families, or Gotrds, and eat 
with the disciples of their several priests and casts. But, though the Jains 
of all countries are of the same religion, they should not employ the Gurus 
of one Mat'ha, or college, to attend funerals, and perforin the ceremonies 
of another ; but they are to behave with respect and civility to them, on 
accouni oi their profession and rank. 


Sravan'a-Belligola is the principal residence of the Jain Gurus : even the 
Jains, below the Ghats, consider it as the chief place; but with the permis- 
sion of the head pontiff, as it is too distant from them, his disciples csta- 
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blished three subordinate Gurus, in three different places, below the western 
GMts, at Mooda, Beedeery, Caroocollom, and Soda. Jain Sannydsis now reside 
in these places, to attend to the laws and ceremonies of their religion. 

There is a famous image, of eighteen tinjes the height of man, upon a 
rock near BSlligdla, named G6mati:'s'war Swa'aii *. 

In the books of the Jains, it is mentioned that there was formerly a 
golden image, of 500 times man’s height, at Padtnanabh-pur, which was 
inundated by the sea; and they believe that it can still be sometimes seen 
in the water. 

They generally account modestly for all their tenets, and conduct them* 
selves with propriety ; and never assert that their bodies are eternal, and 
that there is no God ; nor do they, like the Baudhists, say, “After death 
there is no pain in the flesh, or feeling: since it feels not pain, nor death, 
what harm is there in feeding upon it, when it is necessary to procure 
health and strength.” 

NOTICES OF THE JAINS, 

SECBfVED FROM 

CHA RUCIRTI A'CHA'RTA, 

t 

Their Chirf Pontiff, at Billigola, in Mysore. 

‘‘For the information of mankind, be it known, that the founda- 
tion of ag^s or times is countless ; that the origin of Carma, or passion, is 
inconceivable; for the origin of the soul, or spirit, is too ancient to be 


* This image is represented in the annexed drawing. At Kureml, near Mangalor, there is also a 
gigantic image of Gomatinear. C. M. 
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known : therefore, we ought to believe, that human kind is ignorant 
of the true knowledge of the origin of things, which is known only to 
the Almighty or AdIs'wara, whose state is Avithout beginning or end ; 
who has obtained eternal victory over all the frailties of nature and 
Avorldly affections. 

There are two great divisions of time or ages, established in the universe 
by God ; called Avasarpint, and Utsarpini : each of them are reckoned 
at ten Crdrs, of Cr6rs of Sagarbpamas*. Utsarpini is divided into six 
portions, which are named, 1 Atiduc-hama, 2 Duc'hamd, 3 Duc'hamd 
Suchamdf 4 Suc'hamd Duchanid, 5 Suchamd Suchama, 6 Suchamci. 
The second age, Avasarpini, is also divided into six parts, by name, 

1 Suc'hamd, 2 Suchamd Suchamd, 3 Suchumd Duc'hamd, 4 Duchamd 
Suc'hamd, 5 Duc'hamd, 6 Atiduc'hamd. These two grand ages, eras, or 
periods, as well as their divisions, revolve for ever in the universe, like 
the course of the fortnights, and the increase ai.d decrease of the moon, 
in the regions frequented by mankind. The number of these regions is 
a hundred and seventy ; ten of which arc distinguished by the names of 
five Bharatas, and five Airdvatas. These divisions are particularly ex- 
plained in the book called Trilbcasataca. 

Among the ages abovenamed, the revolution of four Crdrs of Crdrs 

Sdgardpamas Avas assigned to the first, or Suchama. During that age, 
men subsisted on the produce of ten different Calpavficshas, or celestial 
trees, callr.' Bhdjandnga, Vdstranga, Bhushandnga, Mdtdnga, Grihdngu, 
Raeshandnga, Jydtiranga, Turydnga, and Bhdjandnga. Thus men used to 
subsist on the spontaneous produce of the trees ; and kings ruled not the 


♦ Oceans of years. This measure 


of time will be subsequently oaplained. H. T. C. 
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earth; all were abundantly happy; knd the people of that age were dU- - 
tinguislied by the name Uttania-bhoga-bhumi-pravartacas, supremely happy 
inhabitants of the earth. 

V 

On the commencement of the seconcl age, Suc'hama Sucltama, which 
lasted for three Crbrs of Crbrs of Sdgaropamas, the miraculous gifts of 
the heavenly trees were less than in the former age, though they still 
supplied the wants of mankind and their subsistence; but the men of 
that age were inferior incomplexion, stature, strength, and longevity: 
hence they were called Madhyama-bhbgarbhumi-prav€0'taca$^ moderately 
happy inhabitants of the earth. 

This was followed by the third age, Suc'hatna Duchama: its measure 
is two Crbrs of Crbrs of Sdgarbpamas, During this period, the people 
w'Cre still more straitened in the produce of the Calpavricshas, as well as 
inferior in longevity, color, health and happiness: the people of this age 
were named Jaghanya-bhbga-bhumi-pravarlacas, or least hap[)y inhabitants 
of the earth. 

In these periods there were born, at different times, fourteen Manus, by 
name, 1 Pratis'ruti, 2 Sanmati, 3 Cshe'mancara, 4 Cshe'mandiiara, 

5 SrI-mancaka, 6 SeImandhara*, 7 Vimalava'hana, 8 Chacshushman, 

9 Yasaswi, 10 Abhichanura, II Chandrabha, 12 MarudeVa, ISPra- 
SANNAJITA, and 14 Na'bhira'ja. The last JWh/m, having married Maru- 
de'va', begot a son, named VrishabhanaVha TIrt’hacah. 

nic fourth age, called Duc'hamd Suc'hamd, is in measure 42000 years 
less than the amount of one Crbr of Crbrs of Sdgarbpamas ; and no mi* 
raculous fruits w’eve produced in this age. 


* Or SiMAS'HARA. 
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Before the commencement of the fourth age of the Atasarpini, when the 
time of destruction appeared to be nearly approaching to mortals or mankind, 
through the disappearance of the Calpctoricshas or celestial trees, Vni- 
shabhaka't'jia TIrt’hacar was incarnate, in this world, as son of the 
fourteenth 3Ienu, Na'bhiha'ja, at the city of Ay6d'hyL By his auspicious 
birth (at the prayer of mankind, who were distressed for food, and were 
dying ;) and by his instructions, the knowledge of good and bad, of possible 
and impossible, and of the means of acquiring the advantages of earth 
and of heaven, was obtained. He also, arranged the various duties of 
mankind, and allotted to men the means of subsistence, viz. Ast the sword, 
3Iasi letters (literally ink), Crishi agriculture, Vanijya commerce, Pasupala. 
attendance on cattle. Upon this arrangement, he became king over all 
mankind, and composed the four sacred books, called Prat'hamdnuyoga, 
Carandnuydga, CharandnuySga, and DravyemuySga. Thus VkYshabhana't’iia 
Ti'rt’hacab established the religion of the Jains, in its four classes, or casts, 
of Brdhmens, Csfiatris, Vaiiyas and Siidras ; and delivered the charge of 
those sacred books to their care. These writings becoming obsolete, and 
the language not being understood by the common people since that time, 
the meaning of the originals has been explained, in various works, iu the 
language of difl'erent countries. He also composed several books on the 
sciences, for the improvement of mankind. 

After he had settled and arranged laws and regulations of all kinds, 
mankind, from that period, began to follow his institutions, looking on 
him, iu eveiy respect, as equal to God ; and, upon his departure from 
this world, 3I6csha, or the state of the Almighty, his image was vene- 
rated as Jain^swar, or the lAJrd of Jains: as he had early subdued, by 
his wisdom, all worldly affections, and was relieved from restraints and 
carnal ties. 
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Before the departure of VrIshabhanaYha Tirt’hacar, his wives were 
AsASVATf and SunandadevI ; by the former he had a son, named Bharata 
Chacravarti; and by the latter G6mate's'\vara Swa'mL The eldest, 
Bharata ChacravartI, ruled over the whole of the six divisions 
of the earth, and named it Bharataesh^tra ; from that period the 
earth bears his name. The metropolis of this king was Aybd!h\fa (or Oude). 
After he had ruled for a considerable time, he appointed his younger 
brother, G6mateVwara Swa'mI, to the government. Then aban- 
doning the (Carma) actions or affections of mankind, he obtained the 
fruits of his sacred contemplation, and proceeded to Mbesha, or heavenly 
salvation. 

G6mate's'wara Swa'mi, after he was charged with the government, 
ruled for a considerable time, in a town named Padmanabh pur ; in 
the end, he attained (Nirvana) beatitude in heaven, and departed thither. 
Since his death, the people worship him, in all respects, as Jinbsncara, 
or God. From that period, twenty-four TIrt'hacars have passed, during 
the age of Avasarpini, up to the end of the Dudpara-yuga. 

According to the Jains, there were born other twenty-four Tirt'ha- 
cars in the world, during the first age, besides the twenty-four from 
the birth ofVRfsHABHANAVHA Swa'mi. The names of the Tirt'hacars of 
Atitacula or past times, are as follow, 1 Nirma'na*, 2 Sa'oaka, 3 Ma- 
HA'NATHAt, 4 Vimalahprabha;}:, 5 Sri'dhara^, 6 Sudanta||, 7Amai.a- 
PRABHA 8 UdARA **, 9 Angira tt> lOSuMATI, 1 1 SiND’hU if.};, 12Cu- 

• Ninv'ANi, in He macmandra’s vocaUulary. f Mahay asas, H t Vimala, H. § The 
Mh is SARVA'NUBUU'Ti, and 6tli Sridhara, according to He'machan'ora. || Datta, 
H. IF Unnoticed by He'machandra. ** Da'm6dara, H. ff Unnoticed by Hb'machandra, 
whosUtet,9UtScTE'jA,10tbSwA'Mi, and lithMVNlsWBATA. ttUuuoticed by He'II achamrba* 
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ma'njarI, 13 SiVAGANOA* 14 U’I’sa'ha, 15 GaneVwaha, 16 Para- 
me’sVara, 17 VimalesVara f, 18 Yas6d'haua, 19 Crushta 20 
Ganamurti§, 21 Sidu’hamati, 22 'SrIbhadra ||, 23 Atbiconta% 
24 Sa'nti. 

To the Tirt'hacars, who departed to Mbcsha in the times of antiquity, 
the Jains pay a respectful adoration, even more assiduously, and with 
greater veneration, than to their Tirt'hacars, who were incarnate, according 
to their accounts, in the age, or period of time, called Utsarpini. 

In their prophecies it is said, that the following are the names of the 
Tirt'hacars, yet to be incarnate, in the future or next Utsarpini period: 
1 MaH a'pADMA 4-, 2 'SuRADt'VA, 3 SuPARs'vVANA **, 4 SwAYAMPRABUA, 
5 Sada'tmabhu'ti tt» ^ De'vaputra 7 Culaputra §§, 8 Udaxca ||||, 
9 CrUSTA 5[ir> 10 JaYACIRTI ***, 11 MuNISUVRATA ftt, 12 Ara, 

ISNepompa 14 Nishcasha'ya, 15 Vipula'ca, 16 Nirmalla, 

17 Cmitkagupta, 18 Sama'dhigupta 19 Swayambhu' || 11 , 

20 Anuvartaga IFlilI. 21 .Taya****, 22 Vimalla tttt> 23 De'va- 

PALA 24 AnANTA VlRYA 

Their ancient Tirt'hacars, being endowed with the gift of prophecy, pre- 
dicted the future succession of these Tirt'hacars, for the information of the 
world. 

•'SlVAGATl, H. IANILA, H. J CbTIA'RT’HA, H. ^JiNE'SWARA, H. H'SIVACARA, II. 
« ''VaNDANA, H. 

4 Padmana'bha, according to HE'MACHANnaA. Scpa'rs'waca.H. ■H’Sarva'nubhu'ti, 
H. Jt De'vas'rvta. H. ^ Udaya, H. |||| Pe't’ha'ea, H. fir P6ttii,a, H. ***'Satacirti, 
H. 11+ SUVRATA, II. IUAMAMPA, H. §§§ SAMA DHI, H. IIIIIISaMBAHA, H. fffYAs6DHARA, 
H. Vjjaya, H. tm Malla, H. jjjj De'va, H. §§§§ He'machandea, having 

omitted one ot the preceding (Ara), adds Bradracbit as the 24th of these JiMAS, 
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Thus it is truth, that time and age gradually revolve for ever; yet no 
decay or destruction arises hence to the universe, and its various worlds, 
to the earth, to spirits, and to souls ; but the mortal bodies of mankiird and 
Divatds perish, while the Vimdnas * endure. 


HISTORICAL AKD LEGENDABT ACCOUNT 

09 

BE'LLIGOLA, 

COfttVUNtCATBO BY THE HIGH FEIEST AT THAT STATION. 


In ancient times, an image was at this place, self formed from earth, 
under the .shape of G6mat IVwaea Swa'aiI, which Havana, the mo- 
narch of the Rac.shases, worshipped to obtain happiness. After many 
ages were elapsed, and on the access of the present age, a king of 
the southern dominions reigned, named Rachamai-la. His minister 
of finance was named Chamunda-Ra'ya, who was remarkably devout 
in the performance of the religious duties of the Jains. It was report- 
ed to him, by a travelling niercliant,' tliat tliere was, in the city of 
Padmandbh-pura, an image of Gomat I's’wara Swa'mI. On hearing this 
relation, he made a vow, before all the people, not to drink milk, unti^ 
he saw the image of G6mat IVwaba. When he retired from the public 


* Tbe abodes «f deities of various danet. 
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hall to his own apartments, he found his mother also disposed to 
follow the same resolution ; and they both went immediately into the 
presence of Sin'vanaxija Acha'rya, who was their sacred minister of 
religion, and acquainted him with the vow, and obtained his consent 
to the journey. Then setting off, with a moderate retinue of the four 
descriptions, (horse, foot, elephants and cars,) towards PadmanAbh-pura, 
he halted at this village, during a few days, for refreshment; and being 
informed by the inl'.ahilants, that tlierc was a sacred temple of the Jain 
worship on the summit of Chandragiriy which was founded by Chan- 
DRAOCPTA Maha'iui'j, hc tlicie performed the customary ceremonies 
and worship. As he slqrt there on that night, the heavenly nymph 
Cushaiandama appealed to him in a dream, and recommended to him 
to desist from his intended journey to Padmandb-h-pura, as it was too 
distant ; and to worship another image of Gumat Is'wara Swa'au', 
eighteen times man's height, on the mountain of Indragiri; equal for 
miracles to the image that was in height fifty-two fathoms at Padma- 
ndbh-pura. To make the discovery, he was directed to shoot an arrow 
towards the south, and follow its flight ; by this means he would disco- 
ver the image, on the spot where that arrow should fall. 

On the next morning, ChamundaraV acted according to the advice 
given to him in his dream, and was extremely rejoiced at the discovery 
of that wonderful image. lie afterwards fixed his residence on that 
spot for twenty years ; and made the workmen cut it out into a regular 
shape, with,, the utmost accuracy of proportion in all its parts; the seve- 
ral proportions of the body resembling the original likeness of G6 mat 
I' s'wARA Swa'mI, in profound contemplation, to obtain Mdesha. He 
also caused several buildings to be constructed, as temples and other 
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edifices, round the God. On their completion, he established the worship 
of the image, as God, with great ceremony and devotion, in the year 
of tlie cycle Vibhava, when 600 years were past of the Cali-Yuga *. After 
he had placed the image, Chamundarav granted in gift, to the God, 
the lands situated on all sides of the place.; to the value of 19,000 pagodas, 
for the performance of the daily sacred ceremonies, as well as those which 
return periodically. 

Afterwards this kingdom was ruled by several R/^&s, from the time 
of BALA'x-KAr down to Vishnu-Vardd’han. In their reigns, the Jains 
added several buildings to the former work, and were allowed the enjoyment 
of the lands assigned to the God. 

The successors of Sixva'nanda A'chauya, who was Guru to Cha- 
MUNDARAY, resided here, to manage the religious affairs of this place, 
and of other places of the Jain tribes. The present Guru at BHligola is 
the regular successor, according to the following list of Gurus, from the 
last of the ancient twenty-four Tirt'hacaras in the fourth age, who 
was named Vardhama'naswa'mI, and who attained beatitude (Moesha) 
2464 years before the year of the cycle Durmati (or A. D. 180l)f ; 


* Major Mackenzie remarks the inconsistency of this with the subsequent computation 
of 2464 years. The Cnli-yuga is not a mode of reckoning in use among the Jaiiuu, though 
repeatedly mentioned in these papers. Perhaps Uie present or fifth age, according to their com- 
putation, may be here meant: it begins the fourth year after Vard'hamaIna’s demise. 
H. T. C. 

t I have been informed by Jainas in Bengal that they reckon Vahd’hama'na to liave 
Uved 580 years before tlie Era of VicbamA'DITya. H. T. C. 
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at the time wlipu Sre'n ica-Maha'ba j, having ruled for the space of a 
hundred years, departed to heaven. 


LIST OF THE NAMIS OF THE GURUS, 

Ft'om the last Tirtliacara of Ancient TimtSy doxai to the present Guru. 

VARD’IIA'MANA SWA'Mr, 

» 

The Iwenly-fourUi Tirlhacara of the last List, 

1. Gautama *, 2 Si;dharma|, 3 Jambun'a't’ha, 4 Virase'n A'cha'uya:J:, 
5 Vkishabhase'n Acha'rva, 6 Sidi/uase-n A'cha'rya, ^ Virasem 
Acua'rya, 8 SiyvA’.VA.vD A'cha'rya, 9 CuNDA cuND A'cha'rya^ 
10 Guidurape NCH A'cha'rya, 11 IVIayurape'n’ch A'cha'rya, 12 Dua- 
ras.e'n' A'cha'rya, 13 Bahusen A'cha'rya, 14 Ca'liparame's'war 
Sava'mi, IoJinase'n A'cha'rya, IGGuxabhadu A'cha'rya, 17 Akalonka 
S v'A'Mi, 18 Vfekaeoxka Sm’a'mi, 19 Alhayachandra Sidd’ha'nt, 
20 Srutamunivata'rca, 21 Pujyapada, 23 Vidya'xa't ha, 23 Jaya- 
se'xa, 24 Avirase'xa, 25 Lacshmise'xaba'la'rca, q6 Cha'rucirtipaxdit 
A'cha'rya, the present priest at ; his age is 65; and he arrived at 

his present rank 30 years ago. 

Chamuxdara'y, after having established tbs worship of this image, 
became proud and elated, at placing this God, by his own authority, at 

* Meaning Vard’hama'na’s eldest disciple, named Indea-bhuti, and snrnamed Gadta 
MA, because he was of that family or Gotra. H. T. C. 

t Suu’HAKMV was one of Vard’hama'na’s disciples, and the only one who has left suc- 
cessors. H. T. C. 

t The disciple and successor of JambwswamI, was Prabhava. The person, who furnished 
this list, has skipped from Sud’harma's disciple to some priest, who may have been his remote 
successor, at an mtcrval of several hundred degrees. H. T. C. 

VoL. IX. M U 
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SO vast an expense of money and labour. Soon after this, wlicn he per- 
formed, in honour of the god, the ceremony of Panchatnr'ita SnAna, (or 
washing the image with five liquids, milk, curds, butter, honey, and 
sugar;) vast quantities of these things were expended, in many hundred 
pots : but, through the wonderful power of the god, the liquor descended 
not lower than the navel, to check the pride and vanity of the worshipper. 
Chamundara'Y, not knowing the cause, was filletl with grief, that his 
intention was frustrated of cleaning the image completely with this ablution. 
While he was in this situation, the celestial nymph Pad-ma'vati, by 
order of God, having transformed' herself into the likeness of an aged 
poor woman, appeared, holding in her hand the five Amr'itas, in a 
Pelliyagola, (or small silver pot,) for w'ashing the statue : and signified her 
intention to ChamondaraV, who laughed at the absurdity of this pro- 
posal for accomplishing what it had not been in his power to effect. 
Out of curiosity, however, he permitted her to attempt it : M’hen, to the 
great surprize of the beholders, she washed the image with the liquor 
brought in the little silver, vase. Chamundara y, repenting his sinful 
arrogance, performed a second time, witli profound respect, his ablution, 
•n which they had formerly wasted so much valuable liquiils ; and washed 
completely the body of the image. 

From that time, this place is named after tlie silver vase (or Bittiyagola } 
which was held in Padma vati’s hand. Sravana (Sranian a) is the tille of 
a Jain Hannyasi ; and, as this place is the principal residence of these 
Sannyasis, the people call it Sravan- Belli goto. 

Many years after this period, ar king, named Bhattavard’han, reigned 
zt Divar at ipa ft au ; which the people now call generally by the name o£ 
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Ihragul, or Dorasamudram. Ik is said, that he wanted a finger. One 
day, as he sat with his cencubine (who M’as of the Vaishnccoa sect) upon 
the terrace of his palace, she observed, in the public street, a Jain 
hannyasi passing, who avoided •convei'sing with any person, and was 
under a holy vow of abstaining from taking fijod in the house of any person 
wdio was lame, or deficient in any of the incrtibcrs of his body. Upon 
hearing of the vow which he had made, she asked the king, from motives 
of cuiiosity, “ Behold your Guru! will he, at your request, eat food with 
your” The R/tjii, not recollecting the customs of the Gurus, replied 
■“ B by not? wifi he not come to the house of his own disciple? if he 
refuse at my request, I will abandon my sect, and bind m}'self to your 
command; but, if he comply, contrary to your expectation, you mast 
conform to my sentiments.” Then the Rdjd, descending from the ter- 
race, advanced to the Guru, and asked him to take food, walking, at the 
same time, round him, wdth closed hands, and pronouncing, three times 
successively, the following sacred form of words, according to the rules 
of their religion. “ O Lord ! reverence he to you ! stay ! — for Bkama- 
ua'yah's sake — ^comply!” — After he had used this prayer, he took w'ater 
into his hands, to give to him, with the following form. “ Adoration ! 
O Lord ! — Adoration ! do purify this W'ater ! ” But the Sxc&mi, without 
speaking, retired to the temple ; where he resolved to fast that day, as an 
expiation for being invited to eat by a maimed man. 

Bhattavard’han, following his Guru to the temple, upon inquiry 
was iriormed of its being forbidden by their law: he tlien explained to 
the Guru, what had passed between him and his beloved mistress, and 
earnestly intreated the priest to comply with his request; declaring, that 
if it were refused, he must join the other sect, whence great misfortunes 

mm2 
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would befal their religion : the Sw&mi replied, that he would suffer death, or 
any other misfortune, rather than for the king’s favor do what was con- 
trary to the law. 

Upon this refusal, Bhattavard’han, agreeably to the commands of 
his mistress, whom he loved, joined her sect, which was that of the 
Vaishnavas ; and, from that time, his name was changed from Bhatta- 
vard’han, to Vjshnuvard’han. This country was ruled, for many 
years, by his descendants. On the downfal of that dynasty of princes, 
their dominions were conquered by tlie kings of Bijayanagar. 

After the Ryds of Mysore had obtained possession of this country, und&r 
the Antgbndi kings, they granted lands, of the amount of 1000 pagodas 
annually, to the god ; and of the amount of 120 pagodas to the college of 
Sannydsis, While their power lasted, they protected the Jains without per- 
mitting the intolerant spirit of other sects to disturb their religious ceremo- 
nies and duties. In the reign of Chicca-De'vara'ja Vadevar, a Jain, 
named Annaya Chetty, constructed, at this place, the tank named 
Calydni. 

Formerly Ra'ma'nuja, the famous Vaishnava reformer, under the en- 
couragement of the confusion which then prevailed in the government, 
came hither, vnth the vain desire of disputing with the Jains, about their 
laws and religion. After his conference with them, he had it proclaimed, 
that he had worsted the Jains, in their disputations on religion and 
law; and erected here a pillar, on which were inscribed the symbols of flie 
Sancha and Chacra; and, cutting off a small piece of the finger of the 
left hand of Gomat I'sVar Swa'mI, he departed. 
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Bclligola is the most revered place of the Jam worship above the Gh&ts. 
Here are two mountains ; one called Indrc^iri, and the other, Chandragiri ; 
the former is situated on the north-west, adjoining to the village : on its 
summit stands their famous image of G6mat I'sVar Swa'mi *, of the height 
of eighteen fathoms, inclosed within a strong wall, with many small temples 
and other buildings. Here were, in former times, seventy-two well shaped 
images; of which there now remain, in good condition, only forty-two, 
placed in a gallery, under a portico, supported by pillars, which is carried 
inside, along the wall. They say, that tlicsc are images of their Tirt'hacars, 
of the last, present, and future ages. The great image, being of too great 
height to be covered, is in the open air; appearing like a column on the 
hill, when viewed as far as eight c6s on all sides. 

On the other hill, called Chandragiri, close to the village, are several sacred 
temples ; there are also many temples in the town. The Sannyast resides in 
a Mat'ha within the town ; where are some imager cf stone and metal, for 
his domestic worship : in other places, he employs people to perform worship 
to them regularly. In the government of xhe Mysore Rq/ds, and of IIaidkr 
Navac, certain villages were granted, in Jogir, to the god and the college. 
There are not any families of any other principal casts, excepting Jains, in 
the village of Bclligola. 

At this place they used to celebrate, once a year, a great festival to the god. 
Two months before its commencement, the head of the Mat'ha used to send 
a written notice over the country, to announce the festival to all Sr/wacs or 
Jains. On the receipt of this paper, great numbers of this sect, even from 
Hindustan, came to attend the ceremony, and worship the god. This festival 


• Plate 2. 
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was neglected, for six or seven years, tlirough the oppression df tile late 
government; and has not yet been renewed ; because their lands have been 
resumed, and included in the lan^-of government. 


Translation of an Biscription, cut on a Stone, upon the Hill of 'B^lligola, in 

front of the Image. 

‘ BE GOOD FOR ALL’ 

Be success to the famous Ra'manu'ja*, who is lord above the lords of 
Atit'his or Sannyasis ; wlio, like the mighty fire from the face of Va'davanala, 
disperses or dries up the water of the ocean of Pashan'das, or infidels ; who 
is chief among the slaves of the Lily feet of Si'irangaraja ; who allows a pas- 
sage through Vicunta, ornamented with many edifices of precious stones. 

In the year of the Saca 1290 f, in the Cilaca year of the cycle, on Tliurs- 
day, the 10th of the month of Bhddrapad, be success and glory to the 
honourable monarch, the sovereign and destroyer of envious princes, lord of 
foreign kings, whose name is Buccara'ya. During his reign, on account of 
the disputes of the Jains and Bhactas, the principal citizens of the new 
city, or Hasdpattan, of Anigbndi, of Penugbndd, of CalAhatti pattan, and 
of other places, represented to the prince the injustice committed by the 
Bhactas: he assembled a court, composed of the following people : Covila 
Tiramala, Pe'ru Covila Tirumala Rayana, and other chief A'ch&ryas, 


* Ra'ma'nuja, the famous author of the Sribhaghya, and reformer of the 'Saiva doctrine, 
was bom A. D. 1008. The invocation 'to him shows, that the inscription was placed with the 
^consent of government. C. M. 


t A, D. 13^7. 
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judges, inhabitants, and other followers of the Tiruman and Thuhadi marks, 
and the head people or chief officers of districts, and the Vaishnavas of 
Tirucul and Jambavacul ; in which it was determined, that there was no 
real cause of difference between the Jains and Vaishnavas. The Mah&r&ja^ 
putting the hands of the Jains into the hands of the Vaishnavas, ordered 
that the Jains be permitted to use their former and usual great drums, 
as well as the CaUihans-nada, which had been taken away by the Bhactas ; 
and, for the performance of this, he ordered it to be made public, by 
inscriptions carved upon stones, in the Jain temples, all over the empire, that 
no distinction, or contradiction, appeared between the religion of the 
Jains and Vaishnavas : therefore the Vaishnavas should agree to protect them, 
while the sun and moon endure. Te'rumatia, and the other chief people, 
then resolved, in token of their good wdll, that all the Jains, who are 
inhabitants of the different divisions of the world, should contribute annually, 
at the rate of one fanam for each family, to defray the ceremonies of 
their god at BclUgola Tirt'li, and to repair the buildings of the Jinulayas, or 
temples of Ji\a. 

By continuing the above yearly gift for this purpose, while the sun and 
moon remain, will be obtained the advantage of great reputation and grace. 
If any person refuse its execution, he shall go to the hell of those who betray 
their kings and holy religion; and he, who prevents this charity, shall 
incur the sin of killing a cow, or a Brahmen, on the bank of the Gangd river. 

“ WhoevCT resumes gifts, in money or lands, granted by himself or others, 
shall be born as an insect in dung, for sixty thousand years.” 
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EXTRACTS OF A JOURNAL, 

Br MAJOR C. MACKENZIE. 

p»b. *4, irvT. JVJ^EAR Calyani. On arriving at Mudgiri several appearances, 
indicated a change in the country, viz. the style of building of the pa- 
godas ; as we here found them of the mosque kind, with domes and pillars 
in front ; others in which the Lbigam was worshipped of a large size : in 
the Dhval of Ramalingam, one of them was a group of five Lingams *, 
and a great number of stones were placed round the temple, covered with 
sculptures. At a temple of Hauurndn (the only one seen since we came 
into the Canara country,) were several sculptures, also placed round the 
building; in one, a god or hero carried a cocoa tree; another was drawing a 
bow ; a hand, in one place, covers a horseman ; and an inscription, in two 
columns, was surmounted by the sun, moon, Lingam, Ac. 

But that which most attracted my attention, was, close to the mud 
w^all, a round temple of blue stone, with a portico of four pillars, curi- 
ously carved and ornamented : in the portal within, facing the 
north, was a figure, sitting cross legged, naked, his head covered with 
curls, like the figure of Budd’h ; the nose was defaced, and a fracture 
run through the figure. The annexed sketch will give some idea of itf. 
A poor woman, near, said it was “ the image of Chindeo, or Jam-deo." 
Without was a greater figure of the same kind, also apparently defaced 


* The five Lingams, signifying the powers of nature united in its five comjionent elements, are 
sometimes seen in ttiis form. C. M. 
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and neglected : and particularly, the several heads of snakes, which as a 
group shaded it, were mutilated. I could obtain no further information 
respecting it. 

In consequence of notices received at Oa-'-^/c, I determined to call at 
Amrhvaram to see the antiquities lately discovered there, as the place is 
near the banks of the Criuhna, and we could reach the place whither our 
tents were to be sent early in the day. I therefore, dispatched my inter- 
preter Bokia, accompanied by some Bratmeus and two Sepahis, in the 
evening to Amrhraram, with directions to make some previous inquiries 
into the history of the place : and to conciliate the inhabitants; particularly 
the Brahmens, who are apt to be alanncd on these occasions. 

In the morning before day, we left Ibrampattan by moon-light, and 
passed along the noith bank of the Crishna. Wc observed, a few miles 
off, a dry but deep ca/ava, or canal, leading off from the river, probably in- 
tended for the purpose of cultivation. At day-light, we were in the sandy 
bed of the river, which seems to be nearly two miles wide, including the 
islands ; and contains no water at present. We ascended the shallow bank 
to Amres-caram. The temples appear to be new, and are said to have been 
recently built by the i'hintapeUi Raja, who has fixed his chief residence 
here, since Lacshmipuram was occupied by our troops. A high mud square 
wall encloses the temples and his homses ; ard the rest of the place is laid 
in regular streets, at right angles, in the same manner with his other places 
of Lacshmipuram, &c. A street, going south from a gate of the temple, 
seems to be 200 feet wide ; and an open choultry stands in the inter- 
section of four principal streets. I found Bom a ready to receive me, at- 
tended by some Brahmens ; who said, that the people here V'ere rather sur- 
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prised and alarmed at the approach of Europeans and Sepahis, until he as- 
sured then) that our object was merely to view the lately discovered ruins. 
We were then conducted to those lemains of antiquity. ^Ve found a cir- 
cular trench, about 10 feet wide, dug about 12 feet deep, into a mass of 
masonry, composed of bricks of 16" inches sejuarc, and 4 inches thick. It 
is probable, that this body of masonry did not extend to a greater depth. 
The central area was still untouched; and a mass of rubbish was thiown 
outside of the ditch, which prevented any observation of its original state ; 
but I conjecture that the M'hole had, previous to its opening, formed a solid 
circular mound. In this ditch, a white slab lay bioken, which still exhi- 
bited some figures in relievo, of which Mk. Svdlnji.wi took a sketch. 
Against the outside of the trench, were placed thice or four slabs, of the 
same colour, standing, but inclining inwaids ; on the inside, whcie tlicsc 
were uncovered, they had no figures, except wheie the top of one rose 
above the earth. Without, sonic sculptiues appeared, which lead me to 
conclude that these sculptuits were exposed on that side to view. IVom the 
inquiries of n)y Brahmens, I could obtain no othci account, tlian that tliis 
place was called Dipal-dinna, or the hill of lamps. The Rdjd, about a year 
ago, had given orders to lemove a large stone, to be carried to the new 
pagoda, which he was building, when they discovered the biick work, which 
induced them to dig up the rest for the buildings. The nhite stones weie 
then biought to light, and unfortunately broken ; at least we eould perceive 
few of them ; and though it was said that some wtie carried into the tem- 
ple*, the Brahmen, who was admitted, had perceived only some broken 
pieces. The sculptured stones observed, were as follows: 


• Some of these have been discovered lately (1804) by Mr. William Brown, coutaiuiog 
sculptures, inscriptions, he. of which it is probable, that copies may be procured. C. M. 
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A broken piece *, still lying in the ditch, or excavated foundation, on 
which appeared soinetliing like a Lingam, or a pillar, rising through what 
seemed shaped like a desk, but was probably designed for an altar; a male 
figure stood on the left, with its arms disposed as if pouring something on 
it; but as the upper part, and what he held, were broken off, this seems 
doubtful. Near him stood a female, holding a Clunnbu, or pot on her 
head, in the Hindu style. My Brahmen naturally enough concluded, that 
this represented a female carrying water to assist in the offering to the Lin- 
gam. The feet of two figures remained on the right, which probably had ap- 
pertained to two figures in the same attitude on that side. The stone was a 
white marble, called by the natives Pal-rayi, or milk stone. 

Near it stood three slabs, inclining inwards against the masonry, which 
had been dug out. On the side on which they were viewed, no figures were 
seen; and they were rough and unpolished: it is probable that they have 
sculptures on the side still covered with earth; and T have already men- 
tioned, that some designs appeared at the top of one. If the w’holc of the 
circle was faced with these slabs, it is to be regretted, that this treasure of 
antiejuity did not fall into better hands. 

On the rubbish above, near these, and belonging to some unfortunately 
broken, w'ere two jiieces of the same wdiite stone; one of these seemed 
divided into two compartments, by a border, on which three wild hogs run- 
ning were sculptured : the outline is well designed. The leg of a figure 
sitting, and the hind leg of a horse appear above, remaining of the original 
design. Below^ the border, the plane w^as inclined to a lower border: and 
in the space of about fi inches, two lines of characters w^re carved; on 


» Plate 4, a. 
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cleaning off tlie dust, the first line appeared very legibly. I have to re- 
gret, that the approaching heat prevented my remaining, to copy this inscrip- 
tion 'm facsimile. Some of the characters are, however, as I believe, faith- 
fully given in the annexed attempt*; and I left a Brdhmen to transcribe 
the whole, but his copy was not satisfactory. In the place marked cc, some 
of the letters seem to resemble those of the Ceylon inscription. The other 
piece contained the head of a horse, and some defaced heads and pro- 
minent ornaments t- 

Near the gate of the temple lay a slab, grey with the crust of ages; but 
of the same white marble. On it, five or six figures appeared, sitting in 
various attitudes, on what at first sight secmcfl to be Lingams: hut upon 
close examination, their seats resembled our chairs. 

The most curious and nmst complete piece of sculpture, \ve found as 
we returned along the high mud wall of the temple ; laid as a roofj over a 
small temple of Lingam, of the same materials. It represented the attack 
and escalade of a fortified place. The principal figure, on an elephant 
(with the usual attendants, the driver and the fanner,) seemed issuing orders ; 
before him, a pedestrian figure, with a round shield, .seemed prostrating him- 
self; a graceful figure at full length, stood close to the gate of a tower, 
fronting them. 7'hc tower, which was octangular, was surmounted by a 
rounded roof on pillars, of the shape of an Amhari ; under which an archer 
was represented, in the act of drawing his bow, and shooting at an assailant, 
who covers himself with his shield, while mounting the rampart by a 
ladder; another figure, from behind the rampart, appeared peeping over, 
and covered by some defensive arms ; several horsemen, and a man mounted 


• Plate 4, b, cc, bbb. 
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on a bullock, seemed to support the attack. The town and rampart seem 
to be of stone, from the lines drawn obliquely to represent the perspective, 
which, however awkwardly done, was the first attempt of the kind I had ob- 
served in Indian sculpture. To whatever age this is to be attributed, we 
here find an escalade, defence by fiauking towers, and their use, and 
the mode of attack and defence, illustrated by a Hindu sculpture. 

When mention of these sculptures was first made to me at O/igok, it was 
hinted, that they contained marks of the worship of the Jains'^; but no- 
thing of the kind appeared here. \V'ithout my mentioning the subject, I 
found that the same idea prevailed at this place, though my Bruhnen could 
give me no good reason for it; and the account whicli he received 
of the Jains, was ver\ obscure : it was said that they were formerly a power- 
ful people, wdio contested the sway with the Brahmens. 

On the lower part of tlie same slab, and di\i(led by p border containing 
figures of animals, weie sculptured four figures of men sitting on chairs, 
and reclining, in attitudes different fioni each other, but all significant of a 
graceful negligence, indicating careless ease. One of them liad his hand 
disjiosed on his hreast, or in the chain wliieli hung from it; anothci seemed 
to incline to one side, leaning against his chair, with one leg and thigh thrown 
o\er the other; and wanted nothing but a hooka to be jilaced in his hand, 
to give a complete idea of that languid attitude, in which we sometimes see 
an Indian throw himself, when satiated with these fragrant steams that 
overpower and gratify tlie sense. Tlie chairs were circular, of a cylindrical 
form, and ihe back forming half a circle. A number of small lines divided 
them longitudinally, and seemed to represent cane work. The thrones or 


• A figure cross legged has been since discovered on some of the sculptures found there. C. M. 
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seats represented in other Hindu sculptures, I had never observed be- 
fore with backs j so that these seem to have another origin. Tlie tlgnrcs were 
too small to admit of distinguishing ornaments : the head dress was round, 
and not raised so high as those commonly represented on stones. 

On another stone, but uncertain whether belonging to these, was represented 
the remains of a god, or chief, sitting on a chair, and fanned by a female, 
holding a ckoury. It is well knoAvn, that Hindu princes, sitting in state, 
were generally thus attended. So Crtshna K a j a' is described, sitting on 
his royal throne, attcudetl by two beautiful women, fanning him according 
to royal usage. 

A horse on another stone, is preceded by a human figure in a flying attitude, 
remarkable for its graceful outline; but the upper part of both is destroyed. 

The legs of all the figures arc more slender and gracet'ully disposed, than 
I have observed in any other Hindu figures; nor have they that drapery, 
which usually marks w ith rigid observance their costume. Another remarkable 
trait is the vast number of rings about the feet, resembling those worn by the 
lombudi or bcnjari women. Nona are observed on the toes or arms. 

After all, though this differ w idely from the carvings observed on Hindu 
buildings, it would be rash to draw any conclusion, until an opportunity 
offers of observing more sculptures collected. A correct drawing of the 
complete slab, over the temple of Mahadco, would be extremely desirable, 
and a complete section across the area of Dipdl-dimia w^ould perhaps e.xhibit 
more lemains. 

I w'as disappointed in not finding any thing like the figure oi' Ja'uuko, 
which I had seen at Calyuni. 
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PARTICULARS OF THE JAINS. 

EXTRACTED FROM A JOURNAL 

BY DOCTOR V. BUCHANAN, 

Durinf' Travels in Cunara. 

Having invited Pandita 'Acha'hya Svva'mj, the Guru of the Jains, 
to visit me, he came, attended by his most intelligent disciples, and gave 
me the following account of his sect. 

The propel name of the sect is A'rhata ; and they acknowledge that they 
are one of the twenty-one sects, considered as heretical by 'SANCAUA'AcHA'- 
RVA. Like other Hindus, they aic divided into Brahmen, Cshatnya, Vaisya, 
and Siulra. These casts cannot iniei marry together; but a man of high cast 
is not disgraced by ha\ ing connection with a woman of a lower one, pro- 
vided she be of pure descent. A similar indulgence is not granted to the wo- 
men of tlie I'igluT ca«t.s. 'I'he men arc allowed a plurality of wives, which 
they must nuiny before the age of puberty. Tlie man and woman must 
not be of the same family in the male line. AVidows ought not to burn them- 
selves with the bodies of their husbands ; but those of the Siidra only are 
jiermitted to take a second husband. 'Fhc Brahmens and Vaisyas \n Tidnva, 
and every cast abo\e the 6' consider their own children as their heirs; 
but the Rajas and Hiidras of Tulava, being possessors of land, follow the 
custom of the country ; and their heirs are their sister’s children. Not 
even the Sudras are permitted to eat animal food, or to drink spirituous 
liquors ; nor is it lawful for any one to kill an animal, except for the Cshatriya 
when engaged in war. They all burn the dead. 
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The A'rhatas reject the VMas and eighteen Puranas of the other Brahmens, 
as heretical. They say, that these books were composed by a Rislu named 
Vya's.v, whom the otlier consider as an incarnation of the deity. 

The chief book, of which the doctrine is followed by the A'rhatas, is named 
Yoga. It is written in the Sanscrit language, and character of Carnuta ; and 
is explained by twenty-four Puranas, all written by its author, who was 
named VuIshabiia Sayan a, a Rishi, who had obtained a knowledge of 
divine things, by long continued prayer. They admit, that all Brahmens are 
by birth of equal rank; and are willing to show their books to the Brahmens 
who herctically follow the doctrine of the Vedas; but they will notallow 
any of the lower classes to look upon their sacred writings. 

The gods of the arc the spirits of perfect men; who, owing to 

their great virtue, have become exempt from all change and misfortune; and 
are all of equal rank and power. They are called collectively by various 
titles, such as Jinesh ara, A rhat, and Sid,d'ha ; but each is called by a par- 
ticular name, or names ; for many of them have above a thousand ap])cllations. 
These Snld has reside in a heaven, c^Wed Aloesha ; and it is by their worship 
only, that future hajjpiuess can be obtainetl. The first person, who by his 
virtue arrived at this elevated station, was A'diparame'swara ; and by 
worshipping him, the favour of all the ,SV</r/7/tf^ may be procured. Jle has 
a thousand and eight names, the most common of which, amongst his adorers, 
is Jinesimra, or God. 

The servants of the Sidd'has are Dh'at&s, or the spirits of good and 
great men ; who, although not so perfect as to obtain an exemption fronj 
all future change, yet live in an inferior heaven, called Srvarga; where, 
for a certain length of time, they enjoy great power and happiness; 
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accordinaf to the merit of tlie good woiks, \vhich they performed, \v;;eti 
living as men. Su'cirga is situatetl liigher in the regions of the air tliau the 
siiininit of Mount J/erw, and its inhabitants ought to be worshipped by men, 
as they possess the power of bestowing temporal blessings. Concerning the 
great gods of tlic J'cdas, tlie A rltaiux say, that Vishnu was a rvho 

ha\ing pci formed certain good works, was again born a lldjn, of the name 

R(hna. At first he was a great hero and conqueror; but aftevwaids he ic- 
tired from the pleasures of the woild, became a San»ydsi, and lived a life of 
such purity, that he obtained ShUl'/ii (beatitude,) under the name of .////(/, 
which lie had assumed, when he gave up his earthly kingdom*. Maiii/s- 
WAUA or Siva, ami Bkajima, arc at present Dcvatds ; but are inferior in 
lauk and power to Indka, who is the chief of all the happy beings, that 
reside in Sxcarga. In this heaven are sixteen stages, containing so many 
difl’erent kinds of lUvatds, who live in a degree of bliss in ])roj)ortion to 
their elevation. An iid'erior kind ofJX'vaids, called Vjiantants, live on mount 
JSlh'u; but their power and happiness are greatly infe' ior to those of the JDe- 
xalus oi Sxourgu. The various Sactis, are Vyimtara-s, living ou JSlahu-J^lh'u ^ 
but they are of a malevolent disposition. 

Below Mahd-]\Itr((, and the earth, is situated Bhuvana, or hell ; the resi- 
dence of the spirits of wicked men. These are called Rueshus and Aa/trax, 
and are miserable, although endowed with great power. Bhuvana is divided 
into ten places of punishment, which are severe in piopoition to the crimes 
of their respective inhabitants. 


* 1 am itifoniicd, that llie Jains have a legendary hklory of Ra m achandra, whitli k leriiud 
Pudmapurdna, ami is quite dislincl from the P«r</«a lecened under that lille hj the orthodox 
Hindus. H.T. C. 
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The heavens and earth in general, including MahA-Mkru and Bhiecana, arc 
supposed never to have been created, and to be eternal ; but this portion 
of the earth, Arj/a or Bharata, is liable to destruction and renovation. It 
is destroyed by a poisonous wind, that kills every thing; after which a 
shower of fire consumes the whole Cdnda. It is again restored by a shower 
of butter, followed by one of milk, and that by one of the juice of sugar-cane. 
Men and animals then come from the other five Cdndas of the earth, and 
inhabit the new A'rya or Bharatac&nda. The books of the A'rhatas men- 
tion many Dxcipas, surrounding MahA-Mcru, of which the one we inhabit 
is called Jaynbu Lki'ipa. People from this can go as far as Manushbttara, 
a mountain in the middle of Pushcara-Ikv'tpa, between which and Jambu- 
Du'ipa are two seas, and an island named Dhatuci. Jambu-Dw'ipa is divided 
into six Cdndas, and not into nine, as is done by the Brahmens who follow 
the Vidas. The inhabitants of five of the Cundas are called Mlich'has 
or barbarians. A'rya or Bharatacdnda is divided into fift3'-six DLsas or pro- 
vinces as is done by the other Brahmens. As Arabia and China form two 
of these Desas, A'rya would seem to include all the world, that Avas tolerably 
known to the Arhatas, who composed the books of this sect. 

Every animal, from Indra down to the meanest insect, or the most wicked 
Raesha, has existed from all eternity; and will continue to undergo changes, 
from a higher to a lower rank, or from a lower to a higher dignity, accord- 
ing to the nature of its actions, till at length it becomes perfect, and obtains 
a place among the Sidd'has. A Sudra must be born as one of the three higher 
casts, before he can hope for this exemption from evil ; but, in order to be- 


* Perliapt the 56 Antara-dwipas are meant. H. T. C. 
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come a Br^hmai, it is not necessary, that he slioulcl be purified by beino- born 
of a cow, as many of the followers of the Vedas pretend. The jl'rhatas, 
however allow, that to kill an animal of tlie cow kind is e(jualiy sinful with 
the murder of one of the human species. The death of any other animal, 
although a crime, is not of so atrocious a nature. The A'rhatas, of course, 
never ofler sacriiice, but worship the gods and Devalds, by prayer, and offer- 
ings of flowers, fruits, and incense. 

The A'rhatas are frequently confounded, by the Brahmens who follow 
the Vidas, with the Saugatas, or w'orshippers of 13i;Dr>’jiA ; but this arises 
from the pride of ignorance. So far are the A'rhatas from acknowledging 
Budd’ha as their teacher, that they do not think he is now even a Devald ; 
but allege, that he is undergoing various low metamorphoses, as a punish- 
ment for his errors. Their doctrine, however, it must be observed, has 
in many points a strong resemblance to that taught by the followers of 
Budd’ha. 

The Jain Brahmens are all Vaidya, and dress like the others, who follow 
the doctrine of the Vidas. They have Gurus, who are all Sannydsis ; that 
is to say, have relinquished the world, and all carnal pleasures. These Gurus, 
in general, acknowledge, as their superior, the one who lives at Sravana 
BelUgola, near Seringapaiam * ; but Pandita A'ciiakya Swa'm'i pretends to 
be at least his equal. In each Mat'ha there is only one Sannydsi ; who, 
when he is near death gives the proper instruction to one of his followers, 
who must relinquish the world and all its enjoyments, except perhaps an 
indulgena* in the pride of devotion. The office is not confined to the 


* WiUiiu four mites of Chinray-fattan, 
O O S 
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Brahmens ; none but the Shdras are excliulcd from this highest of digni- 
ties; for all tlie Sa)in//(U/s, after deatl), arc supposed to become Sidd'ha ; and 
of cnuise do not worship the Ijcvatds, wlio are greatly their inferiors. 
The Siinni’us'is never shave, hut pull out all their hair by the roots. They 
never wear a turban; and are allowed to eat and diink but once a day. 
In fact, th.e\’ arc very abstemious; and the old Swa sh, who, from his infir- 
mities, expected soon to become a god, mortified the ilesh c.xccedingly. The 
iiiinis have the power of fining all their followers, who cheat or lie, or who 
commit nil'll iler and adultery. The fines arc given to the god; that is to his 
priest, 'i'bese excommunicate all those who cat animal food, or forni- 

cate svith persoirs who are not Jams; which, of course, are looked upon 
as greater crimes than those that arc only punished by fine. The married 
Brahmens act as priests for the gods, and as ParOhitas for the inferior 
casts. The follower may choose any Br/rhmcn he pleases, for his Puruhifa. 
The Brahmen receives alms ; and reads prayers on the occasion ; as he does 
also at the marriages, funerals, and commemorations of the deceased au- 
cestois of his followers. 

The Jams arc spread all over India ; but at present are not numerous any 
w here, cxccjit in Tularn. They alledge, that formerly they e.xtcndcd over 
the whole A' rija or Bharat acanda ; and that all those, wdio had any just pre- 
tensions to he of Cshatriya descent, were of their sect. It no doubt appears 
clear, that, in the south of India, many powerful princes tvere their followers, 
till the time of Ra'ma'nuja A'ciia'rya. They say, that, formerly they were 
very numerous in Arabia ; but that, about 2500 years ago, a terrible per- 
secution took place, at Mecca, by orders of a king named Pa'kswa Bhat- 
ta'iiaca, which forced great numbers to come to this country. Their ideas 
of liistory and chronology, however, as usual with Brahmens, are so very 
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confused, that tlicy suppose Pa'uswa IhiAiVARACA to have been the 
foumlcr of tlie Muhamrnedan f.iith. None of them have the smallest trace 
of the Arabian fcaturCsS ; but are in e\ cry respect entirely Jlhidus. 

I'hcre are two kinds of temples among the Jaim; one covered with a 
roof, and called Basil ; and the other an open area surioundcd by a wall, 
and called which signifies a bill. The temples of Siva and Vishn'u, 

the great gods of the followers of the JY-das, are here called Gadics. In the 
Basils are here worshipped the images of twenty-four persons, who have ob- 
tained Sldd'/il, or become gods. These images arc all naked, and exactly of 
the same form ; but they arc called by different names, according to the 
person, whom they are meant to represent. These idols arc in the form of 
a man sitting. In the temples called Bella, the only image of a Sldd'ha, is 
that of a jicrson called Gomata Ra'ja, who, while on earth, was a powerful 
king. The images of Gomata Ra'ja arc naked, anci always of a colossal 
size. That, which is at Karca-l*, is made of one piece of granite, the ex- 
treme dimensions of which, above ground, are 38 feet in height, lOJ- feet 
in breadth, and 10 feet in thickness. JIow much is below ground, I cannot 
say ; but it is probably sunk at least three feet, as it has no lateral support. 
According to an inscription on the stone itself^ it was made by A ira- 
Pandia son of Bjxairave'n’dka, 36p years ago. 

The Jains deny the creation of man, as well as of the world. They allow, 
that Buaiima' was the son of a king, and that he is a Bevata ; and the fa- 
vourite servant of Gomata Raya; but they altogether deny his creative 
power. Br ' hma', and the ot\\ex Dev at us, are worshipped, as I have said, by 


• Cereal. Eennel’s map, (U. 1.) 
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the Jains, wlio have Jiot become Sannydsis ; but all the images of these 
supposcii beings, that aie to be found in the Basils, or Bet f us, are lepre- 
scnted in a posture of adoration, worshipping the Sidd'ha to whom the temple 
is dedicated. These images, however, of the Ddvalds, are not objects of 
worship, but merely ornamental; and the deity has not been induced to 
reside in the stone by the powerful invocations of a Brahmen. When a 
Jain wishes to adore one of these inferior spirits, he goes to the temple 
dedicated to its peculiar worship. IIa'ma is never represented by an idol in a 
Basil, although he is acknowledged to be a Sidd'ha: and, although Gan'esa 
and Hanuwa'v are acknowledged to be Devatus, these favourites of the fol- 
lowers of the Vedas have no images in the temiilcs of the A'rhatas. 

The Jains have no tradition of a great deluge, that destroyed a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the earth ; but they believe, that occasionally 
most of the people of A'rya arc destroyed by a shower of fire. Some have 
always escaped to the other Cdndas, and have returned to repeople their 
native country, after it has been renovated by showers of butter, milk, 
and the juice of the sugar-cane. The accounts of the world, and the va- 
rious changes, which tire Jaim suppose it to have undergone, are contained 
in a book called L6ca Swarupa. An account of GdwATA-RA'yA is given in 
a book called Gomata Raya Cheritra. The Caniunda Raya Purdna con- 
tains a history of the twenty-four Sidd'has worshipped in the Bastis. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SECT OF JAINS, 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

The information collected by Major Mackenzie, concerning a religious 
sect hitherto so imperfectly known, as that of the Jabias, and which has 
been even confounded with one more numerous an<l more widely spread 
(the sect of Budd’ha), may furnish the ground of further researches, from 
which an exact knowledge of the tenets and practice of a very remarkable 
order of people, may be ultimately expected. What Major Mackenzie 
lias communicated to the society, conies from a most authentic source; the 
declarations of two principal priests of the Jainas themselves. It is supported 
by similar information, procured from a like source, by Dii. F. Buchanan, 
during his journey in ]\Iysore, in the year following the reduction of Serin- 
gapatam. Having the permission of Dr. Buchanan, to use the extracts, 
Yvhich I had his leave to make from the journal kept by him during that 
journey ; I have inserted, in the preceding article, the information received 
by him from priests of the Jaina sect. 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from conversation with Jaina 
priests, and from books, in my possession, written by authors of the Jaina 
persuasion. Some of those volumes were piocured for me at Benares; 
others were obtained from tlie present JA6Ar-S'E'T, at ]\Iorshedabad, who, 
having clungt<t \is religion, to adopt the worship of Vishn u, forwarded 
to me, at my request, such books of his former faith, as were yet within his 
reach. 
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It appears, IVoni the concurrent result of all the inquiries which have 
been made, tliat the Jdii/ax constitute a sect oi' Hindus, differing, indeed, fiom 
the rest, in some very important tenets ; but folloMdng, in other respects, a 
similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and observances. 

The essential character of the Hindu institutions is the distribution of tl.e 
])Cople into four great tribes. This is considcied by themsehes to be the 
marked point which separates them from JMU-clihas or liaibarians. The 
Jainas, it is found, admit the same division into four tribes, and pcifoim 
like religious ceremonies, termed Sanscuras, from the birth of a male to 
liis mariiage. T])cy ob-serve similar fasts, and practise, still moie strictly, 
the received maxims for refraining from injury to any sentient being. 
They appear to recognise, as subordinate deities, some, if not all, of the 
gods of the prevailing sects; but do not worship, in particular, the five 
principal gods of those sects ; or any one of them by picfcrcncc; noraddiess 
prayers, or perform sacilfice, to the sun, or to fire: and tliey diftei fiom 
the rest of the Hindus, in assigning J[hc highest place to certain deified 
saints, n ho, according to their creed, ha\ e successively become superior 
gods. Another point, in which they materially disagree, is the rejection of 
tlic I Mas, the divine authfRity of which they deny ; condemning, at the 
same time, tlie practice of sacrifices, and the other ceremonies, which the 
followers of the I'Mas perform, to obtain .specific promised consequences, 
in this world, or in the next. 

In this respect, the Jainas resemble the liaudd'/ias or Saugatas, wdio 
equally deny the divine authority of the VMas ; and who similarly w'or- 
ship certain pre-eminent saints, admitting likewise, as subordinate dci- 
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ties, nearly tlie M'hole ])antlK'on of tlic ortliodox Hindun. They differ, 
indeed, in rep^ard to the history of tlic personages, nlioni they Jiave deified; 
and it may be hence eoneluded, that they have had distinct founders; hut 
the original notion seems to have been the same. In fact, this lemarkahle 
tenet, from which the Jahuis and Baudd'has derive their most conspicuous 
peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthodox Hindus. Tne fol- 
lowers of the Vidas, according to the theology, which is explained in the 
Viddnta, considering the human soul as a portion of tlie divine and universal 
mind, believe, that it is capable of perfect union with the divine essence: 
and the writers on the Vedanta not only afiirm, that this union and identity 
are attained through a knowledge of Goo, as by them taught; but have 
hinted, that by such means the particular soul becomes God, even to the 
actual attainment of supremacy *. 

So far the followers of the Vidas do not virtually disagree with the 
Jamas and Baudd'has. But they have not, like those ects, framed a my- 
thology upon the supposed history of the persons, who have successively 
attained divinity ; nor have they taken these for the objects of national w^or- 
ship. All three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But the Jainas 
are distinguished from the rest by their admission of no opinions, as they 
themselves affirm, which are not founded on perception, or on proof drawn 
from that, or from testimony. 

It docs not, however, appear, that they really withhold belief from pie- 
tended rwclations : and the doctrines, which characterise the sect, are not 
confined to a single tenet ; but form an assemblage of mythological and meta- 

Vrihad 6ran'yaca Upanithad. 
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physical ideas found among other sects, joined to many visionary and 
fantastic notions of their own. 

Their belief in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is 
common to the Sanchya philosophy, from which it was perhaps immediately 
taken. Their description of the world has much analogy to that which 
is given in the Purunas, or Indian theogonies: but the scheme has been ren- 
dered still more extravagant. Their precaution to avoid injuring any being 
is a practice inculcated in the orthodox religion, but which has been carried 
by them to a ludicrous extreme*. 

In their notions of the soul, and of its union with body, and of retribution 
for good and evil, some analogy is likewise observable. The Jaiuas conceive 
the soul (Jiva) to have been eternally united to a very subtil material body, 
or rather to two such bodies, one of which is invariable, and consists (if I 
rightly apprehend their metaphysical notions) of the powers of the mind ; 
the other is vaiiable, and is composed of its passions and affections : (this, 
at least, is what I understand them to mean by the Taijasa and Cuvniana 
'Sa?'h'as). The soul, so embodictl, becomes, in its successive transmigrations, 
united with a grosser body denominated Jiidarlca, Avhich retains a definite 
form, as man and other mundane beings ; or it is joined with a purer essence, 
varying in its appearance at pleasure, as the gods and genii. This last is 
termed Vamh'ica. They distinguish a fifth sort of body, under the name of 
'Aharica, which they explain as a minute form, issuing from the head of 
a meditative sage, to consult an omniscient saint; and returning •with the 
desired information to the person whence that form issued, or rather from 


• Jaina Priests usually bear a broom adapted to sweep iiisecU out of their way ; lest they should 
tread on the minutest being. 
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which it was elongated ; for they suppose the communication not to have 
been interrupted. 

The soul is never completclj’ separated from matter, until it obtain a final 
release from corporeal sufferance, by deification, through a perfect disen- 
gagement from good and evil, in the person of a beatified saint. Intci- 
mediately it receives retribution for tlie benefits or injuries asciibable to it 
in its actual or precedent state, according to a strict principle of retaliation, 
receiving pleasure or pain from the same individual, who, in a piescnt or 
former state, was either benefited or aggiicved. 

Major Mackenzie's information confirms that, which I had also re- 
ceived, concerning the distribution of these sectaiics into clergy and laity. 
Iw lUndustan the Jen'/wj arc usually called St/auras ; but distinguish them- 
selves into Srdvacas and Yath. The laity (termed 'Sr/ivaca) includes persons 
of various tribes, as indeed is the case with 77 /W/m ' 1 f other sects; but, 
on this side of India, the Jai/mare mostly of the Yaisj/a class*. The orthodox 
Himltis have a secular, as well as a regular, clergy : a Brdhmaiia, following 
the practice of officiating at the ceremonies of liis religion, without quitting 
the order of a householder, may be considered as belonging to the secular 
elergv; one who follows a woildly profession, (that of husbandry for ex- 
ample,) appertains to the laity ; and so do people of other tribes : but persons, 
who have passed into the several orders of devotion, may be reckoned to 
constitute the regular clergy. The Jaims have, in like manner, priests 
who have efitered into an order of devotion ; and also employ Bn'thmams 
at their ceremonies j and, for want of Brufiinctiicis of their own faith, they 


» I umlerstand lliat their fahi/a rlass includes eighU-four tribes; of whom the most common 
arc those denominated O'su'H, Agarwul, Pariwur, and C handimil. 
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even have recourse to the secular clergy of the orthodox sect. This subject 
is sufficiently explained by Major Mackenzie and Dr. Buchanan ; I shall, 
however, add, for the sake of a subsequent remark, that the Jainas apply 
the terms Yali and Snimana, (in Prucrit and Hindi, written Samana,) to a 
peison M'ho has devoted himself to religious contemplation and austerity; 
and the sect of Budd’iia uses the word Sramana for the same meaning. It 
cannot be doubted, that the of Siam is merely a corruption 

of the words 'Sramana Gautama, the holy Gautama or Budo’ha*. 

Having been herded to a compaiison of the Indian sects which follow the 
precepts of the Vedas, with those which reject their authority, I judge it 
necessary to notice an opinion, which has been advanced, on the relative 
antiquity of those religions ; and especially the asserted priority' of the 
Baudd'has before the Brdhmanas. 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that the earliest accounts 
of India, by the Greeks who visited the country, describe its inhabitants 
as distributed into separate tribes f. Consequently a sect M'hich, like the 
modern Baudd'has, has no distinction of cast, could not have been then the 
most prevalent in India. 

It is indeed possible that the followers of Budd’ha may, like the Jainas, 
have retained the distribution into four tribes, so long as they continued in 
Hindustan. But in that case, they must have been a sect of Hindus; and 
the question, Mdiich is most ancient, the Brahmana or the Baudd'ha, becomes 
a solecism. 


* See As. Res. vol. 7> p. 41 6. 

f Seven tribes are enumerated : but it is not difficult to reconcile the distinctions which arc stated 
by Adrian and Strabo, with the present distribution into four classes. 
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If it be admitted that the liaudd'has arc orig-inally a sect of Hindus, it 
may be next questioned whetlier that, or any of the religious systems now 
established, be tlie most ancient. I have, on a former occasion*, indicated 
llic notions which I entertain on this point. According to the hypothesis 
wliich 1 then hinted, the earliest Indian sect, of which we have any present 
distinct knowledge, is that of the followers of the practical VMas, who 
M orshipped the sun, fire, and the elements ; and who believed the cfiicacy of 
saciifices, for the accomplishment of present and of future purposes. It 
may be supposed that the refined doctrine of the Viduntis, or followeis of 
the theological and argumentative part of \h,t Vedas, is of later date: and 
it does not seem improbable that the sects of Jina and of Buddha are still 
more modern. Hut I apprehend that the Vaishnavas, meaning particularly 
the worsliippcrs of Rama and of Ciush'na'(', may be subsequent to those 
sects, and that the 'Saivas also, are of more recent date. 

I state it as an hypothesis, because I am not at present able to suppoit 
the whole of this position on grounds w’hich may appear quite satisfactory 


• As. Res. vol, 8, p. 17 1. 

f In explanation of a remark contained in a former essay (As. Res. vol. S, p. 47 t 
occasion of adding, that the mere mention of Ra'ma or of Crishn'a, in a passage of the redas, 
without any indication of peculiar reverence, would not authorize a presumption against the ge- 
nuineness of that passage, on my hypothesis ; nor, admitting its authenticity, furnish an argument 
against that system. I suppose both heroes to have been known characters in ancient fabulous history ; 
but conjecture, that, on the same basis, nt.v fables have been constructed, elevating those |)cr- 
sonages to the rank of gods. On thb supposition, the simple mention of them in genuine portions 
of the VHat, particularly in that part of it which is entitled Brdhmatila, would not ajipear sur- 
prising. Accordingly, Ckishn'a, son of Df/vaci, is actually named in llie Ch'handogya 
Vpanhhad (towards tlie close of the Sd Chapter,) as liaviiig received theological information from 
Ghora a descendant of Angiras. This passage, which liad escaped my notice, was kidicatetl 
to me by Mr. Speks, from the Persian translation of the Upofilshad, 
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to others; nor by evidence which may entirely convince tliem. Some argu- 
ments will, liowever, be advanced, to show that the supposition is not gra- 
tuitous. 

The long sought history of Cashmir, which, in the original Sanscrit, was 
])resented to the emperor Acber, as related by Abul-fazij. in the Ayin Ac- 
hcri*, and of which a Persian translation exists, nmre ample than Abul- 
fazil’s brief abstract, has been at length recovered in the original language ( . 
A fuller account of this book will be hereafter submitted to the society : the 
present occasion for the mention of it, is a passage which was cited by Dit. 
Buchanan:!;, from the English translation of the Ayin Acberi, for an 
import which is not supported by the Persian or Sanscrit text. 

The author, after briefly noticing the colony established in Citshmtr by 
Cas'yapa, and hinting a succession of kings to the time of the Curas and 
Pdndaras, opens his detailed history, and list of princes, with Govanda, 
a contemporary of Yud'hisht’hiua. He describes Asoca (who was 12th 
in succession from Gonanda,) and his son Jaloca, and grandson Damo- 
T)AUA, as devout worshippers of Siva; and Jal 6 ca, in particular, as a 
conqueror of the MlecKhas, or barbarians. Dam 6 daba, according to this 
])istory, was succeeded by three kings of the race of Turushca ; and they 
were followed by a Bbd'hisatxca, who wrested the empire from tliein by 
the aid of S’a’cvasinha, and introduced the religion of Budd’ha into 


♦ 


♦ Vol. 2. p. 178. 

i Tlie copy which I possess, belonged to a Brdhmana who died sonic months 
i 'alcuiia, 1 obtained it from his heirs. 

3 As. Res, Vol, VJ. p. 165. 
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Cashmh', lie reigned a luuulred years ; and the next sovereign was 
Abhimanva, who destroyed tlic liaudd'has, and re-established the doc- 
trines of the Nilapiiruna. This account is so far from proving the priority 
of the Baudd'has, that it directly avers the contrary. ' 

From the legendary tales concerning the last Budd’ha, current in 
all the countries, in which his sect now flourishes*^; and upon the authority 
of a life of Budd’ua in the Sanscril language, under the title of Lalita 
punma, which was procured by iMajou Knox, during his public mission 
in Nepal, it can be aflirmed, that tlie story of Gautajia Budd'iia has been 
engrafted on the heroic history of the lunar anti solar races, received by 
the ortliodox Hindus ■ an evident sign, that his sect is subsequent to that, 
in which this fabulous historv is original. 

The same remark is applicable to the Jaiuas, with whom the legendary 
story of their saints also seems to be engrafted on the P«.;/t////e tales of the 
orthodox sect. Sufficient indication of tliis will appear, in the passages 
which will be subsequently cited from the writings of the Jainas. 

Considerable weight might be allowed to an argument deduced from the 
aggrav’atcd extravagance of the fictions admitted by the sects of Jina and of 
Budd’iia. The mythology of the orthodox Hindus, their present chronology 
adapted to astronomical periods, their legendary tales, their mystical alle- 
gories, arc abundantly extravagant. But the Jainas and Baudd'has surpass 
tlicm in monstrous exaggerations of the same kind. In this rivalship of 


• Relation d’un Toyage. Tachard, Laliuberr, Royaume de Siam, 
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absurd fiction, it would not he unreasonable to pronounce that to be most 
modern, which has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the Vedas is also rendered 
probable, from the prevalence of a similar worship of the sun and of fire 
in ancient Persia. Nothing forbids the supposition, that a religious 
worship, which was there established in times of antiquity, may have 
also existed from a remote period in the country between the Ganges 
and the Indus. 

The testimony of the Greeks preponderates greatly for the early prevalence 
of the sect, from which the present orthodox Hindus are derived. Arrian, 
having said that the Brachmanes were the sages or learned among the 
Indians *, mentions them under the latter designation (o-Dipirat) as a distinct 
tribe, * which, though inferior to the others in number, is superior in rank 
and estimation: bound to no bodily work, nor contributing any thing from' 
labour to the public use : in short, no duty is imposed on that tribe, but 
that of sacrificing to the gods for the common benefit of the Indians ; and, 
when any one celebrates a private sacrifice, a person of that class becomes 
his guide; as if the sacrifices would not else be acceptable to thegotls f.’ 

Here, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the priests of a religion 
consonant to the Vidas, are well described ; and what is said, is suitable 


* Ka) 7U¥ oi aotptrccl tok uo-U. x. 1. X, lib. 6. 

\ "NutlfAnflat ol tU Mi wloTam e» 'Lofiful 

in ludicis. 


T. X. Arrian 
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to them; but to no other sect, which is known to have at any time prc- 
A'ailed in India. 

A similar description is more succinctly given by Strabo. ‘ It is said, 
that the Indian multitude is divided into seven classes ; and that the phi- 
losophers are first in rank, but fewest in number. They arc employed, re- 
spectively, for private benefit, by those who are sacrificing or worship- 
ping, &c*.’ 

In another place he states, on the authority of Megasthenes, ‘ two 
classes of philosophers or priests ; the Brachmanes viad Germanes : but the 
Brac/i manes are best esteemed, because they arc most consistent in their doc- 
trine f.’ The author then proceeds to describe their manners and opinions : 
the whole passage is highly deserving of attention, and will be found, on 
consideralion, to be more suitable to the orthodox Hindus, than to the 
Jiundd'has or Jainas : particularly towards the close of his account of the 
Brachmanes, where he says, ‘ In many things they agree with the Greeks; 
for they allirm, that the world was produced and is perishable; and that it is 
spherical: tliatGod, governing it as well as framing it, pervades the whole ; 
that the piinciples of all things are various; but water is the piincijilc of 
the construction of the woild; that, besides the four elements, there is a 
fifth nature, whence heaven and the stars; that the earth is placed in the 
centre of all. Such and many other things aic affirmed of reproduction, 
and of the soul. Like Plato, they devise fables concerning the immorta- 
^ ■ — 

* <J)y 3 crl to iwv £*$ fcTrlct KXt fAiv ryj (pi'Koero^^ov^ firai. x. t. A. 

lib. 15. 

t wonTTUi 'Urtfl Twv yEir (paaKUv, uv Ttf-: pcsi- KaXi?, tw? ^ 

Tsffxxvoc^, X. T. X. lib. 15. 
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lity of the soul, and the judgment in the infernal regions; and other similar 
notions. These things are said of the Brachmancs.' 

Strabo notices likewise another order of people, opposed to the Brach- 
tnanes, and called Pranmce : he characterises them as ‘ contentious cavillers, 
who ridiculed the Brachmancs for their study of physiology and astronomy *. 

Phii.ostratus, in the life of Apollonius, speaks of the Brachmancs as 
worshipping the sun. ‘ By day they pray to the sun respecting the seasons, 
which he governs, that he would send them in due time; and that Z/uha 
might thrive : and, in the evening, they intreat the solar ray not to he im- 
patient of night, and to remain as conducted from them f 

Plinv and Solinus^ also describe the Gymnosophists contemplating the 
sun: and Hierocles, as cited by Stephanus of Byzantium^, expressly 
declares the Brachmancs to be particularly dtvoted to the sun. 

This woiship, which distinguishes the orthodox Hindus, does not seem 
to have been at any time practised by tlie rival sects of Jin a and Budd'iia. 

PoRPHYRius, treating of a class of religious men, among the Indians, 
whom tlie Gi'ceks were accustomed to call Gymnosophists, mentions two 


^ Ti roTq npaptya? Itva; aui x, jr, lib. 15 » 

f MiS* /MiV tSv K. T. X. Hb. 3. Caj). 4* 

J Pliny, lib. 7. c. 2. Soliii. 1. 52. 

§ To dtoTq fe KX^ma’Wii.ivuf^ Step, de UrbibtlS, 

ad vocem Bracbmanes. 
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orders of them ; ‘ one, the Brachmanes ; the other, the Samattaans : the 
Brachmoncs receive religious knowledge, like the priesthood, in right of 
birth ; but the Sanianizans are select, and consist of persons choosing to pro- 
secute divine studies.’ He adds, on the authority of Uardesanes, that ‘ al^ 
the Brachmanes are of one race ; for they are all descended from one father 
and one mother. But the Samanaans are not of their race ; being selected 
from the whole nation of Indians, as before mentioned. The Briichman is 
subject to no domination; and contributes nothing to others 

In this passage, the Bradman, as an hereditary order of priesthood, is 
contrasted with another religious order ; to which persons of various tribes 
were admissible : and the Samanaans, who are ob\ iously the same with the 
of Strabo, were doubtless Saunyasis ; but may have belonged to 
any of the sects of Hindus. The name seems to bear some affinity to the 
Sraman'as, or ascetics of the Jainas and Baudd’has. 

Clemens Alexandrinus does indeed hint, that all the Brachmanes 
revered their wise men as deitiesj'; and in another place, he describes them 
as worshipping Hercules and Pan j:. But the following passage from 
Clemens is most in point. Having said, that philosophy flourished anciently 
among the barbarians, and afterwards was introduced among the Greeks 
lie instances the prophets of the Egyptians, the Chaldees of the Assyrians ; 
the Druids of the Gauls (Galata;); the Samanaans of the Bactrians ; the 
philosophers of the Celts; the Magi of the Persians; the Gymnosophists 
of the Jmlians : and proceeds thus. — ^Tliey arc of two kinds, some called 


• Porplu de Abstinculia, lib. 4. t Strom, lib. L. 

t Strom, lib. 3, &c. 
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Sarmancs, other Bytklimancs. Among the Sarmanes, those called Allohii *, 
neither inhabit towns, nor have houses; they are clad Avith the bark of trees, 
and eat acorns, and drink water with their hands. They know not mar- 
riage, nor procreation of children ; like those now called E/icratetai (chaste). 
'J'hcrc are likewise, among the Indians, persons obeying the precepts of 
lii'n A. whom they worship as a god, on account of his extreme vcnerable- 
ness f.’ 


Ileic, to niy apprehension, the followers of jBudd’iia arc clearly distin- 
guished fiom the lirachmancs and Sarmanes I’lic latter, called Gcrmancs, 
by Stuabo, and Samanaans, by Porpiiybius, are the ascetics of a different 
religion; aiul may have belonged to the sect of .Tina, or to another. 
Tlie Braehmanes are apparenth’ those, who arc described by Piiilostratus 
and IIiEROcr.Ls, as worshipping the sun ; and, by Stuabo and by Ark i an, 
as performing sacrifices for the common benefit of the nation, as wa’ll as for 
individuals. The religion, which they praetisetl, w'as so far conformable 
with the precepts of t\\cJ’’Mas: and their doctrine and observances, their 
manners and opinions, as noticed by the authors above cited, agree with 
no other religious institutions knowm in India, but the orthodox sect. In 
short, the Brdhmanes arc distinctly mentioned by Greek authors, as the first 
of the tribes or casts, into which the Indian nation A\'as then, as now, divided. 


• Same with Ihc I lylobii of Strabo. C. 

^ Airlov Ttircju 1o ol fjn* ctvri'v, ol J'i ku) tuv ^a.pyt,uvuv tt 

AAXo^eo* «1i otxwau', «ts 5'e ufxipuvifVvTXi (pXomit kuI aapj^pvx 

crtTttvTa*, Kocl v^up ruT^ a yaptoF, « uainp oi vDv Eyxpa'ntlecl KaXs/xifot. 

licrl Tujy ol roTq BStIu wwOofAivoE o» a-tfjLi/oTnr^ u; ©lov rtniA^xacrt, 

Strom, lib. 1. 

I The passage has been interpreted diflferently ; as if Clemens said, that the Allohii were those 
who worshipped Butt A. (Sec MoBERi Art. Sammaniens.) The text is ambiguous. 
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They are expressly discriminated from the sect of Uudd’ha by one ancient 
author, and from the Scirfyianes, or Samanccam, (ascetics of various tribes,) by 
others. They arc described by more than one authority, as worsliipping the 
sun, as performing sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of the world, and 
maintaining other tenets incompatible with the supposition, that the sects 
of Budd’iia or JiNA, could be meant. Their manners and doctrine, as 
described by these authors, are quite conformable with the notions and prac- 
tice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore be confidently inferred, that 
the followers of the flourished in India, when it was visited by the 

Greeks under Ai.EXAxnEu: and continued to flourish from the time of 
Megasthf.nes, who described them in the fourth century before Christ, 
to that of PouPHVRius, who speaks of them, on later authority, in the third 
century after Cnuisr. 

I have thus stated, as briefly as the natuic of the subject permitted, a 
few of the facts and reasons by which the opinion, that the leligion and 
institutions of the oithodox are more modern than the doctrines of 

JxxA and of Buddha, may, as I think, be successfully resisted. I have 
not undertaken a formal refutation of it, and have, therefore, passed, un- 
noticed, objections which are founded on misapprehension. 

It is only necessary to remark, that the past prevalence of either of those 
sects in particular places, with its subseipient persecution there by the 
worshippers of 'Siva, or of Vishnu, is no proof of its general priority. 
Uindustah proper was the early seat of the Hindu religion ; and the acknow- 
ledo-ed cradle of both the sects in question. They were foreigners in the 
Peninsula of India ; and admitting, as a fact, (what need not, however, he 
conceded,) that the orthodox Hiitdus had not been previously settled in the 
Carndt'aca and other districts, in which the Jainas or the Baudd'has have 
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flourished, it cannot be thence concluded, that the followers of tlie V6da^' 
did not precede them in other provinces. 

It may be proper to add, that the establishment of particular sects, among 
the Hindus who acknowledge the Vedas, does not affect the general question 
of relative antiquity. The special doctrines introduced by 'Sancara-A'cha- 
BVA, by Ra'ma'nuja, and by IMa'd'iiava'cua'rya, and of course the origin 
of the sects which receive those doctrines, may be referred, with precision, 
to the periods when their authors lived : but the religion, in which they 
are sectaries, has undoubtedly a much earlier origin. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observations; which is that of 
explaining and supporting the information communicated by Major Mac- 
kenzie : I shall, for that purpose, state the substance of a few passages 
from a work of great authority, among the Jainas, entitled Calpa-Siitra, 
and from a vocabulary of the Sanscrit language hy an author of the Jaina 
sect. 

The AhKid'hhna Chintameni, a vocabulary of synonymous terms, by He'ma- 
CHANDRA a'cha'rya, is divided into six chapters (Cdndas,) the contents of 
which are thus stated in the author’s preface. ‘ Tlie superior deities ( D6' 
x'dd'hidevasj are noticed in the first chapter ; the gods (Dh'as) in the second; 
men in the third ; beings furnished with one or more senses in the fourth; 
the infernal regions in the fifth; and terms of general use in the sixth. ‘Tlie 
earth,’ observes this author, ‘ water, fire, air, and trees, hai e a sipgle organ 
or sense (indriya) ; worms, ants, spiders, and tlic like, have two, three, or 
four senses ; elephants, peacocks, fish, and ether beings moving on the earth, 
in the sky, or in water, are furnished with five senses ; and so are gods and 
men, and the inliabitants of hell.’ 
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Tlie first chapter begins with the synonyma of a Jina or deified saint . 
among which the most common are Arhat, Jincsxvara, T'lrChancara or Tir- 
i'hacara: others, viz. Jina, Harxajnya, and Bhagavat, occur also in the 
dictionary of Amera as terms for a Jina or Buddha; but it is deserving of 
remaik, that neither Buddha, nor Siigata, is stated by IIe'machandra 
among these synonyma. In the subsequent chapter, however, on the sub- 
ject of inferior gods, after noticing the gods of Hindu mythology, (Indra 
and the rest, including Brahma', &c.) he states the synonyma of a Buddha, 
Sugata, or Bodhisatxva ; and afterwards specifies seven such, viz. Vipasyi, 
Sic'iii, \ IS WANVA, Cucuch’handa, Ca'nchana, and Ca'syapa*, expressly 
mentioning as the seventh Budd’iia, 'Sa'cvasinha, also named Serva'rt’iia- 
sidd’ha, son of Sudd'hodana and Mava', a kinsman of the sun, from the 
race of Gautama. 

In the first chapter, after stating the general terms for a Jina or Arhat ; 
the author proceeds to enumerate twenty-four A) hats, who have appeared 
in the present Avasarpini age: and afterwards observes, that excq)ting Mu- 
xisuvRATA and Ne'mi, who sprung from the race of Hari, the remaining 
twenty-two Jinas were born in the line of Icsuw ACuj'. The fathers and 
mothers of tlie several Jinas are then mentioned; their attendants; their 
standards or characteristics ; and the complexions witli which they are figured 
or described. 


• Two of names occur in Captain MahOjSY’s and Mr. Joinville’s lists of five Budd’has. 
As. Res. vol. 7, p. 32 and 414. 

f 1 understand that llie JaINAS have a mythological poem entitled Harivansd purdna, different 
from the Harivansd of the orthodox. Their Ischwacu, likewise, is a different person; and the 
name is said to be a title of their first JiMA, Risuaba dev a. 
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The author next enumerates twenty-four Jinas who have appeared in tlie 
past Utsarphti period ; and twenty-four others wlio will appear in the future 
age; and, through the remainder of the first book, explains terms relative to 
the Jaina religion. 

The names of the Jinas are specified in Major Mackenzie’s commu- 
nication. Wherever those names agree with He'machanijra’s enumeration, 
1 have added no remark; but where a diiference occurs I have noticed it*, 
adding in the margin the name exhibited in the Sanscrit text. 

I shall here subjoin the information gathered from He'maciiandba’s vo- 
cabulary, and from the Calpa Sutra and other aiitliorities, relative to the 
Jhms belonging to the present period. They appear to be the deified saints, 
w’ho are now worshipped by the Jaina sect. They are all figured in tlic 
same contemplative posture, with little variation in their appearance, besides 
a difference of complexion : but the several Jinas have distinguishing 
marks or characteristic signs, which arc usually engraved on the pedestals 
of their images, to discriminate them. 

1. RjfsHABHA, or ViiksHABHA, of the race of Icshwa'cu, was son of 
Na'bhi by MakudeVa': he is figured of a yellow or golden complexion ; 
and has a bull for his characteristic. His stature, as is pretended, was 500 
poles (dhanush); and the duration of his life, 8,400,000 great years 
epurva-varshit). According to the Catpa Sutra, as interpreted by the 
commentator, he was born at C6sala or Aydd’hyd (whence h^ is named 


* .See pages 2(Jo, ‘Ah, 
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Causalica), towards the latter part of the third age. He was the first king, 
first anchoret, and first saint; and is therefore entitled Prat'hama-Raja, 
Prat'hama Bhieshdeara, Prafhama Jina, and Prat'hama Tirt'hancara. 
At the time of his inauguration as king, his age was 2,000,000 years, fie 
reigned 5,300,000 years ; and then resigned his empire to his sons : and, 
having employed 100,000 years in passing through the several stages 
of austerity and sanctity, departed from this world on the summit of a 
mountain, named Asht'etpada. The date of his apotheosis was 3 years 
and months before the end of the third age, at the precise interval 
of one whole age before the deification of the last Jina, 

2. Ajxta was son of Jita'satru by Vijaya': of the same race with 
the first Jina, and represented as of the like complexion; with an elephant 
for his distinguishing mark. His stature was 450 poles; and his life 
extended to 7,200,000 gredt years. His deification took place, in the fourth 
age, when fifty lacshas of crors of oceans of years had elapsed out of the 
rentli cror of crors *, 

Sa'aibiiava was son of Jita'ri by Sr'na'; of the same race and 
complexion with the pieccding ; distinguished by a horse ; his stature was 
400 poles ; he lived 5,000,000 y'cais , and he was deified 30 laeshas of cr6rs 
of Sdgaras after the second Jina. 

4. Abhtv , vi- ^ A was son of Sambara by Sidd’hart'ha': he has an ape 
forhispccuhdr sign. His stature was .300 poles; and his life reached to 5, 000,000 
years. His apotheosis was later by 1 0 laeshas of crors of iffgaimthan the foregoing. 

^ Tlie divisions of time Imve been noticed by Major Mackenzie, ]>, 257# and will be further 
explained. 
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5. SuMATi was son of Me'gha by Mancal'a: he has a curlew for his 
chamcteristic. His life endured 4,000,000 years, and his deification was 
nine lacshas of crors of Sagaras after the fourth Jina. 

6 . Padmaprabha was son of SrId’hara by Susima ; of the same race 
with the preceding, but described of a red complexion. He has a lotos for 
his mark : and lived 3,000,000 years, being 200 poles in stature. He was 
deified 90,000 cr6ri of Sagaras after the fifth Jim. 

7. Supa'rs'wa was son of Pratishta by PrIIt’hwi; of the same 

line with the foregoing ; but represented with a golden complexion : 
his sign is the figure called Swastica. He lived 2,000,000 

years; and was deified 9,000 cr6rs — 1 of Sagaras subsequent 

to the sixth Jim. ' 

8. Chandraprabha was sou of IMaha'sena by Lacshman'a'; of 
the same race with the last, hut figured with a fair complexion ; his sign 
is the moon; his stature was 150 jioles, and he lived 1,000,000 years: 
and his apotheosis took place 900 cr6rs of Sagaras later than the 
seventh Jim. 

g. Pushpadanta, also named Suvid’hi, was son of Supriya by Ra ma : 
of the same line witli the preceding, and described of a similar com- 
plexion : his mark is a marine monster (Macara): his stature was 100 
poles, and the duration of his life 200,000 years. He was deified 90 erbrs 

^ r 

of Sagaras after the eighth Jim. 

10. hiTALA was son of' DrI'd’hauat’ha by Nanda': of the same 
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race, and represented with a golden complexion : his characteristic is the 
mark called 'Srhatsa. ^ His stature was 90 poles; and hi* 

life 100,000 great years; deification dates 9 crort of Sd- 


garas later 


than the 



preceding. 


11. SreVan ('Sre'yas) or 'Sre'ya'nsa, was son of Vishnu by Vis m- 
na'; of the same race, and with a similar complexion; having a rhi- 
noceros for his sign. He was 80 poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 com- 
mon years. His apotheosis took place more than 100 S&garas of years 
iicfore the close of the fourth age. 


12. Va'supujya wassonof VASUPfxjYA by Java': of the same race, and 
icpresented with a red complexion, having a buffalo for his mark: and he 
was 70 poles high, lived 7,200,000 years, and was deified later by 54 Sa~ 
garas than the eleventh Jim. 

13. ViMAEA was son of CrItavarman by 'Sya'ma'; of the same race; 
described of a golden complexion, having a boar for his characteristic ; he 
was do poles high, lived 6,000,000 years, and was deified 30 Sdgaras later 
tlmn the twelfth Jim. 


14 . Ananta, also named Anantajit, was son of Sinhase'na by 
Suyas'a'. He has a falcon for his sign; his stature was 50 poles, the 
duration of his life 3,000,000 years, and his apotheosis 9 Sdgaras after 
the preceding. 

15. D'iiarma Mas son of Bha'nu by Suyrata'; characterised by the 
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thunderbolt : 45 poles in stature, and lived 1,000,000 yeai*s : deified 4 Sa- 
garas later than the foregoing. 

Id. Sa'nti was son of Vis'wase'na by Achira, having an antelope 
for his sign; he was 40 poles high, lived 100,000 years, and was dei- 
fied 2 Sdgaras subsequent to the last mentioned 


17 . Cunt’hu was son of Sijra, by 'S ri ; he has a goat for his mark ; 
his height was 35 poles, and his life 95,000 years. His apotheosis is dated 
in the last palj/a of the fourth age. 


18. Ara was son of Sudarsa'na by De'vI : characterised by the figure 
called Nandavarta: his stature was 30 poles, his life 84,000 years, and 



bis deification 1000 crors of years before the next Jina. 


19* Malli was son of Cumbha by Prabha'valI; of the same race with 
the preceding; and represented of a blue complexion; having a jar for his 
characteristic ; he was 25 poles high, and lived 5.0,000 years ; and was 
deified 6,584,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 


* The life of this Jim is the subject of a separate work entitled S&tUijmr&na. 
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SO. Munisuvrata, also named Suvrata, or Muni, was sou oi 
SuMiTRA by Padma', sprung from the race called Harivans'a; repre- 
sented with a black complexion, having a tortoise for his sign ; his height 
was 20 poles, and his life extended to 30,000 years. Ilis apotheosis is 
dated 1,184,000 years before the end of the fourth age. • 

21. Nami was son of Vxjaya by Vipra'; of the race of Icshwa'cu: 
figured with a golden complexion; having for his mark a blue water-lily 
(Nilotpala); his stature was 15 poles; his life 10,000 years: and his dei- 
fication took place 584,000 years before the expiration of the fourth age. 

22. Ne'jii, also called Arisut'anf/mi, was son of the king Sumudra* 

JAVA by Siva’; of the line denominated Harjvans'a ; described as of a 
black complexion, having a conch for his sign. .According to the Catpa 
siilra, he was born at Sdriyapura ; and, when 300 yeais of age, entered 
on the practice of austerity. He employed 700 years in passing through the 
several stages of sanctity; an<l, having attained the age of 1000 years, 
departed from this world at Vjjinta, which is described as tlie jreak of a 
mountain, the same, according to the commentator, with The 

tlate of this event is 84,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 

23. Pa'uswa (or Pa'rs'wana't’ha) was son of tlie king As wase',\ a by 
Va'ma', or Ba'ma'di'vI ; of the race of Ic'suwa'cu ; figured with a blue 
complexion, having a serpent for his characteristic. The life of this celc- 
biatcd Jr.vA, who was perhaps the real founder of tire sect, is the sub- 


'' I uiMlontaiul this to b« a mountain situated in the west of /lu/tu; uod much riuled b> pilgrims. 
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ject of a poem entitled P&rswandt'ha charitra. According to the Calpa 
siiira, he was born at Bdn&rasi*, and commenced his series of religious 
austerities at thirty years of age ; and having completed them in 70 years, 
and having consequently attained the age of 100 years, he died on Mount 
Sammdya or Sam6t\. This happened precisely 250 years before the apo- 
theosis of the next Jina ; being stated by the author of the Calpa sdtra 
at 1230 years before the date of that book. 

24. Vard’hama'na, also named V(ua, Maha'vj'ra, &c. and surnamed 
Charama-tirt'hacrit, or last of the Jims: emphatically called 'Skaman'a, 
or the saint. He is reckoned son of Sidd’ha'rt'iia bvTRiSALA'; and is 
described of a golden complexion, having a lion for his standard. 

The subject of the Calpa sutra before cited is the life and institutions of 
this Jina. I shall here state an abstract of his history as there given, 
premising that the work, like other religious books of the Jainas, is 
composed in the Prdcrit called Mdgad'hi ; and that the Sanscrit language 
is used by the Jainas for translations, or for commentaries, on account of 
the great obscurity of the Prdcrit tongue j.. 


* Bhelupur^, in the suburbs of Benares, is esteemed holy, as the place of liis nativity. 

t Samet sicliara, called in Major Renners map Parsonaut, is situated among the hills betweert 
Bthdr and Bengal. Its holiness is great in the estimation of the Jainas : and it is said to be 
visited by pilgrims from the remotest provinces of India. 

I This Prdcrit, which does not differ from the language introduced by dramatic poets into their 
writings, and assigned by them to llie female persons in their dramas, is formed from Sanscrit. 
I once conjectured it to have been formerly the colloquial dialect cf the Sdramaia Brdhmcns 
(\8. Res. vol. 7 9 p. 219 ;) but this conjecture has not been confirmed by further researches. I be- 
lieve it to be the tame language with the PdK of Ceylon. 
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According to this authority, the last Tirfhancara, quitting the state of 
a deity, and relinquishing the longevity of a god, to obtain immortality 
as a saint, was incarnate towards the close of the fourth age, (now' past,) 
when 75 years and 8^ months of it remained. He was at first conceived 
by De'va'nanda, wife of Risuabhadatta, a Brahmdna inhabiting 
Brahmanaciaidagt'dma, a city of Bhdratavartsha, in Jambudwipa. The 
conception was announced to her by dreams. Indra *, or 'Sacra, who is 
the presiding deity on the south of Mkru, and abides in the first range of 
celestial regions, called Saud'harnia, being apprized of MahaVira’s in- 
carnation, prostrated himself, and worshipped the future saint; but re- 
flecting that no great personage was ever born in an indigent and mendi- 
cant family, as that of a Brdhmana, Indra commanded his chief attendant 
Harinaigumeshi, to remove the fetus from the womb of De'va'nanda 
to that of Trisai.a, wife of Sidd'iia rt’ha, a prince of the race of 
Icsiiwa'cu, and of the Cdsyapa family. This was accordingly executed ; 
and the new conception was announced to Trisai.a by dreams; which 
were expounded by soothsayers, as foreboding the bin b of a future ./i/w. 
In due time, he was born ; and his birth celebrated with great re- 
joicings. 

His father gave him the name of Vard'hama'na. but he is also known 
by two other names ; Sramana and MaiiaViua. His father has similarly 
ihiee appellations, Sidd’ha'rt’ha, Sreya'nsa, and Yasaswi; and his 
mother likewise has three titles, Trisai.a, Vide'hadinna', and Puirr- 
cv'uin'i. fiis paternal uncle was Supa'rs'wa, his elder brotbei, Nandi- 

• The Jainas admit numerous Indkas ; but some of the atlributes, staled in this place bj 
the Ca/pasutra, belong to the Indka' of the Indian mythology. 
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vard’hana, his sister (mother of Jama’li) Sudarsana*. His wife was 
Yas6da', by whom he had a daughter, (who became wife of Jama'li,) 
named An6jja and Priyadars'ana'. His grand-daughter was called 
'Se'shavatI and jAsdvATi. 

His father and mother died when he was 28 years of age ; and he 
afterwards continued two years with his elder brother : after the second 
year he renounced worldly pursuits, and departed amidst the ap- 
plauses of gods and men, to practise austerities. The progress ot’ his 
devout exercises, and of his attainment of divine knowledge, is related 
at great length. Finally, he became an Auhat, or Jin a, being worthy 
of universal adoration, and having subdued all passions * ; being likewise 
omniscient and all-seeing : and thus, at the age of 72 years, he became 
exempt from all pain for ever. This event is stated to have happened 
at the court of king Hastivala, in the city of Phvapurt, or Papapuri \; 
and is dated 3 years and 8-^ months before the close of the fourth age, 
(called Duc'hamd suchavid) in the great period named avasarpini. The 
author of the Calpasutra mentions, in several places, that, when he 
wrote, 980 years had elapsed since this apotheosis .j. According to 


* So the coDimcDtaior expounds both terms. 

t Near Rajagriha, in BiMr, It is accordingly a place of sanctity. Other holy places, which 
have been mentioned to me, are Champ/ipuri, near B/idgalpur, Chandravali distant ten miles 
from BenargSf and tlie ancient city Hastindpura, in Hindmtan: also Sairunjaya, said to be 
i»ituated in the west of India, 

4: Samanassa Bhagavau Maua^bTeassa Jkva duhkihi Hinassa Navabdsa Say^ Biewantdin 
dasaniassaya Bdsa sayassa ayiiin Asl ime sambach’hare Cale gach’hai. Nine hundred ^ears have 
passed since the adorable Maha^bi'ba became exempt from pain; and, of the tenth century of 
years, eighty are the time which is now elapsed. 
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tradition, the death of the last Jin a happened more than two thousand four 
hundred years since ; and the CalpasiUra appears therefore to have been 
composed about fifteen hundred years ago *. 

The several Jinas are described as attended by numerous followers, dis- 
tributed into classes, under a few chief disciples, entitled Gariad'haras, 
or Gandd'hipas. Tlie last Jina had nine such classes of followers, under 
eleven disciples. iNDRABHiiTi, Agnibhuti, Va'vubhuti, Vyacta, Sud- 
HARMA, Mandicaputra, Mauryaputra, Acampita, Achalabhra ta', 
Ml'ta'rya, Prabha'sa. Nine of these disciples died with MauavIra; 
and two of them, IndrabhIiti and Sudharma, survived him, and 
subsequently attained beatitude. The Calpasutra adds, that all ascetics, 
or candidates for holiness, were pupils in succession from Sudhakma, none 
of the others having left successors. The author then proceeds to trace 
the succession from Sudharma to the difl'erent Sik'hax, or orders of 
priests, many of which appear still to exist. This enumeration disproves 
the list communicated to Major Mackenzie by the head priest of 
Belligola. 

The ages and periods, which have been more than once alluded to 
in the foregoing account of the Jainas, are briefly explained in He'ma- 
ciianura's vocabulary. In the second chapter, which relates to the 
heavens and the gods, &c. the author, speaking of time, observes, 
that it is distinguished into /Ivasarpini and Utsnuphii, adding that the 
Y'hole period is completed by twenty cot is of cviis of ■‘y'f.g in ; oi 


* The most ancieul copy in my poshfsisior!, and tlie oldest oiu vlvcii I itive seer, isdah -i 
111 1614 samval: it is nearly 250 years old 
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2,000,000,000,000,000 oceans of years. I do not find, that he any where 
explains the space of time denominated S6gara, or ocean. But I under- 
stand it to be an extravagant estimate of the time, which would elapse, 
before a vast cavity, filled with chopped hairs, could be emptied, at the 
rate of one piece of hair in a century : the time requisite to empty such 
a cavity, measured by a ydjana every way, is a Palya ; and that repeated 
ten cbtis of c6tis of times is a Sdgara. 

Each of the periods, above-mentioned, is stated by He'machandra, 
as comprizing- six Aras ; the names and duration of which agree with the 
information communicated to Major Mackenzie ; In the one, or the de- 
clining period, they pass from extreme felicity ( cc&ntasuhcha ) through in- 
termediate gradations, to extreme misery ( ecdnta duhcha ). In the other, 
or rising period, they ascend, in the same order, from misery to felicity. 
During the three first ages of one period, mortals lived for one, two, or 
three Palyas; their stature was one, two, or three leagues (Gavyutis) ; and 
they subsisted on the fruit of miraculous trees; which yielded sponta- 
neously food, apparel, ornaments, garlands, habitation, nurture, light, mu- 
sical instruments, and household utensils. In the fourth age, men lived 
ten millions of years; and their stature was 500 poles ( Dhanush) : in the 
fifth age, the life of man is a hundred years : and the limit of his stature, 
seven cubits : in the sixth, he is reduced to sixteen years, and the height 
of one cubit. In the next period, this succession of ages is reversed, and 
after \\ aids they recommence as before. 

Here we cannot but observe, that the Jainas are still more extravagant 


* 1.000.000.000. 000, 000 palyas one sdgara, or sagarSpama, 
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in their inventions, than the prevailing sects of Hindus, absurd as these 
are in their fables. 

In his third chapter, Hk'maChandha, having stated the terms for 
paramount and tributary princes, mentions the twelve Chacravartis, and 
.adds the patronymics and origin of them. Bharata is surnamed Ar- 
SHABiii, or son ofRlSHABiiA; Maghavan is son of Vijaya; and San at- 
cuma'ra, of Aswase'na. 'Sa'nti, Cunt’hu and Aba are the Jin as so 
named. Sagara is described as son of Sumitra ; SuBHdJiA is entitled 
Ca'rtavirya; Padma is said to be son of Padm6ttaba; Harishena 
of Hart ; Java of Vijaya ; Brahmadatta of Brahme ; and all are de- 
clared to have sprung from the race of Icshwa'cu. 

A list follows, which, like the preceding, agrees nearly with the in- 
formation communicated to Major Mackenzie. It consists of nine 
persons, entitled Vasudhas, and Crishnas. Here TbIprIsht'a is mentioned 
with the patronymic Pra'ja'patya ; DwiprIsht'a is said to have sprung 
from Brahme; SwayambhA is expressly called a son of Rudra; and 
Purush6ttama, of S6ma, or the moon. Purushasinha is surnamed 
Saivi, or son of 'Siva; PurushapundabIca, is .said to have sprung from 
Maua's'iras. Datta is termed son of Agnisinha ; Na'ba'yana has 
the patronymic Da'sabat’hi (which belongs to R.v'machandra) : and 
CRisiiNA is described as sprung from Vasude'va. 

Nine other persons are next mentioned, under the designation of 'Sucla 
Bdlas, viz. 1 Achala. 2 Vijaya. 3 Bhadra. 4 Suprabha. 5 Hudarsana. 
6 Jnanda. 7 Nanda. 8 Padma. 9 Rdma. 

'ihev are followed by a list of nine foes of Vishnu : it corresponds nearly 

s $ fi 
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wilSi one of the lists noticed by Major Mackenzie, viz. 1 As'wagrIva, 2 
Ta'raca, S Me'raca, 4 Mad’hu, 5 Nisumbha, 6 Bali, 7 Prahla'da. 

8 The king of LancA (Ra'van'a). 9 The king of Magad'ha (Jara'sand’ha). 

It is observed, that, with the Jinas, these complete the number of 
sixty-three eminent personages, viz. 24 JinaSy 12 Chacraoartis, 9 VAsudAoa&, 

9 Baladboa^ and 9 PratvoAsudeoas. 

It appears, from the information procured by Major Mackenzie, that 
all these appertain to the heroic history of the Jaina writers. Most of them 
are also well known to the orthodox -Hindus : and are the principal per- 
sonages in the Pur an as. 

He'machandra subsequently notices many names of princes, familiar 
to the Hindus of other sects. He begins with PrKt’hu son of Vena, 
whom he terms the first king: and goes on to Ma'nd’ha'ta', Haris- 
chandua ; Bharata son of Ditshyanta, &c. Towards the end of his 
enumeration of conspicuous princes, he mentions Carn'a, king of Chanipa 
■and Anga; Ha'la or Sa'lava'hana; and Cuma'rapa'la, surnamed Chau- 
iaTCya, a royal saint, who seems, from the title of Paramdrkata, to have 
'been a Jaina, and apparently the only one in that enumeration. 

In a subsequent part of the same chapter, He'machandra, (who was 
himself a theologian of his sect, and author of hymns to Jin a *,) men- 
tions and discriminates the various sects; viz. 1st, A'rhataSf or Jainas. 
•2ndly, Saugatas, or Baudd'has, and, 3dly, six philosophical schools, viz. 


• A commentary on these hj'mos is dated in Saca 1214 (A. D. 1292); but how much earlier 
'HNteACUAXORA lived, i« not yet aacerUineil. 
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1st. N^aii^icaj 2d. Yoga; 3d. <Ja'pii.as Sdnc'hya; 4th. Vaiflkshica ; 5th. 
VarJiaspatya, or Nastica ; and 6th. Chdrvaca, or Locayata. The two 
last are reputed atheistical, as denying a future state and a providence. 
If those be omitted, and the two Mimumds inserted, we have the six 
schemes of Philosophy familiar to the Indian circle of the sciences. 

The fourth chapter of IIe'machandra’s vocabulary relates to earth and 
animals. Here the author mentions the distinctions of countries which 
appear to be adopted by the Jainas ; viz. the regions (Varsha) named 
Bharata, Airdvata, and Videhd, to which he adds Cum ; noticing also oth^ 
distinctions familiar to the Hindus of other sects, but explaining some 
of them according to the ideas of the Jainas. ‘ Aryavarta,' he observes^ 
‘ is the native land of Jinas, Chacris, and Ardd'hachacris, situated between 
the Vind'hya and Himddri mountains.’ This remark confines the theatre 
of Jaina history, religious and heroic, within the limits of Hindustdn proper. 

A passage, in Bha'scara's treatise on the sphere, will suggest further 
observations concerning the opinions of the Juhios, on the divisions of the 
earth. Having noticed, for the purpose of confuting it, a notion main- 
tained by the Baudd'has, (w'jom some of the commentators, as usual among 
orthodox Hindus, confound witli the Jainas ;) respecting the descent or 
fall of the earth in space ; he says * ‘ the naked sectaries and the rest 
affirm, that two suns, two moons, and two sets of stars, appear alter- 
nately : against them I allege this reasoning. How absurd is the notion 
which ypH have formed of <lui>licate suns, moons, and stars ; when you 
see the revolution of the polar fish t.’ 


* GUM’hy&ya. §. 3. v. s & 10. 
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The commentators * agree that the Jaiuas are here meant : and one of 
them remarks, that they are described as ‘ naked sectaries, &c.’ Because 
the class of Digamharas is a principal one among these people. 

It is true that the Jainas do entertain the preposterous notion here attri- 
buted to them : and it is also true, that the Digambaras, among the 
Jainas, are distinguished from the Suclamharas, not merely by the white 
dress of the one, and the nakedness (or else the tawny apparel) of the 
other; but also by some particular tenets and div'ersity of doctrine. — 
However, both concur in the same ideas regarding the earth and planets, 
which shall be forthwith stated, from the authority of Jaina books ; 
after remarking, by the way, that ascetics of the orthodox sect, in the last 
stage of exaltation, when they become Paramahama, also disuse clothing. 

The world, which according to the Jainas, is eternal, is figured by them 
as a spindle resting on half of another; or, as they describe it, three 
cups, of which the lowest is inverted; and the uppermost meets at its 
circumference the middle one. They also represent the world by comjiarison 
to a woman with her arms akimbo f. Her waist, or according to the 
description first mentioned, the meeting of the lower cups, is the eartli. 
The spindle above, answering to the sujierior portion of the woman’s per- 
son, is the abode of the gods ; and the inferior part of the figure compre- 
hends the infernal regions. The earth, which they suppose to be a flat 
surface, is bounded by a circle, of which the diameter is one raju'!(., 

T 

* Lacshmi'da'sa, Muni's'wara, and the V&smdhhhhya. 

f The Sangrahan'i ratm and LCcandb sdtra, both in Prdcrit, arc the authorities here used. 

J This is explained to be a measure of space, through wliich tlie gods are able to travel iu 
six months, at the rate of 2fiS7,\52 Y^atuu, (of 2000 cr6$a each,) iu the twinkling of an eye. 
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The lower spindle comprises seven tiers of inferior earths or hells, at the 
distance of a raju from each other, and its base is measured by seven rajus. 
These seven hells are Ratna prahhA, Samara prabM, Bdlucd prabhdy 
Panca prabhd, Dhuman prabhd, Tama prabhd, Tamatama prabhd. The 
upper S]>indle is also seven rajus high ; and its greatest breadth is five 
rajus. Its summit, which is 4,500,000 Ybjanas wide, is the abode of the 
deified saints : beneath that are five Vimdnas, or abodes of gods ; of which 
the centre one \& Sarvdrt'hasidd’ha: it is encompassed by the regions 

Apardjita, Jayanta, Va'ijayanta, and Vijaya. Next, at the distance of one 
rq/u from the summit, follow nine tiers of worlds, representing a necklace 
(graivbyaca,) and inhabited by gods, denominated, from their conceited 
pretensions to supremacy, Ahammdra. These nine regions arc, 'Aditya, 
Pritincara, Somanasa, Simauasa, Suvisdla, Sarvatobhadra, Mandrama, 
Supravadd'ha, and Sudardana. 

Under these regions are twelve (the Digamharas say sixteen) other re- 
gions, in eight tiers, from one to five rajus above the earth. They are 
filled with Vimdnas, or abodes of various classes of gods, called by the ge- 
neral name of Calpavdsis. These worlds, reckoning from that nearest the 
earth; are, Saud'hama and Ts'dna; Sanatcumdra and Mahhidra; Brahme; 
Lantaca; Sucra; Sahasrdra; Anata and Prdnata ; Arana and Achyuta. 

The sect of Jina distinguish four classes of deities, the Vaimdnicas, 
Bhmanapatis, Jiotishis, and Vyantaras. The last comprises eight orders 
of demigods, or spirits, admitted by the Hindus in general, as the 
Rdeshasasy Pisdehas, Cinnaras, &c. supposed to range over the earth. 
The preceding class (Jyotishis), comprehends five orders of lumina- 
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ries; suns, moons, planets, constellations and stars, of which more 
hereafter. The Vaim&nicas belong to the various Vim/mas, in the twelve 
regions, or worlds, inhabited by gods. The class of Bhuvatiapati includes 
ten orders, entitled Asuracum^a, Nagacumara, &c.; each governed 
by two Indras. All these gods are mortal, except, perhaps, the lu- 
minaries. 

The earth consists of numerous distinct continents, in concentric 
circles, separated by seas forming rings between them. The first circle 
is Jamb&dwipa, with the mountain Sudars'a MLru in the centre. It is 
encompassed by a ring containing the salt ocean ; be 3 'ond which is the 
zone, named Dhdtucidnnpa ; similarly surrounded by a black ocean. 
This again is encircled by Puskcaradwipa ; of which only the first half 
is accessible to mankind : being separated from the remoter half, by an 
impassable range of mountains, denominated Mdnmhottara Parvata. 
Dhd-tusidwipa contains two mountains, similar to Humdru^ named J ijanga 
and Achala ; and Pushcara contains two others, called Maudird and 
Vidyunmdli. 

The diameter of Jambddte’ipa being 100,000 great Ydjanas*, if the 

y 

190th part be taken, or 52 b-A-, we have the breadth of Bharata varsha, 
which occupies the southern segment of the circle. Airdx'ala is a simi- 
lar northern segment. A band (33d48y*^, Ydjanas wide) across the circle, 
with Sudarsa Mdru in the middle of it, is Viddha X'arsha, divided hv 
Mdru (or by four peaks like elephant’s teeth, at the four corners of that 


* £ach great Yojam contains 2000 eis. 
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vaA moytitain) into caA nnd wcA Videhu TIicsc three regions, IVuirala, 
Airdvata, and J'uUhj, are inhabited by men who practise religious duties. 
They are denominated Carmachum'ty and appeal' to be furnished with distinct 
sets of Tirihancann or saints entitled Jina. I'lie intermediate regions, north anJ 
south of Ah’iu, are bounded by four chains of mountains; and intersected by 
two others : in such a manner, that the ranges of mountains, and the interme- 
diate vallies, increase in breadth progressively. Ihus Uvnuvut is twice as broad 
as Bharala varsha (or 1052 ; The valley beyond it is double its breadth 

75 . ^ . 710 , 

(2105 19 ); the mountain Muhdhhnavat, is twice as much (-1210 : its valley 

y I 

is again double (8421 , 1 ;) ; and the mountain NishaiHia has twice that breadth 

y a , 

(16842,'^). The vallies between these mountains, and between similar ranges 
reckoned from Aituvatu (viz. Sidhitri, Racmt, and Nda), are inhabited by gi- 
ants (Yngah)y and are denominated From either extremity of the 

two ranges of mountains named Himaval and Sichari, a pair of tusks project 
over the sea; each divided into seven countries denominated Autara dwipas. 
There are consequently fifty-six such; which are called Cuhhogakhumi, being 
the abode of evil doers. None of these regions suffer a periodical destruction ; 
except Bharat a and AUdvata, which are depopulated, and again peopled, at 
the close of the great periods beforementioned. 


W'lc come now to the immediate purpose, for which thesd* notions of the 
Jaimis have been here explained. They conceive the setting and rising of stars 
and planets to be caused by the mountain Sumiru: and suppose three times the 
period of a planet’s appearance to be requisite for it to pass round Smurtu, and 
return to the place whence it emerges. Accordingly they allot two suns, as 
VoL. IX. 2 T 
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many moon?, and an equal number of each planet, star, and constellation, to 
^amHdvoipa ; and imagine that these appear, on alternate days, south and north 
of Mlrv. They Similarly allot twice that number to the salt ocean ; ^ix times 
as many to Dhaiuci dv-npa ; 21 times as many, or 42 of each, to the CdUdad'hi ; 
and 72 of each to Pushara divipa. 

It is this notion, applied to the earth which we inhabit, that Bii'ascARA re- 
futes. His argument is thus explained by his commentators. 

* The star close to the north pole, with those near it to the east and west, form 
a constellation figured by the Indian astronomers as a fish. In the beginning of 
the night (supposing the sun to be near Bharani or Musca), the fish's tail is 
towards the west, and his head towards the east ; but at the close of the night, 
the fish’s tail, Jiaving made half a revolution, is towards the east, and his head 
towards the west : and since the sun, when rising and setting, is in a line with 
the fish’s tail, there is but one sun ; not two.’ This explanation is given by 
MuNfs'v\ AKA and Lacshmida'sa, But the Vtisand Bhashya reverses the fish; 
placing his head towards the west at sun set, when the sun is near Bhvdni'- 
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VI. 

On the Indian ami Arabian Divisions of the ZontAn.. 


r.y II. T. COLEBROOKE, £S«. 

J^iiE researches, of which the result is here laid before tlie Asiatick Society, 
vere undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining correctly the pain cidar stars, 
which give names to the Indian divis'ons of the Zodiaek. The inquiry has at in- 
tervals been relinquished and resumed ; it was indeed attended with considerable 
difficulties. None of the native astronomers, whom I consulted, were able to 
point out, in the heavens, all the asterisms for which they had names ; it became, 
therefore, necessary to recur to their books, in which the positions of the princi- 
pal stars are given. Here a fresh difficulty arose from the real or the seeming dis- 
agreement of tlie place of a star, with the division of the Zodiaek, to which it 
tvas referred ; and I was led fiom the consideration of this and of other apparent 
contradictions, to compare carefully the places assigned by the Hindus to their 
naeshatras, with the positions of the lunar mansions, as determined by the Ara- 
bian astronomers. After repeated examination of this subject, with the aid af- 
forded by the labours of those, who have preceded me in the same inquiry, I 
now venture to offer to the perusal of the Asiatick Society the following remarks, 
with the hope, that they w'ill be found to contain a correct ascertainment of the 
stars by which the Hindus have been long accustomed to trace the moon’s 
path. 

The question, which I proposed to myself for investigation, appeared to me 
important, and deserving of the labour bestowed upon it, as obvioufly effential 
towards a knowledge of Indian astronomy, and as tending to determine another 
question : namely, whether the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiaek had 
a common origin. Sir Wieuam Jones thought, that they had not: I incliae 

2 T a 
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to the contrary opinion. The co-jncicl'-nce appears to me too exact, in most 
instances, to be the effect of chance : in others, the differences arc only such, 
as tonutliorize the remark, that the nation, which borrowed from the other, has 
rot copied with servility. I ajiprehend, that it must have been the Arabs w'ho 
adopted (with slight variations) a division of the Zodiack familiar to the Hindus* 
This, at least, seems to be more probable than the supposition, that the Indians 
received their system from the Arabians ; we know* that the Hindus have pre- 
served the memory of a former situation of the Colures, compared to constella- 
tions, which mark divisions of the Zodiack in their astronomy ; but no similar 
trace remains of the use of the lunar mansions, as divisions of the Zodiack, among 
the Arabs* in so very remote time?. 

It will be found* that I differ much from Sir William Jones in regard to 
the stars constituting the astcrisms of Indian astronomy. On this, it maybe 
sufficient to remind the reader, that Sir William Jones stated only a con- 
jecture founded on a consideration of the figure of the nacshaira and the number 
of its stars, compared with those actually situated near the division of the eclip- 
tick, to which the mc^halra gives name. He was not apprized, that the Hindus 
themselves place some of these constellations far out of the limits of the Zodiack. 

I SHALL examine the several nac shairas znd lunar mansions in their order; 
previously quoting from the Hindu astronomers, the positions assigned to the 
principal star, termed the y6gatdra. This, according to Brahmegopta, (as 
cited by Lacshmida'sa in his commentary on the Siroman'i,) or according 

S' 

tithe Brahmedddhunta (cited by Bho'd’hara), is the brightest star of each 
cluster. But the Sicrjasidd" hdnta specifies the relative situat Ion of the YdgatdrA in 
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respect of the other stars ; and that does not always agree with the position of the 
most conspicuous star. 

The number of stars in each asterism, and the figure under which the asterism 
IS represented, arc specified by astronomers : particularly by Skip a tx in 
the Rotnamala. These, with the positions of the stars relatively to the ecliptick, 
arc exhibited in the annexed table. It contains the whole purport of many ob- 
scure and almost enigmatical verses, of which a verbal translation would be nearly 
as unintelligible to the English reader, as the original text. 

The authorities, on which I have chiefly relied, because they are universally 
received by Indian astronomers, riiXt Suryasidd'hanta, Siioiani, and Gruha- 
Ughava. They have been carefully examined, comparing at the same time se- 
veral commentaries. The Ralnavuda of S'hipati is cited for the figures of the 
asterisms ; and the same passage had been noticed by Sia William Joxr.s 
(As. Res. vol, 2 . p. 294). It agrees nearly with the text of Vasish'i'’ha cited 
by Munis'waka, and is confirmed in most instances by the MiiJmr/a Chinl<i>nei.’- 
The same .authority, confirmedwithrare exceptions by Vasish't’ha, Sa'calya, 
and the A hharan'a is quoted for the number of stars in each asterism. The works 
of Brahmegupta have not been accessible to roe: hut the Mur', Jji, an excel- 
lent commentary on the SULThtinta s,rm,uui'i, by Muni /wara, adduces from 
that author a statement of the positions of the stars; and remarks, that it is 
founded onXhe Br,thuesidd'hant(i, contained in the J^ishmd'hermotlara*. Ac- 
cordingly, I have found the same passage in the Brahmesidifhania, and verified 


• Anotiipr Brdhmeudd’ h-inta is entitled the Ss -ul^itsarJata, The author of the MunJu, therefore, 
tl^'stinguibhes the one to which he refers. 
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it by the gloss entitled J'tisand ; and I, therefore, ose the quotation without dis- 
trust. Later authorities, whose statements coincide exactly with some of the 
preceding (as Camala'cara in the Taiwavivha] would be needlessly inserted ; 
.but one (Mun'i'swara in the exhibiting the position 

of the stars dift’erentlj, is quoted in the annexed table. 

The manner of observing the places of the stars is not -explained in the original 
works first cited. The SufyasiMh/mla only hints briefly, that ‘ the astronomer 
should frame a sphere, and examine the apparent longitude and latitude 
Commentators -f-, remarking on this passage, describe the manner of the observa- 
tion : and the same description occurs, with little variation, in commentaries 
on the 'S/roman'/ They direct a spherical instrument (Golayanlra) to he 
constructed, according to instructions contained in a subsequent part of the text. 
This, as will be hereafter shewn, is precisely an armillary sphere. An additional 
circle graduated /or degrees and minutes, is directed to be suspended on the pins 
of the axis as pivots. It is named Vt^havahya or intersecting circle, and ap- 
pears to be a circle of declination. After noticing this addition to the instrument* 
the instructions jiroceed to the rectifying of the Golayaiitm or armillary sphere, 
which is to be placed, so that the axis shall point to the pole, and the horizon 
be true by a water level.. 

The instrument being thus placed, the observer is instructed to look at the 
star Rivait through a sight fitted to an orifice at the centre of the sphere ; and 


* Sfhutdvicshipa and Sphutudhruvaca ; which will be explained further on. 
f Ranganat’ha and Fhvo’haaa. 
j In the ViiandbhiihyM and in the Mariefu. 
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having found the star, to adjust by it the end of the sign Pisces on the cclip- 
tick. The observer is then to look, through the sight, at the yoga star of 
Aswiniy or of some other proposed object; and to bring the moveable circle of 
declination over it. The distance in degrees, from the intersection of this circle 
and ecliptick, to the end of Mim or Pisces, is its longitude (Shruvaca) in de- 
grees : and the number of degrees on the moveable circle of declination, from 
the same intersection to the place of the star, is its latitude (viahepa ) North or 
South *. 

The commentators -f further remark, that ‘ the latitude, so found, is (sphui’a ) 
apparent, being the place intercepted between the star and the ecliptick, on a 
circle passing through the poles; but the true latitude (asphuia) is found on a 
circle hung upon the poles of the celestial sphere, as directed in another place.’ 
The longitude, found as above directed, is, in like manner, the space intercepted 
between the origin of the ecliptick and a circle of declination passing through 
the star : differing, consequently, from the true longitude. The same commen- 
tators add; that the longitudes and latitudes, exhibited in the text, are of the 
description thus explained : and those, which are stated in the Sutya siddluhilu, 
are expressly affirmed to be adapted to the lime when the equinox did not differ 
from the origin of the ecliptick in the beginning of Misha. 

It is obvious, that, if the commentators have rightly understood tlic text of 


• Father Petau, and, after him, Bailly, for rensoiw stated by them (Uraiiol. Dissert. 2 2, 
Ast. Anc. p. 428.), are of opinion, that the ancient astronomers rcferied stars to the F.quatot , 
and that Eudoxus andHiPPABCHUs must be so understood, -when speaking of the longitudes ot 
stars. Perhaps the Greek astronomers, ’'ke the Hindus, reckoned longitudes upon tlie eclipticl-. 
intersected by circles of declination, in the manner, w hich has been explainei’. 
t Biivo ts AHA 13 the most explicit on this point. 
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their authors, the latitudes and longitudes, there given, require correction, h 
will indeed appear, in the progress of this inquiry, that the positions of star: 
distant from the ccliptick, as there given, -do not exactly correspond with the 
true latitudes and longitudes of the stars supposed to be intended : and the disa- 
greement may be accounted for, by the circumstance of the observations having 
been made in the manner above described. 

Another mode of observation is taught in the SidShanta sundara cited and 
expounded by the author of the SulcC hania idrvahhauv.ia. ‘ A tube, adapted to 
the summit of a gnomon, is directed towards the star on the meridian : and the 
line of the tube, pointed to the star, is prolonged by a thread to the ground. 
The line from the summit of the gnomon to the base is the hypothenuse ; the 
height of the gnomon is the perpendicular ; and its distance from the extremity 
of the thread is the base of the triangle. Therefore, as the hypothenuse is to its 
base, so is the radius to a base, from which the line of the angle, and consequently 
the angle itself, are known. If it exceed the latitude, the declination is south ; 
or, if the contrary, it is north. The right ascension of the star is ascertained 
by calculation from the hour of the night, and from the right ascension of the 
sun for that time. The declination of the corresponding point of the ccliptick 
being found, the sum of difference of the declinations, according as they are of 
the same or of different denominations, is the distance of the star from the 
ccliptick. The longitude of the same point is computed ; and from these de- 
ments, with the actual precession of the equinox, may be calculated the true 
longitude of the star; as also its latitude on a circle passing through the poles of 
the ccliptick. 

Such, if I have rightly comprehended the meaning in a single and not very 
accurate copy of the text, is the purport of the directions given in the S'ldd'hdnUi 
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sarvabhauma ; the only work, in which the true latitudes and longitudes of the 
stars are attempted to be given. All the rest exhibit the longitude of the star’s 
circle of declination, and its distance from the Ecliptick measured on that circle. 

I SUPPOSE the original observations, of which the result is copied from 
Bkahmegupta and the Surya sidShuntOy with little variation, by successive 
authors, to have been made about the time, when the vernal equinox was near 
the first degree of Mesha *. The pole then was nearly seventeen degrees and 
a quarter from its present position, and stood a little beyond the star near the ear 
of the Camelopard. On this supposition, it will be accordingly found, that the 
assigned places of the Naeshafras are easily reconcileable to the positions of stars 
likely to be meant. 

I SHALL here remark, that the notion of a polar star, common to the Indian 
and Grecian celestial spheres, implies considerable antiquity. It cannot have 
been taken from our present pole-star (a Ursa; minoris), which, as Mons. 
Bailly has observed (Astronomic Ancienne, p. 511), was remote frem the 
pole, when Eudoxus described the sphere; at which tune, according to the 
quotation of Hipparchus, there was a star situated at the pole of the world 
Bailly conjectures, as the intermediate stars of the sixth magnitude are too 
small to have designated the pole, that x Draconis was the star meant by Eudoxus, 


• Brahmegupta wrote soon after that period: and the Sury t Sidd' is \ robably a work of 
nearly the same age. Mr. Bentley consider^ it as more modern (A'l. Res. vol. d.) : it certainly 
cannot be more ancient^ lor the equinox must have .past the beginning of Mudia, er have been 
near it, when that woik was composed, 

t HirrAueiies. Comment, on Aratus, Lib. i. p.J/C). 

VoL. IX. 2U 
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■vi’hich had been at its greatest approximation to tb.e pole, little more than foOr 
tlcgrees from it, about 1236 years before Christ. It must have been distant, be- 
tween seven and eight degrees of a great circle, when Eudoxus wrote. Possi- 
bly the great star in the Dragon (. Draconisl, \sliich is situated very near to 
tiie circle described by the north pole round the pole of the ccliptick, had been 
previously designated as tlve polar star. It was within one degree of the north 
pole about 2836 y'cars before Christ. As we know, that the idea could not be 
taken from the star in the tail of Ursa minor, we are forced to choose between 
Baillt’s conjecture or the supposition of a still greater ‘antiquity. I should, 
therefore, be inclined to extend to the Indian sphere, his conjecture respecting 
t)ut of Eudoxus. 

i SHALL now proceed to compare the Kciahatf-as with the Mamils of the 
moon, or lunar mansions. 

I. jdixvini, now the first Naeshatra, but anciently the last but one, probably 
obtained its present situation at the head of the Indian asterisms, when the be- 
ginning of the Zodiack was referred to the first degree of Mesha, or the Ram, 
• .on the Hindu sphere. As measuring a portion of the Zodiack, it occupies the 
first icf of ; and us beginning follows immediately after the principal 

star in the last Naeshafra {Revoti), reckoned, by some exactly, by others 
nearly, opposite to the very conspicuous one, which forms the fourteenth 
asterism. Considered as a constellation, A/ a ini compresses three stars figured 
as a horse's head ; and the principal, which is also the northern one, is stated 
by all anctent authorities, in 10° N. and 8o E. from the beginning of Mesna. 

The first MnnziJ, or lunar mansion according to the Arabs, is entitled 
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Sherafan, (by the Persians corruptly called, as in tlie oblique ca^e, Shaataiv), 
and comprises two stars of the third magnitude on the head of Aries, in lat. 
6® 36', and 7° 51', N. and long. 26® 13', and 27° (Hvdk’s Hr.uGH eig, 
p. 58). With the add.tion of a third, also in the head of the Ram, the abter- 
ism is denominated Ash tit. The bright star of the 2d or 3d magnitude whicli 
is out of the figure of the Ram, according to Ulu&h bug, but on the no-^e ac- 
cording to Hipparchus cited by this author from Ptolemy, is determined 
Xsulih : it is placed in Lat. 30' N. and Long. ]“> 0^ 43', and is apparently tlie 
same with the principal star in the Indian astensm ; for Muhammed of Ttzin, 
in his table of declination and right ascension, expressly terms it the first star of 
the SheraUiin, (Hyde's Com. on Ulugh Beg’s tables, p. 07). 


Many Pandits, consulted by me, have concurred in pointing to the three 
bright stars in the head of Aries (a P and y) for the Indian constellation As'whn. 
The first star of Aries (a) was also shewn to Dr. Hunter, at Ujjayhn, for the 
principal one in this asterism; and Mr. Davis (As. Res. vol. 2. p. 2i6.) states 
the other two, as those which were pointed out to him by a tkilful native astro- 
nomer, for the stars that distinguish As'-ivini. The same three stars, but with 
the addition of three others, were indicated to Le Gentil, for this constellation 
fMem. Acad. Scicn. 1772. P. II. p. 209). I entertain therefore no doubt, that 
Sir W. Jones (As. Res. vol. 2, p. 2y8.) was right in placing the three stars of 
As'wini in, and near, the head of the Ram ; and it is evident, that the first 
Nucshatia of the I/n/dny is here rightly determined, in exact conformity with the 
first Lunar mansion of the Arabs ; although the longitude of * Arietis exceed, 
by half a degree, that which is deduced, for the end of Aswini, from the sup« 

2 u 2 
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posed situation of the Virgin’s spike opposite to the beginning of this NacShatra\ 
and although its circle of declination be 13° instead of 8° from the principal star 
ikfx Riviiti. 


II. Bharan i, the second Indian asterism, comprises three stars figured by the 

low or pudendum mulicbre : and all ancient authorities concur in placing tlie 
principal and southern star of t\m Naeshatra \n 12oN. The second Mrns,;'/, 
entitled Butain, is placed by Ulugh Beg (Hyde, p. 6l.) in Lat. 1° 12' and 
3° 12'; and this cannot possibly be reconciled with the Hindu constellation. 
But Muhammed odizin (See Hyde’s Commentary, p. p?), assigns to the bright 
star of BuUiin a declination of 23° N. exceeding by nearly 2° the declination 
allotted by him to Ndtih, or his first star in Shera/ain. This agrees with the 
difference between the principal stars of and Bharani ; and it may be in- 

ferred, that some among the Muhammedan astronomers have concurred with the 
Hindus, in referring the second constellation to stars that form Musca. There 
were no good grounds for supposing Bharani to correspond with three stars on 
the tail of the Ram (As. Res. vol. 2. p. 298 ); and I have no doubt, that the 
stars, which compose this Naeshatra^ have been rightly indicated to me, as three 
in Musca, forming a mangle almost equilateral : their brightness, and their equal 
distance from the first and third asterisms, corroborate this opinion, which will 
be confirmed by shewing, as will be done in the progress of this comparison, 
that the Nacshutras are not restricted to the limits of the Zodiack. 

III. Cl it lied, now the third, but formerly the first, Naeshatra, consists of six 
stars figured as a knife or razor, and the principal and southern staris placed in 
4’° or 5° N. and in 05 sixths of degrees (or 1° 50 ') from its own commencement. 
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according to the Surya sMhdntay or 37° 26 ' to 38° from the beginning of 
Meshat according io the SiJd'hdnta siromam, and Grahatdghava, respective!)’. 
This longitude of the circle of declination corresponds nearly with that of the 
bright star in the Pleiades, which is 40° of longitude distant from the principal 
star of Revaii. 

The stars, indicated by Ulugh beg for Thurayyd, also correspond exactly 
with the Pleiades; and these were pointed out to the Jesuit missionaries*, as 
they have since been to every other inquirer, for the third Naeshutra. If any 
doubt existed. Mythology might assist in determining the question ; for tl.e 
Cn7//ctfrare six nymphs, who nursed Scanda, the God of war, named from 
these, his foster mothers, Ca'rtice'va or Sha'nma'tura. 

IV. We retain on our celestial globes the Arabick name of the fourth lunar 
mansion Dehardn (or with the article, Aldebaran) : applied by us, however, ex- 
clusively to the bright star called the Bull’s-eye ; and which is unquestionably 
the same with the principal and eastern star of Rohini, placed in 4^° or 5° S. and 
49 ^° E. by the Hindu waiters on Astronomy. This Isacshalra, figured as a 
wheeled carriage, comprises five stars, out of the seven which the Greeks named 
the Hyades, The Arabs, however, like the Hindus, reckon five stars only in 
the asterism ; and Sir W. Jones rightly supposed them to be in the head and 
neck of the Bull ; they probably are m ? y S t Tauri, agreeably to Mens. 
Bailly’s conjecture (Ast.lnd. p. 120) . 


Costard ? Hist, of Ast, p.61, BaillyAst. Ind. p.l3i. 
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Hiiulu astronomers define a point in this constellation, of some importance 
in their fanciful astrology. According to the Surya suItT hdnla, when a planet 
is in the 7th degree of f^rhha (Taurus) and has more than two degrees of south 
latitude, or, as commentators expound the passage^ 2° 40' ; the planet is said 
to cut the cart of Roh'tni. This is denominated sacai'al^huia, or the section of 
the wain. Lalla and the Grahaldghava give nearly the same definition ; and 
it is added in the work last mentioned, that, when Mars, Saturn and the Moon 
are in that .position (which occurs, in regard to the moon, wlxen the node is 
eight nacshalras distant from Ptmarvasu, and might happen in regard to the rest 
during anotlicr Yuga), tlie world is involved in great calamity. Accordingly, 
the Purams contain a legendary story of Dasatat'ha's dissuading Saturn from so 
traversing the constellation Rohm. 

V. Mrigasiras the fifth Kacihatr-Uy represented by an antelope’s liead, contains 
three stars ; the same which constitute the fifth lunar mansion Ilahdh ; for the 
distance of S. .assigned to the northern star of this Nacshaira, will agree 
with no other but one of the three in the head of Orion. The difference of 
longitude (24° to 25|^°) from CrUtica corresponds with sufficient exactness; and 
so does the longitude of its circle of declination (62° to 63°) from the end of 
Revat 'i ; since the true longitude of a Orionis, from tire principal star in Revuti 
{I Piscium), is 63 j°. It was a mistake to suppose this asterism to comprise 
stars in the feet of Gemini, or in the Galaxy (As. Res. vol. 2. p. 298), 


VI. A'ulra, the sixth Naeshatra, consists of a single bright star, described 
as a gem, and placed in 9° S. by one authority, but in 1 1° by others, and at tlie 
distance of 4l° to 4° in longitude from the last asterism. This indicates the star 
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m the shoulder of Orion ( a . Orionis) ; not, as was conjectured by Sir William 
Jones, the star in the knee of Pollux (As. Kes. 2. p. 298). 

The sixth lunar mansion is named by the Arabs, ILmiih; and comprises two 
stars in the feet of the second twin, according to Ull gh beg, though others 
make it to be his shoulder (Hyde, Com. p. 7. and 44). Muhammed of Ttzm 
allots five stars to this constellation ; and the Kanm, among various meanings of 
Hunah, says, that it is a name for five stars in the left arm of Orion ; remarking, 
also, that the lunar mansion is named Tahayi, comprising three slais caUed 
i ' aliyut . Either way however, the Indian and Arabian asterisms appear in this 
instance irreconcilcable. 

VII. The seventh Naeshatra, entitled Pmarvasu, and represented by a house, 
or, according to a Sariscrtt work cited by Sir William Jones (As. Res. v. 2. p. 
295), a bow, is stated by astronomers as including four stars, among which the 
principal and eastern one is 30«> or 32° from the fifth asterism ; but placed by all 
authorities m 0° N, This agrees with (P Geminorum) one of the two stars in 
the heads of the tw'ins, which together constitute the seventh lunar mansion 
Ziraa, according to Mohammed of Tusi and Muhammed of Tizm and other 
Arabian authorities (Hyde on Ulugh beg, p. 43). 

It appears from a rule of Simsait grammar*, that Putiarvcisu, as a name for 
a constellation, is properly dual, implying, as it may be supposed, two stars. 
On this ground, a conjecture may be raised, that Fuiuirvasu originally comprised 
two stars, though four arc now assigned to it. Accordingly, that number is re- 
tained ir, • SacaJju sanhita. 


* Panini i.ii. 63. 
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It may be further observed, that the seventh lunar mansion of the Arabs 15 
named Z/raa ul ased according to Juhari and others cited by Hyde (Com, on 
Ulugh beg, p. 44) ; and that the Kamus makes this term to be the name of 
eight stars in the form of a bow. 

Upon the whole, the agreement of the Indian and Arabian constellations is 
here apparent, notwithstanding a variation in the number of the stars ; and I 
conclude, that comprises, conformably with Sik William Jones’s 

supposition (As. Res. vol, 2. p. 2f)p), stars in the heads of the twins ; viz. «, G, 
Geminoruin ; and which were indicated to Dr. Hunter by a Hindu astronomer 
at Vjjaspi ; to which, perhaps, 6 and t may be added to complete the number 
of four. 

VIII. Pushya, the eighth asterism, is described as an arrow ; and consists of 
three stars, the chief of which, being also the middlemost, has no latitude, and 
is 12° or 13° distant from the seventh asterism, being placed by Hindu astrono.- 
mers in 106° of longitude. This is evidently Cancri ; and docs not differ widely 
from the CTghth lunar mansion Nethrah, which, according to Ulugh beg and 
others (Hyde’s Com. p, 45), consists of two stars, including the nebula of 
Cancer. The Indian constellation comprises two other stars, besides i Cancri, 
which are perhaps 7 and 0 of the same constellation; and Sir William 
Jones’s conjecture, that it consists of stars in the body and claws of Cancer, was 
not far from the truth. 

IX. The ninth asterism, ^s'Usha, contains five stars figured as a potter’s 
wheel, and of which the principal or eastern one is placed in 7° S. and, ac- 
cording to different tables, 107°, 106°, or 10&°, E. This appears to be in- 
tended for the bright star in the southern claw of Cancer Cancri,) 
and cannot be reconciled with the lunar mansion Tarf or Tarfah. 
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which comprises two stars (Hyde’s Com. p. 8.) near the lion’s eye; the 
'■jorthernmost being placed by Muhammed of Ttzm in 2-1® of N. decliiiauou 
(Hyde’s Com. p. 101). The Jesuit missionaries, if rightly quoted by Costard 
(Hist, of Aslr. p. 51) made Ailesha correspond with the briglit stars in the heads 
of Castor and Pollux, together with Procyon.” This is evidently erroneous. 
Sir William Jones's supposition, that might answer to the face and 

name of Leo, nearly concurs with the Arabian determination of this lunar man- 
sion, but disagrees with the place assigned to the stars by Hindu astronomers. 
Bailly committed the same mistake, when he affirmed, that Ail-Jui is the 
Lion’s head. (Astr. Ind. p. 328). 

X. The tenth asterism Mag'hu contains, like the last, fiv'e stars; but which 
are figured as a house. The principal or southern one has no latitude, and, ac- 
cording to all authorities, has 1 29® longitude. This is evidently llegulus (x Lc- 
onis) : which is exactly 1 297 distant from the last star m Rivatt. 

According to the Jesuits cited by Costard, ha answers to the lion s 
mane and heart ; and the tenth lunar mansion of the Arabians, Jchhah, comprises 
ihree (some say four) stars, nearly in the longitude of the Lion s heart (Hyde s 
Ulugh Beg, p. 74. and Com. p. 46). In this instance, therefore, the Indian 
and Arabian divisions of the Zodiack coincide : and it is owing to an ov'ersight, 
that Sir William Jones states the Naeshatra as composed of stars in the Lion’s 
leg and haunch. It appears to consist of » 7 ^ >1 and > Leonis. 

It 

XT. T- u stars, constituting the eleventh Naeshajra, or preceding 
Phalgunt, which is represented by a couch or bedstead, are detennmed 
by the place of the chief star (the northernmost according to the Surya suld - 

VoL. IX. 2 X 
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ht»ta) in 12° N. and 144° E. or, according to BnAHMEGUf ta, the SirSinat/i and 
tht Gral/a/ii^liiiva 147® or 148° E. They are probably ^ and 6 Leonis ; the same 
which form the lunar mansion TMbrah or Kherlan (Hyde’s Ulugh Beg, p. 7^* 

and Com. p. 47). 


It may be conjectured, that Brahmegupta and Bha'scara selected the 
southern for the principal star; while the Surya sldd'hania took the northern : 
hence the latitude, stated by those several Hindu authorities, is the mean be- 
tween both stars ; and the difference of longitude, compared to the preceding 
and subsequent asterisms, may be exactly reconciled upon this supposition. 

XII. Two other stars, constituting the twelfth NucsJmira, or following PhaU 
gum, which is likewise figured as a bed, are ascertained by the place of one of 
them (the northernmost) in 13°N. and 155° E. This indicates i- Leonis ; the 
same which singly constitutes the Arabian lunar mansion S'erfah (Hyde's 
U i.uGH Beg, p. 78. and Clom. p. 47.), though Muhammed of Tizin seems to 
hint that it consists of more tlian one star (Hyde, p. 102). By an error regard- 
ing the origin of the ecliptick on the Indian sphere, Sin William Jones refers 
to the preceding Nueshaita, the principal star of this asterism. 

XIII. Hiista., the thirteenth Naeshatm, has Uie name and figure of a hand ; 
■and is suitably made to contain five stars. The principal one, towards the west, 
next to the north-western star, is placed according to all authorities in 1 1° S.- and 
1 70° E. This can only belong to the constellation Corvus ; and accordingly five 
stars in that constellation (* j3 y J i Corvi), have been pointed out to me by Hindu 
astronomers for this Naeshatra, 
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Aivwoy the thirteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, is described as containing 
the same number of stars, situated under Virgo, and so disposed as to resemble 
the letter Alif. They arc placed by Ulugh Beg in the wing (Hyde’s Ulugh 
Beg, p. 80). 

In this instance the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiack have nothing 
in common but the number of stars and their agreement of longitude. It ap- 
pears, however, from a passage cited from Sufi by Hyde (Com. p. S'l), that 
the Arabs have also considered the constellation of Corvus as a mansion of th** 
moon.) 

XIV. The fourteenth Nacshaira, figured as a pearl, isasmgle star named 

Chilra. It is placed by the Surya suMlianta in 2° S. and ISO^^ E ; and by Buaii- 
MEGUPTA, the S'lrom&m and Graha I^tighuva, in or 2°S. and 163® E. 
This agrees with the virgin’s spike Virginis ;) and Hindu astronomers have 
always pointed out that star for Chitta. Tlie same star constitutes the fourteenth 
lunar mansion of the Arabs, named from \tSimac ul aazil. Le Gentie’s con- 
jecture*, that the fourteenth comprises the two stars ^ and £ Virginia 

was entirely erroneous. And Mons. Bailly was equally incorrect in placing S 
Virginis in the middle of this asterism (Astr. Ind. p. 227). 

XV. Another single star constitutes the fifteenth Nueshuta, Swa/j, repre- 
sented by a coral bead. The Surya sh/rf/ranfa, Brahmegupta, the Si/oinani 
and Graha kghava, concur in placing it in 37® N. They differ one degree in 
the longitude of its circle of declination ; three of these authorities making it 
199'’, and the other 108®. 

The only conspicuous star, nearly in the situation thus assigned to S-xati^ 

* Bailly Ait. Ind. p. 22,". 

2 X 2 
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\3Lad the Indian astronomers would hardly travel so far from tlie Zodiack to seek 
an obscure star;) is Arcturus, 33° N, of the cclij>tick in the circle of declina- 
tion, and I ()6® E. from the principal star of Rh<aii. I am therefore disposed to 
believe, that has been rightly indicated to me by a native astronomer who 
pointed out Arctorus for this Naeshatra. The longitude, stated by Mun'is'vvaka 
(viz. less than Chitra)^ indicates the same star: but, if greater reliance be 
placed on his latitudes, the star intended may be « Boo/ is. At all events, Mows,. 
Bailly mistook, when he asserted, on the authority of Le Gentil, that the 
fifteenth Kaeshatra is marked by « Virgin is ; and that this star is situated at the 
beginning of the Naeshatra (Ast. Ind, p. 139 and 227). 

The InAan asterism totally disagrees with the lunar mansion Ghafr, consisting 
■of three stars in the Viigin’s foot, according to Uluch Beg (Hyde, p. 82 . and 
Com. p. 50) 4 but in, or near, the balance, according to others (ibid), 

XVI. Vmc'ha, the sixteenth Haeshatra^ consists of four stars described as a 
festoon. Authorities differ little as to the situation of the principal and northern- 
most star : placing it in 1", !'» 2o', or 1° 30' S. and in 212*^, 212° 5' or 213° E. 
The latitude seems to indicate the bright star in the southern scale (» Librsc), 
though the longitude disagree for this suggests a remote star (possibly x Librae), 
f apprehend the first to be nearest the truth ; and hence 'conclude the four stars 
to be * > ‘ Librae and y Scorpii. 

The sixteenth lunar mansion named Zubartah or Ziibaniyah, is according to 
Muhammed of Ti-sin (Hyde, Com. i04), the bright star in the northern scale 
(f3 Librae), which SirWilmam Jones supposed to be the fifteenth Naeshatra. 

Father Souciet, by whom Corona Borealis is stated for the asterism 
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Usacha, is censured by Sir W. Jones, under an impression, that all the Nac- 
^hatras must be sought within the Zodiack. The information, received by Father 
SouciET, does appear to have been erroneous; but the same mistake was com- 
mitted by a native astronomer, who showed to me the same constellation for 
J'lsacha ; and the Naeshatms are certainly not restricted to tl>e neiglihourhood 
of the ecliptick. 

XVII. Four stars, (or, according to a different reading, three,) described 
as a row of oblations, that is, in a right line, constitute the seventeentli Nimha- 
tra named Anurad'hd. Here also, authorities differ little as to the situation of 
the chief and middlemost star; which is placed in 3 ®, or 2®, or ]®45' S. and in 
224® or 224° 5 ' E. This must intend the star near the head of the scorpion 
{S Scorpionis) ; and the aaerism probably comprises j3 J t and /> Scorpionis. 

The seventeenth lunar mansion of the Arabs called kUJ or Idilujehhuh^ con- 
tains four (some say three, and others six *,) stars lying in a straight line. Those, 
assigned by Ulugh Beo (Hyde, p. 87.) for this mansion, are ^ y r- Scor- 
pionis. 

Here the Indian and Arabian divisions appear to concur exactly ; and Sir 
W. Jones (As, Res. 2. p. 299 ), as well as the Missionaries cited by Costard 
(Hist. Astr. p. 51), have apparently understood the same stars; thougii the 
latter extend the Na^shatra to the constellation Serpentarius. 

XVIII. Jyesht'ha, the eighteenth Naeshatra, comprises three stars figured as 


• Hr re’s Com.p. ai. 
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a lino-. In ret^ard to this, also, authorities are ncaily agreed in the position of 
the principal and middlemost star, placed in 4°, or 3® S. and in 22()*, 
22y° 5', or 230° E. This position dearly indicates Antares or the Scorpion’s 
heart (* Scorpionis) ; which is also the eighteenth lunar mansion named A', //A or 
KiilhrAh-iib. The three stars of the Indian asterism may be « «•& r Scorpionis. 

'XIX. The nineteenth asterism, Mnla, represented by a Lion’s tail, contains 
eleven stars, of which the characteristick one, the easternmost, is placed in 9°, 
8^° or 8° S. and in 24 1° or 242° E. Although the latitude of u Scorpionis be 
five degrees too great, there seems little doubt, that cither that, or the star east 
of it marked must be intended; and this determination agrees with the I8th 
lunar mansion of the Arabs called Shaulah, consisting of two stars near the scor- 
pion’s sting. The Hindu asterism probably includes all the stars placed by us 
in the Scorpion’s tail, viz. £ »i 9 1 x x u and ► Scorpionis. 

XX. The twentieth Naeshatra, entitled preceding A'^hiiiTha, figured as an 
elephant’s itooth, or as a couch, cossists of two stars, of w'hich the most northern 
one is placed in 5h° 5J° or 5° S. and 254° or 255° E, This suits with S Sagitta- 
rii, which is also one of the stars of the twentieth lunar mansion called Naaiii. 
It consists of four, or, according to some authorities, of eight, stars. The Indian 
asterism seemingly comprises J & i Sagittarii. 

XXI. Two stars constitute the twenty-first asterism, named the subsequent 
AshMha, which is represented by a couch or by an elephant’s tooth. The 
principal star, which also is the most northerly one, is placed in 5 ° S. ^and 26O0, 
or 2610 E, This agrees with a star in the body of Sagittarius (t Sagittarii), and 
the other star is perhaps the one marked f . 
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The twenty-first lunar mansion of the Arabians, named Balduh, comprises she 
stars, two of which are placed by Mohammed of 7/s/« in Declination 11° &: 
l6®. One of these must be a star in the head of Sagittarius. Some authors, on 
the contrary, describe the lunar mansion as destitute of stars (Hyde, Com. on 
Ulugh Beg, p. 9.) At all events, the Hindu and Arabian divisions appear, 
in this instance, to be but imperfectly reconcileable. 

XXTI. Thkee stars, figuredas a triangle, or as the nut of the floating Trapa, 
form the twenty-second asterism, named Abhijit ; which, in the modern Indian 
astronomy, does not occupy an equal portion of tlie cdiptick with the other 
Kilcshatras, but is carved out of the contiguous divisions. Its place (meaning 
that of its brightest star) is very remote from the Zodiack ; being in 60° or t)'2° N. 
The longitude of its circle of declination, according to different authorities, is 
2(35°, 206* 40', or 268". Probably the bright star in the Lyre is meant. It was 
shown to Dr. Huntek, at Vjjiijini for the chief stai \n Abhijtt •, and the same 
was pointed out to me, for the asterism, by a Hindu astronomer at this place. 

The Arabian lunar mansion Zrti'i//, consists of two stars (some reckon four*) 
in the horns of Capricorn, totally disagreeing with the Indian Naeshutra. 

XXIII. S'ravitnii, the twenty-third NucAjuim, represented by tliree footdtp^, 
contains three stars, of which one, the middlemost, is by all authorities placed in 
30® N. but they differ as to its longitude ; the Smju siddhanla placing it in 280® ; 
Brahmegupta and S' n omani, in 278®; and the GrahaUghava in 


* Ui-UGU Bi.r„ p. <) 4 , and Hyde’s Com. 5i . 
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Tile assigned latitude indicates the bright star in the eagle, whence the three 
maj' be inferred to be * j3 and y Aquilac. 

The twenty-third mansion of the moon, called by the Arabs Bala, consists 
of two stars in the left hand of Aquarius. Consequently the Arabian and 
Hindu divisions are here at variance. 

XXIV. Uhantsli Cha, the twenty-fourth asterism, is represented by a drum or 
tabor. It comprises four stars, one of which (the westernmost) is placed in 
36° N. and, according to the Stay a skid han! a, Bjiahmegupta and the S'lroman't, 
in 2po« E. though the Grahalag' hava state 286° only. This longitude of the 
circle of declination, and the distance of the star on it from the ecliptick, indicate 
the Dolphin ; and the four stars probablyare « (3 y and S Delphini. The same 
constellation is mentioned by the Jesuit missionaries as corresponding to D'ha^ 
vish't'hu (CosTABD, p. 51) : and there can be little doubt, that the ascertain- 
ment is correct. The longitude, stated .by MuN'is'wAn\, (viz. 294° 12') 
supports the conclusion, though his latitude (26° 25 ') be too small. To determine 
accurately the jiositionof this Naeshatra is important, as the solstitial colure, ac- 
cording to the ancient astronomers, passed through the extremity of it, and 
through the middle of AHcsha. 

The twenty-fourth mansion, called by the Arabs Sdud, comprises two stars in 
Aquarius (P and ^Aquarii); totally disagreeing w'ith the Hindu division. 

XXV. Saiah'hisht, the twenty-fifth Naeshatra, is a cluster of a hundred 
stars figured by a circle. The principal one, or brightest, has no latitude j or 
only a third, or at the utmost half, a degree of south latitude ; and all the tables 
concur in placing it in long. 320®. This will suit best with x Aquarii. 
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These hundred stars may be sought in the stream from the Jar, where Sm 
William Jones places the Nacs1iatra% and in the right leg of Aquarius. 

Akhlnyah, the twenty»fifth lunar mansion, is stated to consist of three stai";, 
only, which seem to be the three in the wrist of the right hand of Aquanus 
(Hvde’s Com. p. 55). However, it appears from Ulugh Beg’s tables, as well 
as from Muhammed of Tizins, that four stars are assigned to this mansion 
(Hyde, p. 99. and Com. p. 95.) 

The Hindu and Arabian asterisms differ, here less widely, than in the instances 
lately noticed : and a passage, cited by Hyde from Fxrozabadi, even inti- 
mates the circular figure of the constellation (Com. p. 10). 

XXVI. The twenty-sixth of the Indian asterisms, called the preceding 
Bhddrapada, consists of two stars represented by a couch or bed, or else by a 
double headed figure ; one of which is placed by Hindu astronomers in 24° N. 
and 325° or 326° E. The only conspicuous star, nearly in that situation, is the 
briglit star in Pegasus (* Pegasi) ; and the other may be tl.v iiearest consideration 

Pegasi). I should have considered j3 Pegasi to be the second star of this 
NacsJiatra, were not itsy^^-iz or chief star expressly said to be the most northerly. 
Muliaclilm, the 26th lunar mansion, consists of the two brightest stars in Pegasus 
(« and ,3 ♦); and thus the two divisions of the Zodiack nearly concur. 

XXVIT. Two other stars constitute the 27th lunar mansion named the 
subsequent Bhadtapada. They are figured as a twin, or person with a dou- 

. . ■ I I I - ■ ■■' I— — 11 III • —I— —I I ■ 'g ■ — I— — — — 

* i lviu/s Uluoh Beg, p. 53, aud Co.n. p. 34. 
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l)le face, or else as a couch. The position of one of them (the most northerly) 
is stated in 26^ or 27° N. and 337° E. I suppose the bright star in the head of 
Andromeda to he meant ; and the other star to be the one in the extremity of 
th& wing of Pegasus (y Pegasi). This agrees exactly with the 27th lunar man- 
sion of the Arabians, called Mmkkhtr. For Ulugh Beg assigns those stars to 
it (Hyde, p. S3. Com. p. 34 . and 35.) 

XXVIII. The last of the twenty-eight astcrisms is named Revati, and com- 
prises thirty- two stars figured as a tabor. All authorities agree, that the principal 
star^ which should be the southernmost, lias no latitude, and two of them assert 
no longitude ; but some make it ten minutes short of the origin of the ecli])tick, 
VIZ. 359® 50 '. T!iis clearly marks the star on the ecliptick in the string of the 
fishes (C Piscium) ; and the ascertainment of it is important in regard to the 
adjustment of the Hmclu sphere. 

The Arabick name of the 28 th mansion, Ruha, signifying a cord, seems to 
indicate a star nearly in the same position. But the constellation, as described by 
JuHABi cited byGoLius, consists of a multitude of stars in the shape of a fish, 

- and termed Bclnulhut ; in the navel of which is the lunar mansion : and Muham- 
MED o( Tizin, with some others, also makes this lunar mansion to be the same 
with BetmC Ihut, which appears, however, to be the bright star in the girdle of 
Andromeda (i 3 Andromedm) ; though others describe it as the northern fish, 
extending, however, to the horns of the ram (Hyde’s Com. p. 10, 35, and 
Qt)). The lunar mansion and Indian asterism are, therefore, not rcconcileable 
in this last instance. 

The result of the comparison shows, I hope satisfactorily, that the Indian 
astcrisms, which mark the divisions of the ecliptick, generally consist of nearly 
<hc same stars, which constitute the lunar mansions of the Arabians : but, in a 
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few instances, they essentially differ. The Hindus have likevMse adopted the 
division of the Ecliptick and Zodiack into twelve signs or constellations, 
agreeing in figure and designation with those of the Greeks ; and differing 
merely in the place of the constellations, which are carried on the Indian sphere 
a few degrees further west than on the Grecian. That the JlniJus took the hint 
of this mode of dividing the ecliptick from the Greeks, is not perhaps altogether 
improbable ; but, if such be the origin of it, they have not implicitly received 
the arrangement suggested to them, but have reconciled and adapted it to their 
own ancient distribution of the ecliptick into twenty-seven parts *. 

In like manner, they may have cither received or given the hint of an armil- 
lary sphere as an instrument for astronomical observation : but certainly they 
have not copied the instrument which was described by Piolemy ; for the con- 
struction differs considerably. 

In the Arabick Epitome of the Almagest entitled Tiifir’ntilmejesfii, the ai 
miliary sphere (Zat ul halk) is thus described. “ Two eoual circles arc placed 
at right angles ; the one representing the ecliptick, the other the solstitial colurc. 
Two pins pass through the poles of the ecliptick ; and two other pins are placed 
on the poles of the equator. On the twd first pins, arc suspended a couple of 
circles, moving the one within, the other witlioul, the first mentioned circles, and 

* According to the longituck of the till cc biightct siaii of Aiies, as stated by \'\ 7 . 

10 40', 7*^ 10' and O’c -JO', (I quote irom an Aiabirk epitome of the Alringe,t)j the origin ot 
the eclipUcA', in the Greek book which is nio-.t liktly to liat,“ become known in India, i-. ti^ 20' 
from ihc jtar.wli.eli tlie Himlus have selected to mark the comm' ncimtiUof the ecliptick. 

•1 Ry the celebrated Ncsiktodin' Tt'si ; trom the Aia!ii,k vt-i^ion ot I»’h>k SI^ IIuKFt 
’.vbich was levised by Thahit. 


2 Y 2 
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representing two fccondarics of the ecliptick. On the two other pins a ciTclc i» 
placed, which encompasses tlie whole instrument, and within which the different 
circles turn : it represents the meridian. Within the inner secondary of the 
ecliptick. a circle is •Tittcd to if, in the same plane, and turning in it. This is 
adapted to measure latitudes. To this internal circle, two apertures, or sights, 
opposite to each other, and without its plane, are adapted, like the sights of an 
instrument for altitudes. The armillary sphere is complete when consisting of 
these six circles. The ecliptick and secondaries are to be graduated as minutely 
as may be practicable. It is best to place both secondaries, as by some directed, 
within the ecliptick, (instead of placing one of them without it,) that the com- 
plete revolution of the outer secondary may not be obstructed by the pins at the 
poles of the equator. The Meridian, likewise, should be doubled, or made to 
consist of two circles ; the external one graduated, and the internal one moving 
within it. Tims the pole may be adjasted at its proper elevation above the hori- 
zon of any place. The instrument so constructed consists of seven circles. 

“ It is remarked, that when the circle, representing the meridian, is placed in 
the plane of the true meridian, so that it cuts the plane of the horizon at right 
angles, and one of the poles of the equator is elevated above the horizon 
conformably with the latitude of the place ; then the motions of all the circles 
round the poles represent the motions of the universe. 

“ After rectifying the meridian, if it be wished to observe the sun and moon 
together, the outer secondary of the ecliptick must be made to intersect the 
ecliptick at the sun’s place for that time : and the solstitial colure must be 
moved until the place of intersection be opposite to the sun. Both circles arc 
*hus adiustcd to their true places; or if any other object, but the sun, be 
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obsen-ed, the colure is turned, until the object be seen in its proper place, on 
that secondary referred to the ecliptick ; the circle representing the ecliptick, 
being at the same time in the plane of the true ecliptick and in its proper situa- 
tion. Afterwards, the inner secondary is turned towards the moon (or to any 
^ star intended to be observed), and the smaller circle within it^ bearing the two 
sights, is turned, until the moon (or to any star intended to be observed), and 
the smaller circle within it, bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon be 
seen in the line of the apertures. The intersection of the secondary circle and 
ecliptick is the place of the moon in longitude; and the arc of die secondary, 
between the aperture and the ecliptick, is the latitude of the moon on either side 
(North or South).” 

The same instrument, as described by Montucla from the text of Ptoeemy 
( 1. 3. c. 2.*), consists of six circles: first, a large circle representing the me- 
ridian ; next, four circles united together, representing tlie equator, ecliptick 
and two colures, and turning within the first circle on the poles of the equator ; 
lastly, a circle turning on the poles of the ecliptick. furnished with sights and 
nearly touching, on its concave side, the circumference of the ecliptick. 

The armillary sphere, described by the Arabian epitomiser, differs, thercrorc, 
from Ptolemy’s, in omitting the equator and equinoctial colure, and adding an 
inner secondary of the ecliptick, which, as well as the meridian, is doubled. 

According ioLalande, the astrolabe of Ptolemy, from which Ty cue 
Brahe dedved his equatorial a*millary, consisted only of four circles: two 


• Hist, des Maiheai. 1. p. 301. 
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placed at right angles to represent the ecliptick and solstitial colurc ; a thud 
turning on the poles of the ecliptick and serving to mark longitudes; and a 
fourth, within the other three, furnished with sights to observe celestial objects 
and mea'iure their latitudes and longitudes*. 

Whether the ancient Greeks had any more complicated instrument formed 
on similar principles, and applicable to astronomical observations, is perhaps 
uncertain. We have no detailed description of the instrument, which Ancnr- 
MEDEs is said to have devised to represent the phenomena and motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; nor any sufficient hint of its construction ; nor does Ci- 
cero’s account of the sphere exhil^tcd by Posidonius J suggest a distinct no- 
tion of its structure. 

Among the Arabs, no addition is at present known to have been made to the 
Armillary sphere, between the period when the Almagest was translated and 
the time of Aehazen, who wrote a treatise of optics, in which a more com- 

• I.AI.ANDE Abtrott. 1.13. (§2279). 

t If Claudlan’s epigraHion the subject of it was founded upon am aiitliouty, ihc lastiument* 
must have been a sort of orrery, enclosed in glass. 

Vide Claud, epig. Cicero. Tusc. Qures. I. 1 Nat. Deo. 2. 35. 

X Cic. Xat. Deo. 2. 34. 

§ Jn the //(/frj year 212, or A. D. 82/, by Alhazen ben Yusff with the aid of Sbr&iln 
(Moxtl CLA, 2. p. 301) j or rather by JsffA& bfn Honrn, whose death is placed about the ILjira 
year 2(iO (D’Hi Rjii LoT, p. 455). According to xhe Cathfulzun, Isiiak’s vei slon was e])itom\sed 
by H\.im pen Yusef, by Tjcabit ben Kakeah, and by Nasirudoiv Tusi. Other versions, 
howcviTj arc mentioned : paiticularly, one by {Iajab, said U> have been cor-rected hrsl by Honen 
»iLN IsHVK, and atierward^ byTuAiiiT; another by Th\bit himself; and a third by Muni urn 
wiHY VH. A different acccunt is likewise given ol thejCcarliest translation of the Ahfu^cU, w'hich 
ib ascribed to Abu HI^AN and Salman, wdio arc said to have completed it, after the failure of 
other learned men, who had previously attemp led the translation. Mention is also made of a 
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plicated instrument, than that of Ptolemy, is described. Alhazes’s armillary 
sphere is stated to have been the prototype of Tycho Brahe's * ; but neither 
the original treatise, nor the Latin translation of it, are here procurable ; and 1 
am therefore unable to ascertain whether the sphere, mentioned by the Arabian 
author, lesemblcd that described by Indian astronomers. At all events, lie is 
more modern -f-, than the oldest of the Hindu writers whom I shall proceed to 
quote 

The construction of the Armillary sphere is briefly and rather obscurely 
taught in the Surya s\d(Jhanta. The following is a literal translation. 

“ Let the astronomer frame the surprising structure of the terrestrial and ce- 
lestial spheres. 

« Ha VINO caused a wooden globe to be made, [of such size] as he pleases, 
to represent the earth ; with a staff for the axis, passing through the center, and 


version by Ibrahim ben S\lat, revised by Huben. But none of these translaiions are anterior 
to the gib century of the (!'hristlan era. 

* Adhibuit (Tydio) Armillarc qnoddara instrunicntum, quoJ tamen comperi ego poslium, et 
adhibitum olim fuisse ante Tychoncm ab AlhaaSeno, lib. 7 . opt. C. 1. prop. 15 et \ itdl. lib. 
10. propos. 'I 9 . cujus instrumenti astronomice collocali opc, aique usu, (vide instiunKiituni mul- 
tiplex armilJareapud 'Tycho^ in jMechanicis AfitrononjliC) eaudem ekvatioiiem laKani sciajju-- 
loriim invenit, quain per alia, duo dlvcisa instrumenta, com|>crcrat. 

Btsinu Ajnar^it* 

’f He wrote his treatise on opticks and otliei works about the year 

Bip^, Dut. 

X BHASCAtiA floUMshed in ilic middle of the twelfth century 5 being born, he him eli 
informs us, iu ihe Saca year 2003, answering to A. D, 1114. But the Surya is more 


ancient. 
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exceeding the globe at both ends ; let him place the supporting hoops * , as also 
the equinoctial circle. 

Thuer circles must be prepared, (divided for signs and degrees,) the radiuo 
bf which must agree with the respective diurnal circles, in proportion to the 
equinoctial : the three circles should be placed for the Ram and following signs, 
respectively, at the proper declination in degrees, N. or S. ; the same answer 
contrariwise for the Crab and other signs. In like manner, three circles are placed 
in the southern hemisptere, for the Balance ai'id the rest, and contrariwise foi 
Capricorn and the remaining signs. Circles are similarly placed on both hoops 
for the astcrisms in both hemispheres, as also ioi Ahh'tjit-, and for the seven 
Wshis, Agaslya^ Brahme and other stars. 

“ Ih the middle of all these circles is placed the equinoctial. At the inter- 
section of that and the supporting hoops, and distant from each other half the 
signs, the two equinoxes sliould be determined ; and the two solstices, at the 
degrees of obliquity from the equinoctial ; and the places of tlie Ram and the 
rest, in the order of the signs, should be adjusted by the strings of the curve. 
Another circle, thus passing from equinox to equinox, is named the ecliptick ; 
and by this path, the sun, illuminating worlds, for ever travels. The moon and 
the other planets are seen deviating from their nodes in the ecliptick, to the ex- 
tent of their respective greatest latitudes [within the Zodiack].” 

The author proceeds to notice the relation of the great circles 
before mentioned to the horizon ; and observes, that, whatever place 
Jbe assumed for the apex of the sphere, the middle of the heavens for that 


They are tire Colurcs. 
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place is its horizon. He concludes by showing, that the instrument may be 
made to revolve with regularity, by means of a current water ; and hints, that 
the appearance of spontaneous motion may be given, by a concealed mechanism, 
for which quicksilver is to be employed. The manner of using this instrument 
for astronomical observations has been already explained (p. 326). 

More ample instructions for framing anarmillary sphere are delivered in the 
Sidd'haiila s'iromani. The passage is too long for insertion in this place ; and I 
reserve it for a separate article, on account of the explanations which it re- 
quires, and because it leads to the considerations of other topicks ♦, which cannot 
be sufficiently discussed in the present essay. A brief abstract of Bha'scara’s 
description may here suffice. In the center he places a small globe to represent 
the earth encompassed with circles for the orbits of the planets arranged like 
the cutA'ed lines in a spider’s web. On an axis passing through the poles of the 
earth, and prolonged on both sides, a sphere, or assemblage of circles, is sus- 
pended, by means of rings or tubes adapted to the axis, so that the sphere may 
move freely on it. This assemblage of circles comprises a horizon and 
equator adjusted for the place, with a prime vertical meridian, and two 
intermediate verticals (intersecting the horizon at the N. E. and S. W. 
and N. W. and S. E points); as also the equinoctial colurc. Another 


. Among others, that of the precesdon of (he equinoxes j respecting which difffrent opinions 
...led by It tom whai i. mid b, him. th« the „o,»n of . Itoiio. 

,he eiuiroxe. Im not omm..ily pre..i;=d among HW. ..trooomeni. The eoireele, op.moo 
of . re«ol.lt.oo of tile et|»iliocti.I point, v... .deimeed b, mme author., hot ha. not obtained 

tiir general fiufFrage of Jhvihi writers on astronomy. 
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circle is SBsj)encled within this sphere on the poles of the hoiizon, apparently 
$ 

intended to measure the altitude and amplitude of an object. 

Another sphere or assemblage of circles is in like manner suspended on the 
pole of the equator. It consists of both colurcs, and the equinoctial, with the 
ecliptick adjusted to it ; and six circles for the planetary orbits adjusted to the 
ecliptick ; as also six diurnal circles parallel to the equinoctial, and passing 
through the extremities of the several signs. 

O O 

This, though not a complete description of Bha'scaua’s armillary sphere, 
will convey a sufficient notion of the instrument for the purpose of the present 
comparison ; and will justify the remark, that its construction differs greatly 
from that of the instrument specified by Ptolemy. 

In the description of tlie armillary sphere cited from the S/tryti siiU'huiihJ, 
mention is made of several stars not included in the astensms whicli mark the 
divisions of the ecliptick. The following tablfe exhibits the positions of those, 
and of the few other stars which have been particularly noticed by HimJu astro- 
nomers. 
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t The Sjcalya sanhita ztii Tatwa agiee with the Smya as to the positions of 

»he four stars. Tliey omit the other three. 
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According to the 

• 

Cratu 

• •••*.. 

SdcaJya Sanhila. 
Lat. 

55’’ N. 

PULAHA 


50'^ N. 

PULASTYA 



50'^ N. 

Atri 


N. 

Angiras 


. bjo N. 

Vasxsht’ha 


N. 

Marichi 


o 

O 

Here Agastya is 

evidently Canopus; as Lnhd'hacu is 

Sirius. Brahmeridaya 


seems to beCapella, which was shown, under that Indian name, to Da. Hunter 
at Ujjaym, jigni may be the bright star in the northern horn of the bull 
( (3 Tauri) ; Prajapati. is perhaps the star on the herd of the waggoner ( S Au- 
rigae). The distances of the three last mentioned stars from the ecliptick do 
not exactly agree with the places stated ; but no conspicuous stars are found 
nearer to the assigned positions : and it may be rema'-ked, that they are all 
ncaily in the longitude of the Nucshatra Mrigas iras corresponding to the head 
of Orion ; and that the latitude, assigned to them by Hindu astronomers, is as 
much too small, as that of Mngai iras is too great. 

The star, mentioned in the Sihyu sicJd'hunia under the name of A'p^s or 
water, is doubtless S Virginis ; and Af^amvatsa comprises the nebulous stars in 
the same constellation, marked b J . 2. 3. 

Astronomers give rules for computing the heliacal rising and setting of the 
star on account of certain religious ceremonies to be performed when 

.that star appears. Var\'h\ Muiira says, “ Agastya is visible at Vjjaymi, wh^n 


-2 z 2 
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the sun is 7® short of the sign Virgo.” But he afterwards adds, that “the star 
becomes visible, when the sun reaches Hasla, and disappears when the sun 
arrives at RChini." His commentator remarks, that the author has here followed 
earlier writers; and quotes Para'sara saying, “When the sun is in Ilasta, 
the star rises; and it sets when the sun is in Rohuu*," Bhatt6tpai.a cites 
from the five SUiiluintas a rule of computation, analogous to that, which will 
he forthwith quoted from the Bhuswati ; and remarks, that three periods of 
Jgastyas heliacal rising are observed, viz. 8th and 1 5th of Afin'ina and Sth of 
Cartica. 

The Bhuai^all directs the day of Agaityas rising for any particular latitude 
to be found by the following rule. ‘ The length of the shadow of a gnomon -f* 
at a particular latitude, on the day of the equinox, is multiplied by 25 ; and to 
the product yOO are added ; the sum, divided by 225, gives in signs and de- 
grees the place of the sun, on the day, when Agastya rises or appears in the 
south, at the close of night.’ The commentator adds, that ‘ the day of the 
star's setting may be computed by deducting the sum found as above, from 
1350; the difference reduced to signs and degrees, is the place of the sun, on 
the day, when Agastya sets in the southwest.’ According to these rules, Agastya 
in latitude 26'^ 34’, rises when the sun is in 4* 20° and sets when the sun is in 
is IfK. 

The Grahalug'hava teaches another method of calculation. The length 
of the shadow of the gnomon is multiplied by 8, and the product is 


^ In duodtcjriir.1 part^. 
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added to 98 for the sun’s place in degrees, on the day when Agasiya rises ; or 
is deducted from 78, to find the sun’s place when that star sets. By this rule, 
the star should rise, in latitude 260 34', when the sun is at tlie 2dth degree of 
the lion, and should set when the sun quits the ram. Accordingly, the 
Bhavishya and the Brahmevaivarta Purdms ordain oblations for Agasiya three 
days before the sun reaches the Zodiacal sign Virgo ; though the inhabitants 
of the province of Gaura, as observed in the last mentioned Vurdna, perform 
this ceremony three days earlier. 

In regard to the passages above quoted, it may be remarked, that the rule, 
stated in the Bhasv:al'i, implies the distance of three signs, from the beginning 
of Aries, to Agasiya, and supposes the star to become visible when distant one 
sign from the sun. But the rule, delivered in the GrahaUg'hava, places the star 
at the distance of 88° from the beginning of Meslm, and supposes it visible in 
the right sphere, when 10° distant from the sun. According to the quotation 
from Para'sara, the right ascension of the star must have been, in his time, 
not less than 100° reckoned from the beginning of Mhha ; and the star, rising 
cosmically, became visible in the oblique sphere, at tne distance of 60° from the 
sun ; and disappeared, setting achronically, when within that distance. Making 
allowance therefore for the star’s proper motion, and change of declination and 
right ascension, it remains probable, that Pa ka'sara’s rule was framed for the 
north of India, at a period when the solstitial points were, as stated by that 
author, in the middle of Asleshd and beginning of Dhanhht'ha *. 

I HAVE purposely reserved for separate consideration the seven Rishs, wlio 


• Kes. vol. ' 1 . 3oJ. 
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give name to seven stars in Ursa major ; not only because their positions are not 
stated by BitAHMEGUPTA, Bha'scaha, and the Surya sidd'hmici, but also be- 
cause the authors, who give their positions, ascribe to them a particular motion, 
or variation of longitude, different from other stars, and apparently uncon- 
nected with the precession of the equinoxes. 

Vaka^ha Mihira has a chapter in the Vai ahhajihila expressly on the subject 
of this supposed motion of the Eishis . He begins by announcing the intention 
of stating their revolution conformably with the doctrine of Vuidd’h a Garga, 
and proceeds as follows : “ Wlien king yuD’niST’niRA ruled the earth, the 

were in and the period of the era of that king is 2520 years. 

They remain for a hundred years in each astcrism, being connected with that 
particular Nacshurn, to which, when it rises in the east, the line of their 
rising is directed 

The commentator, Bhattotpala, supports the text of his author by 
quotations from Vuidd’ha Garga and CaVyapa. “ At the junction of the 
Cali and Dwupar ages, says Garga, “the virtuous sages, who delight in 
protecting the people, stood at the astcrism, over which die PHns preside.” 
That is at Magha, “The mighty sages,” says Ca's'yapa, “abide during 


jjirwii 

Accordirg to a different reading noticed by the commentator, ibe concladlng hemistich signifi-'s 
'* they constantly rise in the northeast j together with Abvnd'ii vtl.” 
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a hundred years in each asterism, attended by the virtuous Aevnd’iiaii.” 

The author next states the relative situation of the seven Rishis, with 
Arund’hati near her husband V'^asisht’ha : and the remainder of the Chaple. 
is devoted to astrology. 

The revolution of the seven RiJtis, and its periods, arc noticed in Purdnas. 
The following passage is from the Sri Bhdgavata *. 

“From your birth (Paricshit is addressed bySu'cA) to the inaugura- 
tion of Nanda, 1115 years will elapse. 

“ Of the seven Rishis, two arc first perceived, rising in the sky; and the 
asterism, which is observed to be at night even with the middle of those stars, 
is that, with which the Rishis a.TC united, and they remain so during a hundred 
years of men. In your time, and at this moment, they arc situated in Ma^hd. 

“When the splendor of Vishnu, named Crishna, departed for heaven, 
then did the Ca/i age, during which men delight in sin, invade the world. So 
long as he continued to touch the earth with his holy feet ; so long the Culi age 
was unable to subdue the world. 

“ When the seven Rishis were in Maghd, the Cali age comprising 1200 
[divine] years -I- began; and when, from Magh/i, they shall reach Puivd- 
shdiha, then will this Cii// age attain its growth under Nanda and liis suc- 
cessors.” 


• Book . i. C, 2. 

) 432000 common yea's 
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The commentator Sui'd’haiia Swa'mi remarks, that the constellation, con- 
sisting of seven stars, is in the form of a wheeled carriage. Mari'chi, he 
observes, is at the extremity ; and next to him, Vasisht’ha in the arched part 
of the yoke ; and beyond him Angiras: next to whom are four stars in a 
quadrangle ; Atri at the northeast corner ; south of him PulastvA ; next to 
whom is PuLAiiA ; and Cratu is north of the last. Such being their relative 
position, the two stars, which rise first, are Pulaha and Cratu ; and whichever 
asterism, is in a line south from the middle of those stars, is that with wliich 
the seven Rishis are united i and they so remain for 100 years. 

A SIMILAR passage is found in the llshnu Purdna *, and a similar exposition 
of it is given by the commentator Ratnag arbha : but the period, there stated 
to elapse between the birth of Paricsuit and the inauguration of Nakda, is 
1015 years only^ 

The Matsya Purina contains a passage to the like effect ; but allows 1050 
years from the birth of Pahicshit to the inauguration of Maha'padma ; and 
the seven Rtshis are stated as being in a line with the constellation sacred to fire 
(that is Crlttfcd), 836 years later, in the time of the Andhra kings. 

In the Brahme siddhania of Sa'calya, denominated from its reputed 
author Sacatya sanhita, the supposed motion of the seven Rtshis is thus 
noticed -J*; “At the commencement of the yuga, Cratu was near the 
star sacred to Vishnu (SravaniJ, at the beginning of the asterism. Three 
degrees east of him, was PulahA ; and Pulastya, at ten degrees 


• Part 4. Ch. 23. v. 32. kc. 
^ Prasna 2 , ch. 2. 
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from this; Atri followed at three degrees from the last; and Angiras, at 
eight degrees from him; next came Vas'isht’ha, at the distance of seven de- 
grees; and lastly Marichi at ten. Their motion is eight lipias (minutes) in a 
year. Their distances from the ecliptick, north, were respectively 55°, 50°, 
50 °, 56 °, 57 °, 60 °, and 60°. For, moving in the north into different positions, 
the sages employ 2700 years in revolving through the assemblage of asterisms : 
and hence their positions may be easily known at any particular time." 


Lalla, cited by MunIs'wara in his gloss on the Siromani, says “If the 
number of years of the Call age, less fourteen, be divided by 100, the quotient, 
as the wise declare, shows the asterisms traversed by Mauichi and other celestial 
aages, beginning from the asterism of llranchi (Brahma)." 


Here Lalla is generally understood to mean Rohim, which is sacred to 
Prajapali (or Brahma). But Munis'wara has remarked, in another place, 
that Lalla may intend Abhijit which is sacred to Vidhi or Brahma ; and con- 
sequently may mean ^ravana, of which Abhijit forms a part : and thus Lalla 
and Sa'calya may be reconciled. 

Most of the commentators on the Snrya sidd'hania and Stromdni are silent 
on the subject of the seven Rishls. But Nrisinha, in his Vdrtica to the Fdsand 
Bhdshya or gloss on the Slromani, quotes and expounds the Sdcalya Sanhitd, and 
rejects Vara'ha’s rule of computation, as disagreeing with Purdnas. MunIs’- 
WARA, in his commentary on the Siroman'i, cites some of the passages above 
noticed, aii^ remarks, that Bha'scara has omitted this topick on account of 
contradict '.rv opinions concerning it, and because it is of no great use. 

VoL. IX. 3 A 
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The same author, in his own compilation entitled Suhrinmia Survahhauwa, 
has entered more fully into this subject. He observes, that the seven Rhh'is arc 
not, like other stars, attached by spikes to the solid ring of the ecliptick, but 
revolve in small circles round the northern pole of the ecliptick, moving by 
their own power in the etherial sphere above Saturn, but below the sphere of the 
stars. He jdaces the R'ishis in the same relative positions, which Sa'c.vlya 
had assigned to them ; states in other terms the same distances from the ecliptick, 
and the same annual motion ; and directs their place to be computed by deduct- 
ing 600 from the )'car'> of the Cah age, doubling the remainder and dividing 
by fifteen ; the quotient, in degrees, is divided by 30 , to reduce it into signs. 
MuNfs'wARA supports this mode of calculation on the authority of Sa'calya, 
against Vara'ha mihira andLALLA;and affirms, that it agrees with the 
phenomena, as observable at the period of his compilation. It appears, how- 
ever, to be a correction of Sa'calya’s rule. 

Camala'cara, in the Tatwavivha, notices the opinion delivered in the 
SiclcFhanla Sarvabhauma ; but observes, that no such motion of the stars is per- 
iccptible. Remarking, however, that the authority of the Ruranas and Sanhitds, 
which affirm their revolution, is incontrovertible, he reconciles faith and expe- 
rience by saying, that the stars themselves are fixed ; but the seven Rtshis are 
invisible deities, who perform the stated revolution in the period specified. 

If Camala'cara’s notion be adopted, no difficulty remains : yet it can 
hardly be supposed, that Vara'ha mihira and Lalda intended to describe re- 
volutions of invisible beings. If then it be allowed, that they have attributed to 
the stars themselves an imaginary revolution grounded on an err 'neous theory, 
a probable inference may be thence drawn as to the period when those 

V 

authors lived, provided one position be conceded : namely, that the rules, 
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Stated by them, gave a result not grossly wrong at tl.e respective periods uhen 
they wrote. Indeed it can scarcely be supposed, that authors, who, hlte the 
celebrated astronomers in question, were not mere compilers and transcribers, 
should have exliibited rules of computation, whicli did not approach to the truth, 
at the very period when they were proposed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it would follow, that Vara'ha mihira com- 
posed the Faraht sanhild about *2600 years after the period assigned by him to 
the commencement of the reign of Yudhisht’hdu, or near tlie close of the 
third century after the expiration of Yudhish j’hiha’s era as defined by him. 
For the circle of declination passing between Cn a tu andPoLAHA (the two 
first of the seven BishiiJ, and cutting the ecliptick only 2® short of the be- 
ginning of Ma^hd, was the solstitial colure, when the equinox was near the be- 
ginning of Crlttlcd ; and such probably was the reason of that line being noticed 
by ancient Hindu astronomers. It agrees w 1th the solistitial colurc on the sphere 
of Eudoxus, as described by Hipparchus *. A similar circle of declination, 
passing between the same stars, intersected the ecliptick at the beginning of 


* Hipparchus tells us, that Eudoxus drew the colure of the solstices, through the middle 
of the Great Bear; and the middle of Cancer; and the neck of Hydrus; and the star between 
the poop and mast of Argo ; and the tail of the South Fisb j and through the middle of Capricorn, 
and of Sagitta ; and through the neck and right-wing of the Swan ; and the left-hand of Cepheus : 
and that he drew the equinoctial colurc through the left-hand of Arctophylax ; and along the 
middle of his body ; and cross the middle of Chel® ; and through the right-hand and fore-knee 
of the Centaur ; and through the flexure of Eridanus and head of Cctus ; and the back of Aries 
across, and through the head and right-hand of Perseus." Sin I. Newtok’s Chronology. 4. 29. 
JJipfarch, ad ipha>‘ 0 m, in Pdavit Uranohgia, p. 207, 208. Bailly, Ast. Anc, p, S 06 . Costard, 
p. 136. 
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Magha when the solstitial colure was at the m'ddlc of AiUsha\ and a like 
circle passed through the next astcrism, when the equinox corresponded with 
the first point of MSsha. An astronomer of that period, if he were apprized of 
the position assigned to the same stars by Gaega reputed to have been the priest 
of CrTshna and the Pundus, might conclude with Vaka'ha mihira., that one 
revolution had been completed, and that the stars had passed through one 
Nueshatra of the second revolution. In corroboration of this inference respect- 
ing the age of Vara'ha mihira’s astrological treatise, it may be added, that 
he is cited by name in the Pancha lantra, the original of the fables of Pllptiy, 
which were translated for Nushirva'n more than 1200 years ago *. 

The theory being wholly unfounded, Vara'ha mihira’s rule of compu- 
tation soon ceased to agree with the phenomena, and other rules have been suc- 
cessively introduced by different authors, as Lalla, Sa'calya and lastly 
Munis'wara ; whose rule, devised less than two hundred years ago, does not 
yet grossly betray its insufficiency. 

This pretended revolution of the stars of Ursa Major is connected with two 
remarkable epochas in Indian chronology ; the commencement of the CuUyuga, 
or sinful age, in the reign of Yud’hisiit’hira ; and its prevalence, on the 
failure of the succession of Cshatriya princes, and establishment of a different 
dynasty, 101 h years after the birth of Pakicshit, according to the Vishnu 
Purtina ; or 1 1 15 years, according to the Bhdgavaia ; but 1 498 years, if a cor- 
rection, which has been proposed by SbId’hara Swami and some other com- 


r 


• Frefacb to the Sanscrit edition of the Hit ^ fadcsa , p, xi. 
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trentators, be admitted. This subject has been already noticed by Capt. 
WiLFORD in his essay on Vicrama'ditya ; and it is, therefore, unnecessary 
to enlarge upon it in this place. 

It has been noticed, towards the beginning of the present essay, that the 
principal star of each Naeshaira^ is denominated Yugntara. Perhaps it may not 
be superfluous to caution the reader against confounding these joja stars with 
Xht yogas, of which a list is inserted in Sir W. Jones’s Treatise on the Indian 
Zodiack *. They are mentioned by him as divisions of the ecliptick : but it 
will presently appear, that they cannot in strictness be so denominated. Their 
principal purpose regards astrology ; but they are also employed in regulating 
certain moveable feasts ; and they are of such frequent use, that every Indian 
Almanack contains a column specifying ihtjyoga for each day, with the hour of 
its termination. 

Tn^yoga is nothing else than a mode of indicating the sum of the longitudes 
of the sun and moon. The rule fOr its computation, as given in the Surya 
Sidd'hdnta, Bhdswati and Graha Idg'hava, directs, that the longitude of the sun 
be added to the longitude of the moon ; and the sum, reduced to minutes, is 
to be divided by 800 (the number of minutes in 13° 20') : the quotient 
exhibits the elapsed yogas, counted from Vishcitmhha -f-. It is obvious 
therefore, that the are twenty-seven divisions of 300° of a great circle, mea- 


♦ As. Res. vol. 2, p. 302 . 

t 1 Visheumbha. 2 Prit’u 3 Ayiishinat. 4 Saabbagya. 5 Sobhana. 6 Atigandj. 7 
Sucarman. H T^hriti. g Sula. lO Ganda. ii Viidd’hi. 12 Dhruva. 13 Vy^hata. J4 
Ilershana. 1/ Vajra. lO Sidd’hi. 17 Vyatipata, \S VariyaS. 19 Parigha. 20 Siva. 2i 
Sidd'ha# 22 Sadhya. 23 Subha. 24 Sucla. 25 Brahman. 26 Aindra. 27 Vaidhriti. 
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sured upon the ccliptick. But, if tl^y be represented on a circle^ it must be 
a moveable one in the plane of the ccliptick. 

Astrologers also reckon twenty- eight which correspond to the twenty- 
eight or divisions of the moon’s path; varying, however, according 

to the day of the week. As the Indian Almanacks sometimes appropriate a 
column to the moon’s yoga for each day, I shall insert in a note a list of these 
yogasy with the rule by which they are determined 

* 1 Ananda. 2 Caladanda. 3 l^hurara. 4 Prajapati. 5 Saun^ya. 6 Dliwancsha. 7 
Dhwaja. 8 Srivat^a. g Vajra. 10 Mudgara. ll Ch*hatra. 12 Maitra. 13 Manasa. 14 
Padma. 15 Lambuca. l6 Utpata. 17 Mrityu. 18 Cana, ip Sidd’hi. 20 Subha. 21 
Amrita. 22 Musula, 23 Gada, 24 Matanga. 25 Raeshasa. 20 Chara. 27 St'hira. 28 
Pravard’ha. 

The foregoing list is extracted from the Hatnamdlu of SkIpati. He adds the rule by which the 
yogas are regulated. On a Sunday, the Naeshairas answer to the yogas, in their natural order ; 
viz. Aswini to Ananda, Bharani to Cdlandanda, 8fC. But, on a Monday, the first (Ananda) 
corresponds to Mngasirasy the sesoud io Ardrdy and so forth. On a Tuesday, the Naeshatra, 
which answers to the first is Aslcshd-, on Wednesday, Hasta-, on Thursday, Anurdiha\ on 
Friday, Uttardshdd'da ; and on Saturday, Satahhuhd, 

Almanacks usually contain another set of astrological divisions of the lunar month, which 
it may be proper to explain. They arc denominated Carana j and consist of seven variable and 
four invariable, as in the subjoined list. 

Variable Car anas. Invariable Cardnas. 

1 Bava. 1 Sacuni. 

2 Balava. 2 Chatushpid. 

3 Caulava. 3 Niga. 

4 Taitila. 4 Cintughna. 

5 Gara. 

6 Vanij. 

7 Vishti. 
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Anotitee topick, relative to the Zodiack, and connected with astrology, re- 
mains to be noticed. I allude to the Dreshednas answering to the Decani of 
European Astrologers. The Hindus^ like the Egyptians and Babylonians, from 
whom that vain science passed to the Greeks and Romans, divide each sign into 
three parts, and allot to every such part a regent exercising planetary influence 
under the particular planet whom he there represents. 

The description of the 36 Dreshcands is given towards the close of Vara'- 
hamihira’s treatise on the casting of nativities, entitled Vrihat Jdhica. It is 
here translated conformably with the gloss of Bhattotpala : omitting, how- 
ever, some variations in the reading of the text, which are noticed by him ; but 
which can be of no use, unless occasion should arise for reference to them in 
comparing the description of the Drhhcdnas with some amulet or ancient monu- 
ment in which the Decani may be supposed to be figured. Even for that pur- 
pose, the following description will probably suffice. 

I. [Mars] A man with red eyes, girt round the waist, with a white cloth, 
of a black complexion, as formidable as able to protect, holds a raised battle- 
axe. 


2. [The Sun] A female clad in red apparel, with her mind fixed on 
wearing ornaments, having a mare’s head, and a belly like a jar, thirsty and 


They answer succe.sslvcly to half a Tithi or lunar day j Cintughna being always assigned to the 
hrst half of the first Ttihi 5 and the variable Caramis afterwards succeeding each other regularly, 
through ^ lepctitions: they are followed by the three remaining invariable Carana^y which 
conclud 1 bue month 5 Chatuhfiid and Ntiga appertaining to Amdvaiy^ or the new moon, and Sacum 
being appropriated to the latter half of the preceding Tu'hu 
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resting on one foot, is exhibited by Yavana as tlie figure of the Drhhcdua in 
the middle of Mhha *. 

3. [Jupiter] A fierce and wrathful man, conversant with arts, of a tawny 
complexion, solicitous of action, but unsteady in his resolves, holds in his 
hands a raised stick, and wears red clothes. He is the third in the tripartite 
division of Mesha. 

4. [Venus] A woman with hair clipped and curled, a body shaped like ajar, 
her clothes burnt, herself thirsty, disposed to eat, and fond of ornaments ; such 
is the figure of the first in Vnshabha, 

5. [Mercury] A man with the head of a goat, and a shoulder like a bull, 
clothed in dirty apparel, skilful in regard to the plough and the cart, acquainted 
with field, grain, house, and kine, conversant with arts ; and, in disposition, 
voracious. 

6. [Saturn] A man with a body vast as an elephant’s, and feet great as 
a Sarabhas"^, with white teeth and a tawny body, his mind busied upon the 
wool of wild sheep, occupies the extremity of the sign Taurus. 

7. [Mercury] Such as are conversant with the subject, declare the first in 
the tripartite partition of the third sign, to be a woman fond of working with 
the needle, beautiful, delighting in ornaments, childless, amorous, and with 
her arms elevated. 

8. [Venus] In the middle of the sign Gemini is a man, with the face 


Bhattotfala expounds this "declared 

by YAVANCHAJiyA” 

f A monster with eight legs, who destroys elephants^ 
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of a Garud^a *, standing in a grove : he is an archer clad in armour, and holds 
a bow, he meditates on sport, his children, ornaments, and wealth, 

9* [Saturn] At the end of the sign Gemini is a man decorated with orna- 
ments, having as many gems as- the ocean contains ; clad in armour and fur- 
nished with bow and quiver ; skilled in dance, musick, and song, and jiractising 
poetry. 

10. [The Moon] The wise declare the first in Cancer to be an animal with 
the body of an elephant, the feet of a Sarahha, a boar’s head and horse’s neck, 
standing in a grove under a Sandal-wood tree -f-, and upholding leaves, root, 
and fruit. 

11. [Mars] Tn the middle of the sign Cancer, aw'oman, in prime of youth, 
with blossoms of lotos on her head, attended by a serpent, cries, while stand- 
ing in a forest, resting against the branch of a PaUsa \ tree. 

12. [Jupiter] Last in Cancer is a man with his head inclined ; he is deco- 
rated with golden ornaments, and, embarking on a vessel and encompassed by 
serpents [twined round him,] he traverses the ocean to seek ornaments for his 
wife, 

13. [The Sun] A vulture and shakal stand on a cotton tree^ : a dog is 
near ; and a man, in a squalid dress, laments for his father and mother : this 
representation is pronounced to be the first of the Lion. 

14 . [Jupiter] A man formed like a horse, bearing on his head a garland 
of yellowish white flowers, wears a leather dress : unconquered like a Lion ; 


* An eagle : or else a gigantick crane. Perhaps a vulture. 

Santalur. Album sive Sirium myitifolium. 

^ Butea feoadoea. 

\ Bombax beptaphyllum. 

Vox.. IX. 3 B 
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armed willi a bow; and distinguished by a hooked nose, he is placed in the 
middle of Leo. 

13. [Mars] The third in the tripartite division of Leo, is a man having the 
head of a bear, with a long beard and curled hair ; in disposition similar to an 
ape ; and holding a staff, fruits, and flesh. 

lO. [Mercury] A damsel, bearing a jar filled with blossoms, (her person 
clothed in apparel soiled with dirt,) solicitous for the union of dress with opu- 
lence, is going towards the family of her spiritual parent ; such is the first of 
Virgo. 

17 . [Saturn] A man of a dark complexion, w'ith a cloth on his head, holds 
a pen, and is casting up accounts of receipts and disbursements : he bears a 
large bow, and his body is covered with hair : he is placed in the middle of 
the sign. 

18. [Venus] A woman of a fair complexion, dressed in bleached silk, tall, 
holding in her hand ajar and ladle ; is devoutly going towards a temple of the 
gods : the wise pronounce this to be the last of Virgo. 

Ip. [Venus] A man is proceeding along the middle of a highway ; holding 
a balance, and having weights in his hand ; he is skilled in measuring and 
meting, and meditates on commodities and their prices. The Yavanas declare 
this form to be first of Libra*. 

20 . [Satuen] a man w'ith the head of a vulture, carrying a water pot, is 
anxious to proceed, being hungry and thirsty ; in thought, he visits his wife and 
son. He is middlemost of the balance-bearer (Libra.) 

This might signify Yavana declares 

.for the plural is used in Sanscrit respectfully : and Bhattotpala has before expounded 

‘mending Yavanacuaaya ; but a different explanation occurs a little lower. 
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21. [Mercury] A man, in figure like an ape, adorned with gems, bearing 
a golden quiver and armour, and carrying fruits and flesh, is scar.ng deer, in a 
forest : such is the figure exhibited by the Yavauai *, 

22. [Mars] A woman, without clothes or ornaments, comes from the 
great ocean, to the shore ; she has fallen from her place ; round her feet are 
serpents entwined ; but she is pleasing. Such is the first of the sign Scorpio. 

23 . [Jupiter] A woman, with a body like a tortoise and a jar, and with 
serpents entwined round her person, is solicitous to prepare local comforts for 
her husband. This figure the wise pronounce to be the middle one of Scorpio. 

24. [The Moon] The last of the Scorpion is a lion with a large and 
stooping head resembling that of a tortoise; he guards the place where Sandal- 
wood grows, terrifying dogs, deer, boars, and shakals. 

25. [Jupiter] An animal with the body of a horse a.nd head of a man, 
holding a large bow, stands near a hermitage and devoutly guards the imple- 
ments of sacrifice ; such is the first of the three divisions of the bow (Sagittarius.) 

26. [Mars] A pleasing female, of golden complexion like the ChainpatLi'\ ^ 
moderately handsome, sits on a throne, distributing marine gems. This is de- 
scribed as the middle division of the bow. 

27. [The Sun] A man with a long beard, of a complexion yellow like 




Which BKATT0TFA1.A expounds “ declared by the ancient Yavanm,' 


t Micbelia Chanipaca. 
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the Chvnpica, is sitting on a throne with a staff in his hand : he wears silk rai- 
ment and a deer’s skin. Such is the third figure of the ninth sign. 

28 . [Saturn] A man, of a terrible aspect, with the body of a hog, hairy, 
having tusks like a Macara *, holds a yoke, a net, and fetters. Jle is first of 
Capricorn. 

“9* [Venus] In the niiddle of Macaia is a woman skilled in musick, with 
eyes large like the petals of the lotos, and with a dark complexion. She seeks 
various things : she is decorated with jewels ; and ivears metallick ornaments in 
her cars. 

30. [Mercury] A man, shaped like a Cimara\, clothed in a woolen 
cloth, and furnished with quiver, bow', and armour, bears on his shoulder 4 
jar adorned with gems : he is last of the sign Macara. 

31. [The Sun] The first of the jar (Aquarius) is a man with the head of 
a vulture, clothed in silk and wearing an antelope’s hide with a woolen cloth: 
his mind is busied in obtaining oil, ardent spirits, water, and food. 

32. [Mercury] In a burnt carriage, a woman clad in soiled apparel, bear- 
ing vessels on her head, is collecting metals in a forest containing cotton trees. 

33. [Venus] A man of a dark complexion, with hairy ears, adorned with 
a diadem, carries and transports vases with articles of metal, and with bark, 
leaves, gum, and fruit. He is last of Cumhha. 


* A sea monster. Perhaps the Narwhal may be intended, 
t A human figure with the head of a horse. 
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34. [Jupiteh] The fir^t of the fish [Pisces] navigates the sea in scarcli of 
ornaments for his wife; he has jewels, and his hands are full of vessels used in 
sacrifice, together with pearls, gems, and shells. 

35 . [The Moon] A woman, surpassing in complexion the blossom of the 
Champaca, ascends a ship with lofty masts and flags ; and approaches the shore 
of the sea, accompanied by her retinue. This is declared by sages to be the 
second in the tripartite division of Mina. 

36. [Mars] Near a cavern, in a forest, a naked man, with serpents en- 
twined round his body, and tormented by robbers and fire, laments. He is 
the last of the fish. 

Arabian astronomers in like manner divide each sign of the Zodiack into 
three parts, denominated IVajeh (a^) or in the plural JVujuh which 

severally belong to the different planets * thence called Rah ul wajeh. The 
proper import of the term is face or countenance ; agreeing with the Greek 
wf«(r«iro»', which is similarly employed in this acceptation *!•. 

The near correspondence of the Darhh'cdn'as with the Decani of Roman 
authors and iiMvot of Grecian writers will be evident from the following 
passage ofMxmLius, supported by quotations from other authors, which I 
shall insert on the faith of Saumaise;}:; the original works, from which they 
are taken, not being here procurable. 


• In the following order, beginning from Aries : viz. Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the 
Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, &t. Wmitmtl Safi. 

t Flrmici Mathesis seu Astron. vide infra. 

X Salmasii Plinianse Exercitationes, p, 652. 
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O 1 

I 

MaNILU'S ‘■.13 s * * * § 

Quart) pnrJem Jcc'main dixcrc D«.cauia goiites, 

A numtro nomen posiiuin est, qi 6J par n bus 
Condita uicenii* j ropi la sub sorte feiuntui , 

Kt tnbuunt denas in sccoeuntibns .Kslns. 

Iiique viccin leiris habiuujlur sideia '^Ignite. 

IIepii.es I ION expressly declares -f*, that each sign of the Zodiack is divided 
into three Decani comprising ten degrees each : the first division of Aries is 
named Chonlare ; the second Chontache, and the third Skel." 

Fiumicl's differs in the means, and does not allow ten complete degrees to 
each Decanus. Thus, in the sign Aries, the three first degrees arc, accord- 
ing to him, unappropriated ; the five next belong to the first Decanus Asltan, 
the next nine are vacant ; and the four following appertain to the second De- 
canus Senacher : five degrees are again unoccupied ; and the four last belong 
to the third Decanus Senlacher 

We learn from Psellus^ that the several Decani were figured with dif- 
ferent attributes and dresses; and, from Demophilus and Firmicus |1 that 
they represented the planets. The first appertained to Mars ; the second 


• Lib. 4. 208—302. 

f Kx) I'fh 0 fJiU WfOITSf p(Oilx^t, 0 Si ^lUTfpOC, 0 TJ*TOf fftltiV. 

X Saltnasii Plin. Exerc. p. 6S3. 

§ Elf* yap tv I'xarta ruv ^wSluv rptTi x»7itA£y/*fi'5» Sixxvoi iroiXtXSfJvopfot, 0 fi.tv xxrt^uv 
ttiXixijv, 0 S’ fif xXXo Ti £(rj(;tijtica!Ti(rjM.ft(Oj nxxirfxx. uv ti tx iiSv >if fa tr^yifxxlx Sxxrv’Kwv 
lyyXv^tif tftvSdvxit xtrerpevaix Stivuv ^avmfftrxi, T»ur* fj-tv ouk 0 Tiux/Jof kxt ixmou 
tripnlot rx //.ntuipa, 

II Primum ’sr^oTunov est is planeta cujus signum est : secundum vrpofuvov planeta sequens : et 
sic deinceps. Aries est Martis primum nrpoa-uitrov, secundum Solis, tertium Veneris, juxta 
serlem erranlium. Tbit agrees precisely with the Arabian 
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to the Sun ; and the third to Venus (the Hindu author says Jupiter). 

This astrological notion was confessedly received from foreign nations. The 
doctrine seems to be ascribed by Firmicus to Nekepso king of E ^ ypl * ; 
and PsELLUS cites a Babylonian author, whom he calls Teucer; and who is 
also noticed by Porphyru s : besides, the names of the Decani, stated by 
II KPH.ESTiON and Firmicus, are decidedly barbirous. It was not, therefore, 
without reason, thatSAUMAisE and Kircheu sought a derivation of the word 
Decanus itself from a foreign language. It cannot be deduced, as Scaliger 
proposes, from the similar term for an inferior officer commanding ten men ; 
since this office and its designation were first introduced later than the time of 
Manilius, by whom the astrological term is cmplo}ed ; and Porphyrius ex- 
pressly affirms that the w'ord w'as used by those whom he denominates “an* 
cients II uet, not concurring in either of the opinions abovementioned, 
supposes the term to have been corruptly formed by the astrologers of Alexandria 
from the Greek numeral with a Latin termination \ If this be admitted, it 
still remains not improbable that some affinity of sound, in the Egyptian or in 
the Chaldaick name, may have suggested the formation of this corrupt word. 

The Sanscrit name apparently comes from the same source. I do not sup- 
pose it to be originally Sanscrit ; since, in that language, it bears no etymolo- 
gical signification. For the same reason, it is likely, that the astrological 
doctrine itself may be exotick in India. One branch of astrology, entitled 
ft 

• Sicet Nekepso jEgypti justissimus Itnpcrator, et Astrologus valdc bonus, peripsos Decanos 
omnia vitia valeludinesque collegit, ostendens quam valetudinem quis Decanus elliceret, &c. 

■j- Erant Decani denis militibus propositi. Veget, 2. 8. 

+ *Ouf Tii-af ExaXfirai' huotvovi ol ’votXenoi. 

§ Huetii aniraadversiones ad Manilium. Lib. iv, v. 198. 
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T/ijaca, has been confessedly borrowed from the Arabians ; and the technical 
terms used in it, are, as I am informed by Hindu astrologers, Arabick. The 
casting of nativities, though its practice is of more ancient date in India, mayr 
also have been received from Western astrologers ; Egyptians. Chaldeans, or 
even Greeks. If so, it is likely, that the Hindus- may have received astrono- 
mical hints at tire same time. 

By their own acknowledgment *, they have cultivated astronomy for the 
sake of astrology ; and they may have done so, with the aid of hints received 
from the same quarter, from which their astrology is derived. In the present 
instance Vaka'ha mihira himself, as interpreted by his commentator, quotes- 
the Yavanas (meaning perhaps Grecian authors), in a manner which, indicates^ 
that the description of the Dreshednas is borrowed from them. 

The name of Yavana''cha'rya,, who is cited by Bhatt(Stpala, would' 
not be alone decisive* He is frequently quoted by Hindu astronomers : and it 
is possible, though by no means certain, that, under this name, a Grecian or an 
Arabian author may be intended. To determine that point, it will be requisite 
(unless the work attributed to him be recovered) to collect all the passages, in 
which Yavan acha'rya is cited by Sanscrit authors'; and to compare the doc- 
trines ascribed to him with those of the Grecian and Arabian writers on Astro- 
nomy. Not being prepared for such a disquisition, I shall dismiss this subject, 
for the present, without offering any positive opinion on the question, which 
has been here proposed. 


* Bhascara expressly says, " By ancient astronomers, the purpose of the science is declared to 
be judicial astrology ; and that, indeed, depends on the influence of coniigurationi ; and these, 
«n the apparent places of the planets,” 


Gitiihyaya, I, y.6, 
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VII. 

0«'‘Olibanum er Frankincense. 

BY H. T. COLEBKOOKE, ESU. 

It is generally agreed, that the Gum-resin, called Olibanum, is the Frank- 
incense which was used by the Ancients in their religious ceremonies. But 
there is not tlie same agreement as to the plant supposed to produce it. Lin- 
N«us has referred it to a species of Juniper * : and accordingly botanists of 
his school and the Chemical writers j", concur in affirming, that Olibanum 
is the produce of the Lycian Juniper. But this tree is a native of the south of 
France, as well as the Levant and Siberia ; and the French Botanists deny, that 
it yields the resinous Gum in question § ; and remark, that LinnjEus made the 
assertion without proof. Their remark is, I believe, well founded. No proof 
appears to have been alledgcd ; and both Niebuhr and Bruce considered it 
as an undecided question, which they endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, 
to investigate jj. I therefore apprehended, that the evidence, which will be 


* His pupil Gahn, in a treatise on officinal plants, written and published in J753,, and inserted 
in Fund. Bot. vol. 2, has so stated it, without specifying the species. This was piobably grounded 
on the Matevia Medica ofLiKNJEUS published in 1749 . Murray cites that work of Linnjeus, 
for the observation, that it is yet uncertain whether Ohbanumbe produced from the Juniper us 
Lycin. i\ppar. Medic. T. 1. p. 55, 

t Martyn’s Botan. Diet. 

; Fourcroy, Syst. Chiin. T. 8. p. 30. Thompson, 1. p. 344. 

§ Lcs botanistes gnoreiit quel CitTarbre d'ou decoule cette resine precieuae. Linnaeus a 
avance, sans preuve, qu’elleetoit pioduile par uue esp^ce de genevner. 

Diet. D'Hist. Nat. published in J803 

II Niebuhr says, We could learn nothing of the tree, from which incense disliN j and Mr. 
Forskal does not mention it. I know, that it is to be found in a part of IJadianiaut, wheie it 
is called Olihan.*’ (Eng.Transl. vol. 2. p. 350'.) 

VoB. IX. 3 c 
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adduced for a different tree, is not opposed to any arguments of strength in 
favour of the Lycian Juniper, 

A great degree of obscurity has always hung over this subject. We learn from 
Theophrastus and from Plinv *, that the Greek writers differed in their de- 
scription of the tree ; Puny adds, -that the information contained in the volume 
addressed by King Jub A tO'C. Ca-:sak, grandson and adopted son of Augustus, 
was inconsistent with other accounts; and further remarks, that the Ambassa- 
dors, who came to Rome from Arabia in Jiis own time, had rendered the whole 
matter more uncertain than ever. The information, obtained in modern times 
from Arabia, is not more satisfactory. 

Olibanum is named Lubdn and CunJur by the Arabs. But, Benzoin 
having been introduced into general use, as incense, in place of Olibanum, the 
name of Luluin has been appropriated to that fragrant balsam, and the Muliam- 
medan writers of India, on Materia Medica, apply only the term CmJur to 
Olibanum. The author of the Mekitzmiladrijeh, under this head, states 
Cundur as Arabick, or according to other opinions Persian, and equivalent to the 
Symek Lahiniyd (bJ^.) He describes the drug as the gum of a thorny 
plant, a yard high, with leaves and seed resembling the myrtle. It grows, he 
says, on the mountains of Shahar and Yemen. He, however, adds, that the 
plant is said to be found in some parts of India. The Tobfia id mmmhi gives a 
iimilar description (excepting the remark last quoted ;) and so does the Arabian 
author Abulpadli cited by the French translator of Plinv f. 


• Vliny, 12 . 14. Theophrastus Hist. Plant. 9 . 2 . 
t Poinsinet. Paris 1771 . tom. 4.p. 532. 
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From tlie Hebrew Lrlcnah or Arabick Ltihihi, the Grtcks obtained their 
names for the tree ami the gum, Libiims and Lil'uiiuius. They seem Idcewisc 
to have been acquainted witli the term of Cundur^ from which is proba- 

bly derived. 

The Hindu writers on Matena Mcdica notice a fragrant resinous gum, under 
the name of Ctmduru, which their grammarians consider as a Sanscrit word, and 
accordingly slate an etymology of it from a Sanscrit root. They concur in 
declaring it to be the produce of the Sulkici, a tree which they affirm to be 
vulgarly called Sula'i. The tiee, which is known by that name, was examined 
by Dr. Hunter on hk journey to Vjjayim ; and by me on a journey to Nagpur : 
and it has been figured and described by Dk. Roxburgh, who has named it 
Boswellia Serrata. His description follows.- 

Boswellta Serrata, Roxb. 

Gen. Char. Calyx beneath, 5 — toothed. Corol f petaled. Nectary a ere- 
nulated, fleshy cup, surrounding the lower part of the germ, with stamens 
inserted on its outside. Capsules — sided, 3 — celled, 3 — valved. Seeds soli- 
tary, membrane-winged. 

Spec. Char. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets serrate, downy. Racemes simple, axillary, - 
Petals ovate. Filaments inserted on the exterior margin of the nectary'. 

A large tree, a native of the mountains of India. A most fragrant resin is 
collected from wounds made in the bark, &c. 

Leaves crowded about the extremities of the branchlcts, piimale with a single 
terminal one. 

Leaflets sessile, sometimes opposite, sometimes alternate, in general about lo 
pair, obliquely-ovate, oblong, obtuse, serrate, villous ; length about an. 
ineb, or an inch and a half. 
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Petioles round, dcTvvnj. 

Racemes axillar)’’, simple, shorter than the leaves, downy 
Bracts minute. 

Flowers numerous, very pale pink, small. 

Calyx five lobed *, downy. 

Corol, petals five, oblong, expanding, downy on the outside, and considerably 
longer than the stamens. 

Nectary, a fleshy crenulated cup-f-, sui rounding the lower two-thirds of the 
germ. 

Stamens: Filaments ten, alternately shorter inserted on the outer edge of 
the mouth of the nectary. Anthers oblong. 

Pistil. Germ above, ovate. Style rylindric. Stigma of three pretty large lobes. 
Pericarp : Capsule oblong, three-sided, three-celled, three-valved, size of an 
olive, smooth. 

Seed solitary, winged, broad- cordate, at the base deeply cmarginate, point 
long and slender, and by it inserted into the apex of the valve of the Capsule 
to which it belongs. 

The foregoing description is by Dr. Roxburgh. I have merely added In 
the margin a few inconsiderable variations taken from Dr. Hunter’s notes or 
from my own*. 

Ths fructification is remarkably diversified on the same plant. I have 
found, even on the same raceme, flowers in which the teeth or lobes of 


• So Dr. Roxburgh. But Permnth l-leaved, S-toothed; according to Dr. Huntbh'i obssr- 
vations and my own. 

t Coloured aod adhering to the Calyx. 

* Subulate and alternately slender. 
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the Calyx varied from 4 to lo. The number was generally 5, sometimes 6 , 
rarely 7> more larclv 4, and very rarely 10. Petals as many as the divisions 
of the Calyx. Stauums twice as many. Capsule generally 3 sided, sometimes 
4, rarely 3, sided; with as many cells and as many valves. Seeds generally 
solitary : the dissection of germ does indeed exhibit a few in each cell ; but 
only one is usually matured. 

The tree is frequent in the forest between the Sorw and ; on the route 

by which I travelled to Berar in I7y8. The gum, winch exudes from it, was 
noticed by Mr. D, d'uKNrBULj^, who was then Surgeon to the residency at 
Ndgpih. He judged it to be Ohbamiin ; .mcl so did several intelligent natives 
who accompanied us. But the notion, prevalent among botanists, that Oh- 
banum is the produce of a species of juniper, left room for doubt. I now learn 
from Mr. Turnbull, that, since his return to his station at Mirzdpi'ir, he has 
procured considerable quantities of the gum of the SdL'i, which he has sent to 
Europe at different times ; first without assigning the name of Olibanum ; and, 
more lately, under that designation. It was in England recognised for Olibanum. 
though offered for sale as a different gum ; and annual consignments of it have 
been since regularly sold at the East India Company’s sales. 

The experience of several years at a market such as that of London, where a 
mistake (had any been committed) would have been soon discovered, seems to 
be conclusive. I might, however, add to it the testimony of medical gentlemen 
at this place, by whom specimens of the Gums furnished by Mr. Turnbull 
have been inspected, and who concur in opinion, that the Gum appears to be 
the same with the Olibanum of the shops. 
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Upon this evidence so corroborated, I shall venture to propose the following 
statement of Synonyma botli for the tree and the Gum, 

Bosw'el’lia Serrata *. 

Sansc. Sallaci or Sillacf, Cundurucf -f- or Cunduri, Surabhi Suvaha, &c. 
Hind. Ssdai, SalcS Sahi or Sila, SajiVan. 

Gr. Libanos. 

Lat, Libanus. 

The Gum. Sa?isc. Cunduru, Cunda, Mucunda, &c. 

j4r. & Pen. Cundur (anciently Luban.) Sjr. Labimiya. Ht!’. Lebonah. 

Gr. Libanotos or Libanos. Lat. Libanus. Mod, Lat. Olibanum, (quasi Oleum 
libani). 


♦ If the genus had not already received a botanical name, it might have been suitably denomi- 
nated from the resinous Gum, afforded by this treej and the gencrick and tiivial names of the 
species might be Libanus thuiifera. 
f Producing Conduru. 

X Fragrant. 
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REMARKS OH the Species of Pepper, vchich are founJ oh 
Prince op Wales's Island. 

BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESS. M. D. 

Having had an opportunity, during a residence of some months at Pritire of 
JJ^aleis hland, to ascertain, partly by observation and partly by inquiry, some 
particulars which 1 conceive to be new respecting the culture and preparation 
of black pepper, the principal staple of that island, I arn induced to lay the 
fruit of my researches before the Asiatick Society. To these I have added a few 
remarks on the other species which are found on the Island. I judged it would 
not be without utility to add the oriental names of each .species ; and in this 
part of my task, as far as regards the Sanscrit and its derivative, 1 am indebted 
to the liberal assistance of Mr. Colebrooke. 

1. P//)cr mgrum, Lin. sp. 40. Syst. 7'L Reich. 1. 75. Willden. 15p. Fh 
Zeylan. 26. Mat. Med. p. 41. Woodv. Med. Bot. 513. t. 167. Camelli de 
plantis Philip, in Phil. Trans, vol. 24. p. 1773. Loureir : Cochinch. 30. 
Miller illust. Plenck icon. Miller s Diet. No. J. 

black Pepper. Leaves ovate, accuminate, five to seven nerved, smooth ; petioles 
short. 

Piper roiundnm 7ii^^ium. Pluk : almag. ]!. 297. t. 437. f- 

Piper rotmichfoltum Higrum. Bauhin. pin. 411. Morison hist. pi. 3. p. 602. f. 
15. t. 1. f. 1. Blackwell t. 348. Ray. Hist. 1341. Burm. Zeyl. I93. 

Lada, aliis Hiolaaga s. Piper mas. Piso ManU Aiom. p. 180. cum icon. 

Mvlago Codi. Hort. Malab. v, 7. p. 23. t. 12. 

Pepper-plant. Marsden Sumat. p. 105, & seq. 
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Gr. XlfTrspi 

Sans. ManchUy Miiricha. 

Hind. Much, Golmirclt, Calinttfch 
Arab. Fnlfid, Filfih 
i’ers. nifiL 
Malay. LaJda, 

The Greek name of this species, from which the name of the genus is taken, 
has been said to be derived from nfo-lu, because it is supposed to promote digesti- 
on ‘. But we have it on the authority of Hippocrates that the Greeks received 
this term from the Persians » ; and these undoubtedly, had it from the Indians i, 
from whose country they imported the drug itself. In fact, the Persian and Ara- 
bick, as w^ell as the Greek and Latin names, are derived from Fippali, the Sanscrit 
denomination of Long Pepper. The ancients in general, with the single exception 
of Theophrastus, supposed the black, the white, and the long pepper to be the 
produce of one plant. Hence, they might naturally enough apply to one species 
the Indian name of another. Salmasius, who notices this +, has fallen, in com- 
mon with other modern writers 5, into the opposite error, by supposing the black 
and white peppers to grow on different plants. Piso appears to be the first 


5 Scapulae Lexic. in voce. Alex. Aplu . in pricf. 1. 1 . jirobl. 

» De Morb. Mulier: ed. Fws. p. 672. 1. 14. 
i Salmas. Plinian. Exeicit. in Solin. (Paris 1629. fol.) p. 1026. C. 
4 Ibid. 

t Garcias Hist. Arom. apud. Clus. exot. p. 182. 
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who corrected this mistake*; and his statement is confirmed by Kheeob ^ 
Loukeiro and Maesden 9 . 

This plant has been so fully described, that I have nothing to add on tlut 
head. But as it is the most important article of produce on /V/wrr of 1ViiLs\ 
lilauJ, the manner of cultivation pursued there merits a particular deta l. 

It is propagated by cuttings, or suckers. They are generally planted at the 
distance of about feet ; that is 100 plants in an Urlmg, which is a measure 
of 80 yards square, nearly equal to 1 1-3 Acre. But some experienced culti- 
vators think that the distance should be greater; perhaps nine feet; as the 
roots would be better nourished, and the produce more abundant. 

WiiESr a plantation is to be commenced, the large limbci is cut do'.Mi by 
Malays, at the rate of five Dollars per L'rloiig. Tlie remaining labour i- per- 
formed by Chinese, who dig out the roots, burn them and the trunks, pulverise 
and level the soil, plant the pepper vines and the trees which are to support them. 
It is usual to contract with them for making the plantation m this manner, and 
taking care of it for three years, at the end of which time it is in beating, at the 
rate of 225 Dollars for 100 plants. The sum is liquidated by inst.ilmcnti, a the 
contractor requires it to pay his workmen. Somctliing more than one-tlurd i' paid 


» .M.uu;s..a Ar .ni itica. 
5 H. M. V. 7 P aa. 

* fl. Coch. 30. 

9 Sum. 106, 117- 


P 
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in the first j'car, because the labour is then greatest; but about one fourth of 
the whole is generally reserved, till the contract is completed, and the plantation 
delivered over. This does not include the price of the plants, or cuttings, 
which are furnished by the proprietor of the plantation. 


The vine is first made to climb on a pole. At the end of ten or twelve 
months, it is detached from the pole, to undergo the process called laying 
down. A circular hole, about eighteen inches in diameter, is dug at one side of 
the plant. At the bottom of this the plant is carried round in a circle, and the 
end of it is brought to the tree which is in future to form its support. The 
depth of the hole, in which the vines arc laid down, varies, according to the si- 
tuation and nature of the soil ; and much judgement, to be acquired by practice, 
is requisite, to adapt it to these circumstances. In high and dry situations, the 
depth must he considerably greater than in those winch are low and moiv»t. Too 
little depth in the former would expose the roots to be parched in dry seasons ; and 
too much in the latter would occasion them to rot, from excess of moisture. 


The trees used for supporting the pepper vines on rn/ne of Island 

are xheMorinda CitrifoUa (ManktUo) and the En thina Cot iillo dtudrott (I)adap). 
The Chinese planters alledge, that the pepper supported by the Enihtinu thrives 
better, and lasts longer than that sujjported by the Moiinda. One instance I 
heard quoted in proof of this assertion, was a plantation which had been long 
neglected, and overgrown with weeds. When it came to be examined, the 
vines which had grow-n on the Morhida were all dead ; while those on the 
Eijthrina were still strong and productive. The reason assigned by the planters. 
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for lliis difference, is, tliat the roots of the Etythr'via do not spread so iiuich, 
or penetrate so deep, as those of the Morinda\ whence they interftre U-s- 
with the pepper, and do not draw so much nourishment from the cartii. 

The Morimid was formerly made to grow with one stem, but this was not 
found to afford sulficient spread for tlic vines. Therefore, wlien that tree is 
used, the practice now is to break off the principal stem, at the height of about 
two feet from the ground. ^J'his obliges the trees to put out lateral branches at 
that height. When these have attained the length of about a foot or fifteen 
inches, they are cut off. From their ends arise eiect shoots, eacli of vvhieii 
forms a stem, so that the vine has four or fi\e stems to climb on, inste.ad of one. 

The vines, at three years of age, begin to produce, and tliey are reckoned to 
be in full bearing at five or six. They continue nearly in the same state for 
eight years more, or till they are fourteen years old. From tliat period they are 
reckoned on the decline ; but the planters on Frhi^c of Haiti's Lhiiul cannot 
yet judge from experience, at wliat rate, or in how long a time they decay. 
Some Chinese, who have cultivated the plant on tlie jlIdIdY coast, say the vines 
have not arrived at their point of greatest produce till they are fourteen years 
old; and that from this, gradually declining, they continue- beaniig till near 
thirty. 

The first year of bearing, or at three years old, the vines do not yield 
more than half a cdttj each. But plants kept in good order, when in their 
prime, will produce three cdtlis A plantation of 3000 vines at 


10 A (ath is jy Ib, 
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Chian now in its eleventh year, has been let for three years at seventy f icols 
yearly, or at the rate of 2i caitis each plant. It must therefore produce as much 
more as will pay the tenant for his labour and risk. They are generally let, for 
the first five years of bearing, or from three to eight years old, at 160 p'lcoh per 
laliha (10,000) or at 160 catth for 100 vines. 

The vines yield two crops yearly. The first gatliering commences at De- 
cember, after the heavy rains are over ; and at the same time, the vines have 
put out new' flowers. This first collection may be finished in February. The 
flowers which spread in December have ripened their seeds in April or May, 
The second collection then begins, and ends in July. During this time, blos- 
soms have expanded, which arc to furnish the crop of next December. But, 
with the most careful cultivators, w-ho gather only the bunches which are fully 
ripe, these tw'o^harvests run so nearly into one another, that the collection is in 
a manner continued without interruption, from Dicembcr till August; so that 
there is only an interval of four months In the year, which is the season of 
the heavy rains. 

The bunches are plucked off entire, taking care to pull only those that are 
ripe. They are thrown into baskets, and allowed to remain for a day. They are 
afterwards spread on mats, and trodden with the feet, to separate the fruit from 
the stalk. The grain is next winnowed, to clear it from the stalks and the lighter 
grains ; and the'good heavy grains are spread on mats, in the sun, to dry, for 
three days. It is calculated that one hundred cattU of green pepper, with the 
stalks, yield thirty- five catiis of clean and dry pepper. The collection of one day 


A district near the sontbern extremity of the island, of which the soil is found peculiarly 
favourable to the cultivation of pepper. The oldest vines are in this district. 
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from 46,000 plants of three years old, was 500 of green, or 1 75 of dry 
pepper. 

Ir is usual, as was before noticed, when the plantation is dtdivcred over to 
the proprietor, at the end of three years, to let it to a Chinese larmer. for fi\c 
years more ; as the proprietor is hereby less liable to imposition, the only pre- 
caution necessary being to sec that the tenant is careful of the vines during the 
last year, and leaves them in good condition at the expiration of the lease. 
I’liis is the only way in which a very extensive plaiifafion, or one whereon tl - 
proprietor cannot bc.stow his uiiole attention, can be managed to advantage. 
But, if the proprietor has time, and is careful and acute, he may render it 
something more procluctite, by keeping it m his own hands. TJie labour of 
cleaning the vines, throwing up earth about the roots, and collecting the pro- 
duce of the plantation abovementioned, of 46,000 plants, was performed by 
sixteen Chinese workmen. 

The Table at the end of this paper exhibits a calculation of the profits that 
may be expected in twelve years from a given sjiace j{ ground planted with 
pepper ; supposing it to sell at ten dollars apicoh, which was the price on die 
field when I was on the Island 's and then esteemed very moderate. But I un- 
derstand it has lately fallen to something between eight and nine Dollars. 

The whole quantity of pepper produced in that year on the Island, was esti- 
mated at something between sixteen and twenty thousand picols. Taking tlio 
medium quantity at 12 Dollars, which was the selling price, this article must 
have amounted to 2lff,000 Dollars. The island pepper is more esteemed than 


li In 1802 . 
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that which comes from the Miihy continent and Sumatn], and it sells for abont 
one Dollar more per f>ii o/. The difterence is occasioned by the haste of the 
lays togather the fruit before it is sufficiently ripe. 

2. rijit'i Lin. sp. 40. S\st. 7^- Kcich. ]. 73. W'iild. I.39. FI. Zejl. 

n. 27. Loureir. Cochinch. 31. Busman. Zcyl. 193. t. S3, f. 2. Moris. 
Hist. 3. 603. Miller’s Diet. No. 2. Leaves obliquely cordate, acuminate, 
waving, seven-nerved, smooth. 

Be tele TamhuJ swe Bche. Burm. Zcyl. 4(5. 

BtUe, BetiUe, Betele, Bilk. Bauh. Hist. i. p. 437. Bay. Hist. I913. 
Acost. Arom. c. 10. Clus, exot. 176. t. 176. Dale pharm : 313. 

Btcihi Codi. Kheede Mai. 7. p. 29. t. 15. Bulat \v,Tla. Ilerm. Zeyl. 31. 

36. 66. 

Sans. TatnhuU, Parnulatu, Na^tivalli. 

Hind. Thnlnd, Tam'.wl, Ban. 

Tamul. J 'elillay- Chiuldi. 

Mala}'. 67/7. 

Saumaise has shown at length, and with considerable strength of argument, 
that the ancient Greek writers meant this leaf by Malahathrum, rather than the 
leaves of Laiirus Cassia, or Tcz-pai •*. The Arabick and Persian Languages 
hive no names for this plant. Tamhol is borrowed from the Hindi by Persian 
Authors, who name the leaf Bergitamhol. It is called Pan in Hindi, from the 
Sanscrit Pania, a leaf in general ; in the same manner as it was knowp 
to the Romans under the name of folium >4, The Indian writers enumerate 


>3 Salinas. Exer: Plin. p, 1070. 
»4 Id. ib. p. 1071, 1072. 
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several varieties of ihiS pUnr, distinguished by the size, shape, and flavour of 
the leaf '5. 

1 UK Miihix'! reckon five varieties, among which are these three, Siri Malajo^ 
Sin China, Si/i U'danti. The specimen of which the leaf is above described was 
the Shi China. The Sin U'dang they say has the petioles and nerves red. 

Cultivated, but in no great quantity. A larger quantity is imported from 
the neighbouring coast. 

3. I’ipfr Sinl’oa. Lin. sp. dl. Kckh. 1 . ^0. VV^iJId. ]()l. FJor. Zeyl. 
Swartz, obs, jp. Miller Diet. No. lo. 

Sin/’oa Humph. Amb. 3. 310. t. 1 17 . 

}ic(ela tjiirin Sitii hoa vouini, Bont. Jav. 91 , t, pi. Kay. Hist. Jpl 3 . 

Malay Bmi. , 

The fruit is nearly as long as a finger, and tas.es like the Betel leaf; and 
hence the n.ime ; signifying /;w/ in the l^lahiy language. It is used as a 
substitute for Betel, especially at sea, where the fresh leaves cannot be procured. 

3. Vipn Chaha. H. Leaves alternate, pctioled, lancc-o\ ate, oblique at the base, 
with veins opposite ; Spikes leaf-opposed, peduncled, somewhat conical, com- 
pact. 

’5 I'ht* Mcklizcn ul Atl\I)'eli, a treatise* on IVIatma Medioa, composed by ATuhammi'd Hu^\IN*, 
brothel to ihr \ax.\ab ISIf n \mmli) Hr .? a Kh.'n, enumerates the following five kintLs, Mughi, 
CifigiTi, L‘J!ri, BtJgfu, I ItMhiifc tkseiibc^ the method of treating the leaves, hywliuh 

tiu V are made tender and acquire a wliltiah colour. — A quantity of the lca\' ^ newly gnihc.cd is j m 
into a bag, iiu eaiihcu poi, or a 'basket, covered \Aith straw, and placed in a hole dug in the gionnd 
— The straw is oct on iirc, and allowed to burn till the loavts are heated to a ccitain dcBD cl 'Fhc 
flic is then taken away, and ihtf basket left lor twenty- four hours in the hole, uith a weight ’aid 
on Uj to piv^s the leaves gently togelhcr. It afterwards exposed to the dtws at night in the 
summer, oi in wintc*r kept in a unnn place, till the leaves become white and tender. 
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Piper Longum Tsjahe. Rumph. Amb. 5. p. 333. t. Il6. f. l . 

Malay. Chabatadi. 

This species has been generally confounded with Viper Longum\ bui a 
comparison of the figure above quoted from Rumphiits, with that of Rheeoe’s 
CattutirpaVi. H. M. 7. P- 27 . t. 14. will clearly evince them to be different. 

The Piper Longum is called in Sanscrit PippaJi, in Hindi Pipe!, and in Per- 
sian Ptlpili derdz. The species now under consideration appears to be the same 
that is called in Sanscrit Chavica and in Hindi Chah. AH the Sanscrit medical 
writers, as well as vocabularies of that language, concur in stating the produce of 
this plant to be Gaja pippali or Giij pipe!. This name was however assigned to 
a very different plant examined by Sir William Jones the TetruHtheta 
Apelah of Dr. Roxburgh And the fruit of a plant, very different from 
both, is sold under that name by the native druggists in Calcutta. 

5. Piper LalifoJium f 

Fruit like the former. Leaves alternate, deeply corduc, obtuse, nine-nerved. 
Mai. Gddu or Gddiikh, 

The leaves arc used as a pot-herb. 

Having seen only a small specimen, without fructification, which I know 
merely by description, 1 cannot speak with certainty of this species. 


*<> Asiat. Res. v, 4, p. 303, 
PL Gorora. No. 14?. 
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TdhU exhthiling an Estimate of the expence and produce, in \1 years, of 
100 U rlongs, planted with Pepper. 
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IX. 

DKscniPTiox oj an vnproveii Hygrometer. 

BY LIEUTENANT HENRY KATER, 

Of Hti Majt'sty s 1 2 //. Regiment. 

Since I Jiad llit honor of laying before the Asiatick Society ‘‘a description of 
a very sensible Hygrometer,” I have attended much to the improvement of the 
instrument, and am induced to think that some further account of it may not 
be deemed wholly unacceptable. 

The principal objection to the Hygrometer described in my former paper, arose 
from the necessity of shortening the beard of the oobeeua hooloo *, in order to 
reduce the scale, to a convenient length ; this was to be obviated, only by giving 
the instrument a circular form, and inventing some mode of ascertaining without 
difficulty the number of revolutions made by the index. 

ABCD (fig. l) is a frame, made of small square bars of brass or silver; this 
plate is soldered to a square plate BE, the edges of which are turned up, as re- 
presented by the dotted lines, to secure the index from injury : on the face of 
the plate is engraved a circle (see fig. 4) which is divided into one hundred equal 
parts. Three holes, a, b, c, are made through the frame and plate in the same 
direction ; the holes a & b, are of a conical form as represented by the dotted 
lines, and are highly polished to lessen friction ; the hole ate receives a screw, one 
end of which is tapered, and has a notch cut in it with a fine saw, which may be 
closed by means of the sliding ring d. 

The axis t f, is made of silver wire, very smooth and straight, and of the size 
of a large knitting needle ; on the axis, a screw is formed, by twisting a smaller 


• Androjtogon Cgntortus^ 
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silver wire lightly around it from left to right: this screw should be fourteen or 
fifteen threads in length ; the end of the axis, f, is divided, and is to be closed 
by a small sliding ring. As this is the most important part of the Hygrometer, 
fig. 2 represents it on an enlarged scale. 


A loop and drop (fig. 3) is made of fine gold wire, of such a size as that when 
suspended on the screw, it may slide along it with perfect freedom by means of 
the revolution of the axis, but not escape fiom one interval to another by any 
other motion ; should the loop, on trial, be found too large (as indeed it ought 
to be) it may be easily closed a little, by placing it on the screw, and pulling it 
gently by the drop ; it will then assume an elliptical form, as in the figure. 
This loop is intended to register the number of revolutions made by the index, 
as it hangs freely from the axte, and advances one interval between the threads of 
the screw, for each revolution. 

The Index, g h, is made of fine wire, accurately balanced, and as light as 
possible ; it fits on the cud of the axis e, and is to be ^ ^aced at right angles with 
the commencement of the screw’. (Sec fig. 2.) 

The beard of the oobeena hooloo is represented at f d, (fig. I .) The top of if, 
which is crooked, being cut off, it is first secured between the cheeks of the 
axis, at f, by means of the small sliding ring ; the axis is then turned round 
till the gold loop is brought to the fifth or sixth interval of the screve, counting 
from the dial plate ; the screw ?t c is then advanced, so as to receive the lower 
or thick extremity of the beard of the oobeerta hooloo in the notch, where it is also 
confined by the sliding ring d. 


3 E 2 
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The extremes of dryness diVi6 n/o/s/ure are determined in the following manner. 
The Hygrometer is placed in a new earthen pot, which has never been wetted, 
and exposed for a considerable time to as great a he it as the grass can bear 
without injury: when the /ndex is perfectly steady, the Hygrometer is to be 
taken oat of the vessel, and the screw at c, turned round with a pair of pincers, 
so as to bring the gold loop to the ^rs/ interval of the screw on the axis, count- 
ing as before from the dial plate, (which is to be placed to the left hand) and 
the index to lOJ or zero. The Hygrometer must now be suffered to cool gra- 
dually, during w hicli, jf the atmosphere be in a mean state of moisture, the in- 
dex will make four or five revolutions ; the oobeena hooloo is then to be conti- 
nually wetted with a hair pencil and water, till the index is again perfectly 
steady. This will require some time, as it moves very slowly when within a few 
degrees of extreme moisture. The degree at which the index stands is now to be 
noted, and the number of intervals counted between the dial plate and gold 
loop, and this number prefixed to the observed degrees will give the extent of 
the scale. 


All observations made with this Hygrometer, are to be reduced to what they 
would have been had the scale consisted of 1 000 parts, or ten revolutions of the 
index. This is most convenient, as it facilitates the comparison of observations 
made with different Hygrometers. An example may not be thought super- 
fluous. Suppose the scale of the Hygrometer to be 1145, or eleven intervals 
and forty-five farts ; and that at the time of observation, there &refour inlet vals, 
between the dial plate and gold loop, and 50 farts shown by the index ; this 
would be written 450. Then, as 1145 : lOOO' : : 4S0 : SQS nearly, the 
number of degrees to be registered. 
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If two of these Hygrometers, in which the extremes of dryness and moisture 
are well determined, be compared together, they will seldom differ ten divisions 
from each other, which is as near a coincidence as can be expected. 

The oobeena hooloo or Andropogon Contorius is found in every part of the coun- 
try, in the month of January, when it should be gathered, and thoroughly dried 
in the sun, before it is used. / 

This gtass appears to be far superior to any other hygroscopic substance, 
hitherto discovered. In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the scale of Saussure’s 
Hygrometer is said to consist of 400 degrees, or rather more than one revolution 
of the index ; the Hygrometer here described makes eleven or twelve revolrf- 
tions ; it possesses also the advantage of being perfectly portable, cannot easily 
be deranged, and may be much reduced in size, if thought necessary, without 
affecting the extent of the scale. 



X. 


On Ancwnt Monuments, containing Sanscrit Inscriptions. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

In the scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, and even for the mo- 
dern, history of the Hindu race, importance is justly attached to all genuine mo- 
numents, and especially inscriptions on stone and metal, which are occasionally 
discovered through various accidents. If these be carefully preserved and dili- 
gently examined ; and the facts, ascertained from them, be judiciously em- 
ployed towards elucidating the scattered information, which can be yet col- 
lected from the remains of Indian literature, a satisfactory progress may be 
finally made in investigating the history of t\it lltndu). That the dynasties of 
princes^ who have reigned paramount in India, or the line of chieftains, who 
have ruled over particular tracts, will be verified ; or that the events of war or 
the effects of policy, during a series of ages, will be developed ; is an ex- 
pectation, which I neither entertain, nor wish to excite. But the state of man- 
ners, and the prevalence of particular doctrines, at different periods, may be de- 
duced from a diligent perusal of the writings of authors, whose age is ascer- 
tained : and the contrast of different results, for various and distant periods, may 
furnish a distinct outline of the progress of opinions. A brief history of the na- 
tion itself, rather than of its government, will be thus sketched : but if unable 
to revive the memory of great political events, we may at least be content 
to know w'hat has been the state of arts, of sciences, of manners, in 
remote ages, among this very ancient and early civilized people; and to learn 
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what has been the succession of doctrines, religious and philosophic:il, which 
haft prevailed in a nation ingenious yet prone to superstition. 


Unfortunately, writers have seldom given the dates of rheir composi- 
tions : and the Hindus love of fable, and distaste for sober narrative, have been 
as unfriendly to the biography of authors, as to the history of princes. I’he 
lives of few celebrated persons have been written, and those, which have been 
composed, exhibit the same fondness for improbable fiction, which pervades the 
mythological works of the Hindus. The age of an author must be therefore 
sought from circumstances mentioned in his writings : and none more fiequently 
affords the desired information, than the author's notice of his patron ; who 
generally is either the sovereign of the country, or some person standing in 
such relation to the court, as gives occasion to mention the name of the reign- 
ing prince. Thus every ancient monument, which fixes the date of a reign, 
or determines the pe*'iod of a particular dynasty, tends to the ascertainment of 
the age of writers who flourished in that reign or under that dynasty : and, 
conversely, wherever dates can be with confidence deduced immediately from 
an author’s works, these may furnish historical information and assist the expla.- 
nation of ancient monuments. 


On this account the preservation and study of old inscriptions may be earn- 
estly recommended. It is not on a first or cursory examination, that the utility 
of any particular monument for the illustration of the civil or literary history of 
the country can be certainly determined. Even those, which at first sight appear 
uninteresting, may be afterwards found to bear strongly on an important point. In- 
stances might be brought from the few inscriptions, which have been already pub- 
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lished. But it is not my present purpose to enter on an examination of published 
monuments, but to urge the communication of every inscription which nuy^be 
•hereafter discovered ; at the same time, that I lay before the Society copies apd 
translations of those wliich have been recently communicated from various parts 
of India. 

It is a subject for regret, that the originals, of which versions have before been 
made publick, are not deposited where they might be accessible to persons en- 
gaged in researches into Indian literature and antiquities : but much more so, 
that ancient monuments, which there is reason to consider as important, have 
been removed to Europe, before they had been sufficiently examined, or before 
they were accurately co])ied and translated. I may specify, with particular re- 
gret, the plate of copper found at Benares^ and noticed by Capt. Wilpord in 
the present volume of Asiatick Researches (p. 108 .) ; and still more aplate which 
has been mentioned to me by a learned Pandit, (who assured me that he was em- 
ployed in decyphering it) ♦, and which appears, from a copy in his possession, 
to have contained a grant of land by the celebrated Jayachandea, when a 
young prince associated to the empire of his father : from this information it 
seems to have been particularly valuable on account of the genealogy comprised 
in it. 

Tkanslations might indeed be made from the Pandit's copy of the last 
mentioned plate, and from one taken by a learned native in Capr. 
WiltorU’s service, from the plate discovered at Benares. But my 

experience of the necessity of collating the copies made by the best Pandits, 

, ^ _ 

• SsKVOKU Thivedi ; the same who assisted me in decyphering the copy of an inscription on 
Fi«6* Shah's pillar at D$lhi. As. Res. vol. 7. p. 180 . 




!^r 

^(3^5*9' 

ti^ii ta<^€^A3 

m *5 H3iSP(c5^f«KSL«^^ 

k 5a<:^f5«^<5s ® 1(^1 

52 fTr5i*5ii;/^;iSM^fa< 

csasszfnrsi/l’ieSa^Hi 

i-? f^acsi 

zro/5^-ofirfrr<^r 
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from inscriptions in ancient or unusual character, discourages me from placing 
implicit confidence in their transcripts : and the originals are at present beyond 
reach of reference, having been conveyed to Europe to be there buried in son» 
pu^ckmuseuiuor private coUectioa. 

The only aaoendsi wiieb <«rid be^nwenade for the removal of those interest- 
ing roooumeiits, wouWbe the publicftuonjof copies correctly made in facsimile. 
From such transcripts, provided they be executed with great care, the text may 
be decypberad end translated. An exact copy of the Sanscrit inscription on the 
Stone aX Cinti-a in Pitrfugal^ enabled Mr. WitKiNS to ascertain the date and 
scope of that inscription ; as well as the names, which it contains *. Similar 
xopies of ot|ier inscriptions would in like manner furnish oriental scholars with 
the means of ascertaining their purport ; and the publication of fac similes may, 
for tWs pu^sc, hi? retbmfnefided to those who are in possession of the originals. 

I NOW proceed to describe, and, so far as I have succeeded in decypherlng 
.them, to explain, the several inscriptions on ancient monuments in stone and oep- 
per, ithichhavtheca lately presented to the Asiatick Society. 

' t* Jnscr^ietfs, off a Plate of Copper found in the district o/'TxpuaA. 

Towards the end 1803, a plate of copper was discovered in digging earth 
for the repair of the highway through the Mammati hills in the district of 
Tipura. It was carried to Mr. Eliot, Magistrate ot the district ; and by him 


3 r 


' • Mubphy’s Tnrels in Ptrlugal, p. 277' 
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communicated to tile AsiatickSoctet^'. On examination, it has been found lo 
contain an inscriptioji declaratory of a grant of land, dated near ()(X) years ago. 

The plate measures 1 1 inches in height and () in breadth ; and is engraved 
on one surface only. The sides have a gentle curvature ; and, at top, is an 
abrupt bend allowing room to a figure coarsely delineated and apparently intended 
to represent a temple. The character agrees nearly with that now in use in 
but some of the letters bear a closer resemblance to. .’the writing of 

Tirhtt *, 

The following is an exact copy of the inscription in Nagari letters, as dc- 
cyphered by the aid of several Pandits. A literal translation is subjoined ; 
a.nd a fac simile of the original is exhibited in the annexed engraving. 

#11 jl m 

II \ll nwz 

\ii ii 

^ fj?^/Hf%Tn7iTq iif rj orauf 


• 'riierc is reason to suppose the writings as well as the language of Bengal to be originally the 
same whh the Tirhutya : altered, in coarse of time, since the separation which has been the conse* 
qticDce of a colony of Cdnyaeuhja Brahmm settling in Bengal, 
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1 tyi^f^?i 553; TT^¥T 5 i|f^ II €vii ^ ^ g^-' II -zrni^tc!^ 


^rapufF If II 

^ j^«it^rc^fi?5Jiror: II li Tif’rra^StW^r* 




TRJ NS L AT ION. 

1. In that* eminent and spotless family, was bom, an ornament of tlie 
learned, renowned throughout the world, endowed with srience, and practising 
good deeds, the celebrated, happy, and venerable He'd'i '|' ; in whose pure 
mind, virtue ever ranges, like a swan in the limpid lake. 

3. From him sprung the happy chief of ministers, w'ho exhibits the joys of 
unsullied glory ; a spotless moon, among mortals, and at sight of whom the 

* This use of the pronoun indicates the con-^picuousiKSb of the object j as is sufFicienlly kno .u 
without further designation. 

t Here, as well as with the subsequent names, the j'aiticle eva is subjoined without changi’ir 
the preceding vowel. This is contrary to the rules of the language, and emendations have bci'. 
accordingly proposed : but I shall nt>l disturb the text. 


3 y 2 
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hare-spotted luminary appears swoln [with envy,] and distempered with 
alternate increase and wane. 

3. That venerable officer ever relying on holy virtues j], is eminently 
conversant with well guided morals, and conspicuous for tlie observance of 
practical duties. 

4. Himsele an ocean of generosity and meditation, yet thirsting to taste, by 
practice of austerity, that which alone confines the fleeting thoughts * ; syinpa* 
thising with other living beings, an unrivalled theatre of virtue, practising good 
deeds, and, in private, only a contemplative saint, this auspicious D'li A n'r alone 
rose, .as a luminary of joy above the earth. 

5. Superior to the world was the delight of this pre-eminent sovereign of 
the earth, the happy Ran abanca Malla, whose officer -f* he was; for the 
deity, who has a hundred eyes is obscured, even in his own abode, by the 
dazzling glories of that [monarch], which traverse the three worlds, in all di- 
rections. 


J The moon is named from a fancied rcbcmblance of its spots to a leveret. Pandiis, to 

whom I showed maps of tlic moon, copied from Hevblius and Ricciotus, fixed upon the Loea 
PJude^a and Mens Porphyiite^y or Keplekus and Aristarchus, for the spots, which, thejr 
think, exhibit ihr similitude of a hare. 

§ The term As-sam^^arid'hica, which the are dl 5 )>osi*d to explain as signffyrng ''age* 

neial commAnding cavalry.” Other interpretations may be suggested : the word is an unusual one^ 

jj 1 his, as indeed the wdiolc of tiie verse, is obscure, and admits of various iuCexpretadons. 
In this place, more than one reading has been projK)sed. 

• Mere again the sense is obscure 5 and more than one reading may be proposed. The prali^ 
4 s evidently grouiuled on the union of practical virtues, with religious contemplation* 

t As^wamiand' 

* Ikoea^ 
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6. ‘May the twenty dr6nas\ of land, in the village of JJac'JianJ'a, granted to 
him by that generous prince, continue as long as sun and moon endure, yielding 
the ample harvest of unsullied praise ; for it is land secure from invasion, delight- 
ful, like a pleasant painting, and appears like a crest in the assemblage of cities. 

7. ‘This land, with definite boundaries has been given by the liberal prince 
himself, the range of whose glory therefore extends, as is fit, in all directions. 

8. ‘ O FUTURE kings ; understand this inscription on copper, by which tha^ 
officer 11 humbly now solicits you : this land shoultl be prefeerved ; nor is the 
permanence of the realm consistent with the slightest injury : a shame on av'a- 
rice ! That land is, as it w'cre, a widow, the sovereign of which is despised [for 
his covetousness.] 

g. ‘ Although this excellence of the descendants [of that prince,] which 
is guarded by their natural virtues, be sufficiently apparent, yet does Mk'din’i', 
urged by the multitude of the good tjualities of that unsullied race, thus make 

known 

‘Years expired of the king 1141 -J-; dated in tlie seventeenth year 


^ A measure of land, slill used in the eastern parts of Bengal ; originflIJy as much ns might be 
sown with one of seed : for Ti, Drj\a a nieasuiv of capacity. (As. Kes. vol. .0. p. f)0.) 

The Drena, vulgarly cal’rd Dt<n, vaiie^ in dilTerc-iu di'^tiicts. It may, however, be leckontJ 
nearly cquuaKnt to eight Bigha:^ or two acies and two ihird^i^ 

H An^anihdTuV Lied, 

• This insciiption appears not lobe a grant by the sovereign 3 but a niemoiial of the grant 
rccoided by the possessor, who must have been the heir of the grantee, and who seems to ac- 
Xnowb'dge in this place the liberality of the grantor a sucte.‘ 8 \>rs continuing the iand to him. 

I Coiresponding to A. D. i2\Q, 
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of Ranabanca Malla, Seim at IIartica'ea Dj/va or expressed in 
numerals, Samvat 17 ; on the 29th of the Sun’s being in the balance.’ 

II. Inscripiion on a Plate of Copper found in the district of Gouakhpub. 

A plate of copper, containing an inscription in the Sanscrit language, 
declaratory of a grant of land, but without date, was lately found in the district 
of Gorakhpur, near the river called the little Gandhac. It was brought to Mr. 
John Ahmuty, Magistrate of the district, and by him communicated to Captain 
WiLFORD, who has presented it to the Asiatick Society. 

The plate, which is 16^ inches long, and 12i broad, is engraved on one face 
only. The lines, of which there are 24 , run in the length of the plate; and 
on the leftside is a curvature, on which a semi-circular appendage is riveted, con- 
taining a flat button representing the impression of a seal. The figure is very 
imperfect, but seems to be intended for some animal. 

"With the plate itself. Captain Wilford communicated acopy of its contents 
as decyphered by a Pandit in his service. On carefully comparing it w'ith the 
original, I found all the essential passages, as well as the names, correctly given : 
a few alterations, which this comparison showed to be necessary, have been 
made with the concurrence of several Pandits from Tirhut, who assisted me in 
collating it. I preferred the aid of Pandits of that province, because the peculi- 


j This prince is probably a diftcrent person from the grantor named iu the fifth verse. 

§ Here Samvat is used for the year of the king's reign. See remarks^ towards the close of this 
paper, on an inscription found at Amgdchhi in Dlndjpur. 
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aAties of the characters, where they differ widely, as-they do.m many instances, 
from common Diva tutgarl, make a nearer approach to, the- T'trhAiiya letters 
than to any other now in use. The whole inscription is indeed remarkable for 
the uncomtnon form of the consonants, and the very unusual manner in .which 
the vowels are marked. On this account, an exact copy of the original inTac 
simile w'ill be subjoined ; as well as a correct transcript in modern Diva tiagaj-f 
letters. The following version is as literal as the difference of idiom permits. 

TRANSLATION. 

1. * Salutation to the God, who is manifested in various forms, from earth 
to the performer of a sacrifice *, who is an universal soul, to be apprehended only 
by contemplation of saints ; and who pervades all. 

1. ‘ Salutation to the unborn God -j-, who makes the world’s production^ 
its continuance, and ultimate destruction ; and the recollection of whom serves 
as a vessel of transport across the ocean of mundane ills. 

5. ‘Salutation be to the husband of Lacshiu'; to him who reposes on 
Se'sha as on a couch ; to him who is Vishnu extracting the tliorns of the 
three worlds ; to him who appears in every shape 

4. ‘Salutation be to the blessed foot of Pa'iivatI§, which destroyed 
the demon Mahisha, by whom all had been overcome ; and which gives felicity 
to the world. 


• Siva, manifested in eight material forms ; vi^. Earth, Waier, Fire, Air, Ethei, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the person v ho perforins a sacrifice. 

t Bbahma the creator, himself not created, and therefore termed unborn, 
t Vishnu, who reposes on the serpent ; and who h.i-. been ineamau m var'o.jS 

shapes to relieve the world from op|n■es^ors. 

S Bhawani or Duhoa slew Mahibiiabuba. The legend is well known. 
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5. *SuR« 00 NBiD by groves of lofty canes fj, inaccessible through the 
range of edifices on the hill’s summit encompassed by a deep ditch in which 
fountains spring, secure by impassable defence from dread of foes, a royal 
abode there is named Vijfyapura **, which is situated on the declivity of the 
northern mountain, where the pain of regret is unknown, and every gratifi- 
cation is found. 

y. ‘There reigned the fortunate D’harma'ditya, Wkt sinothet BotThisaf- 
iva, a mighty and prosperous prince, whose glory spread over the four seas. 
6. His son was Java^ditya*, adorable like the moon, the fortune of the world, 
like the tree which bears every desired fruit, and satisfying thirst like a deep 
^g. lake*, humble, though a king; though young, prudent and averse from 
amorous passion ; though liberally bestowing all, yet ever receiving the best 
acsult of all. 

10. ‘ His minister, learned, intelligent, and vanquisher of foes, the 
son of a mighty chieftain and counsellor CritacIrti, was the fortunate 

II Bamboos (Bambiua Arund nacea and other species). 

•• The place here described may be Vijcypur^ on (he northern declivity of the Vini'hya bills, 
a few miles from the temple of Vind' hya-vailm near Mirxapur on the Ganges. It i&.ihc ancient 
residence of a family, which claims descent from the former sovereigns of / et/ar^f j and is still the 
abode of the head of that family. But the terms of the text, Uitaragiri catace, ratlier seem to sig- 
nify " declivity of the northern mountain/ than ‘ northern declivity of the momnain / and that 
interpretation points to the range of snowy mountains, instead of Vtnd'hya which is reckonetf'a tro- 
pical range. 

• The name of Jayaditya, is known as the patron of certain authors, who flourished at O'isC) 
and who are considered as ancient writcis. He is mentioned in the title of the Vdmana Cdsicd, and 
rven termed the author of that grammatical work. 1 shall not undertake to determine whether 
this be the same person. 
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II. Maba'x .1 *, whose pleasing counsels obtained a ready hearing, and who was 
by nature eager for the reduction of enemies 

12. * The village of Dummaduma obtained by him from the royal favor, 
and rich in tillage, dwellings and cattle, has been assigned by him to 
Dubga' 

!3. ‘ The opulence of the good, who put their trust m the great, is in 
deed beneficial to others : the clouds gather water from the sea, and shower 
14. it down on the growing crop. Rare indeed are those liberal persons, who 


• The names, being uacommon, are, in this instance, doubtful, Sritnaijti is clearly given as 
the name of the minister ; and either the whole ol it may be his name; or it may be resolved into 
Srimat AH, or into Sri Maduh. The latter is most agreeable to ^hc prevailing practice of piefixing 
Sri to a proper name. Jn this inscription, the auspicious syllable is prefixed to the names of the 
two kings first mentioned j but is not added to the uanxes of the writers of it, who are noticed 
towards the close, (v. 20 & 22.) 

Critacirti may signify * of established fame :* but, if taken as an epithet, it leave:* no other term 
which can be assumed as the name of the minister’s father. 

t The text exhibits Pracriti parahaddhaensh. Though a very unsatisfactory reading it is here 
preserved, and has been translated in the most piobable sense, wliich I am able to suggest for it. 

j A village of this name is situated in the district of Allahahud, within twenty miles of Bjjt spur 
on the Ganges. But the name is not uncommon; and may belong to some place neaier to the 
northern mountains. 

§ JwADiTv \’s minister, Maoali, appears to have assigned this village foi general cliaritalde 
uses, by consecrating it to the goddtss Dorua. Such at least seem to be the moat comistent u- 
ading and inrerpittation of the text. 

VUL. IX- 
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dlstingiii!:}! not between their owm dependants and strangers ; how many are 
the all-productive trees even in the celestial grove * ? 

15 . ‘Do not imagine, father, that, in the sinful age, a general equality 
prevails: the sovert .,'n defends li e earth, but a weak individual guards not 
1 ( 3 . even hi.s house Birl md death, success ..od misfortune, -are perpetually 
passing; why not, therefore. pro‘.ct another's gif'y like one’s own? 

17. He, who bestows fertile land furrished wi.i' t)’-- , -ans >{ agriculture, mounts 

18 . a celestial vehicle, and ascends to heaven, gladdening h's progenitors. But 
he, who foolishly resumes land allotted to gods or priests, assuredly causes 
his ancestors to fall to hell, even though they had previously attained heaven. 

19. ‘Spkung from a very pure race, respectful towards gods, priests, 
spiritual parents and the king, a generous founder of temples, who has dug 

20. many ponds ; by the tenderness of his disposition an image of Sugata a 

a. 

treasure of virtues, with subdued organs, wise, and averse from unpleasing 

2 1 . discourse : such was the Ctijast' ha I^agaJal/a. him was composed with 


* IhHKA’s garden called ; in which five celestial trees are placed, termed Cal fadruma , 

JVc, 'riic Caljadriivia yields, as its fruit, cv<:'Ty thin^ which is desired. 

^ The jiiti’nlion of this ihe following lines is to deprecate the resumption of the grant. 

From th's conipari^^oi' to Sugata or BudiVha, as well as a previous comparison to a Bodhisai^ 
ncji, it may be iHiV.iied, that the author, if not himself a follower of the sect of Buddha, was at 
J^st more nmicably di.spostd towards that sect, than modern oithodox Hindus appear to be. 

It is ha’dly necessary to inform the reader, that thelas' Btidddiawvit conspicuous for his tender, 
compassionate dispt^s^tion. The mythology of the sect of Budddia peoples heaven w’itli Bodhuatwas : 
nd, tiom this clas^ of beings, the Budd'has are selected. Gautama Budd’ha was a Bod hisatwa un» 
'T the ramejjf Sw'Ea.^tTu, before he was incarnate as Sidd’iiart’ha son ofSuDD’noDANA. 
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great devoutness, this praise of the minister ; in apt measure and pleasing 
verse, elegant * and apposite. 

12. ‘ The last three verses were written by his younger brotlici Vi d ya'd at- 
TA; for he himself was fearful of proclaiming his own virtues, 

23. Rich and fertile is the village, obtained through the king's favour as 
an endowment for subsistence; and still more productive is this other village 
for virtuous men 

>T*I! ^11 ^31^131 | n 7|q; 


• The text exhibits Sur/ui critawblu'i j which must be amended by reading either Sivaina or Su- 
varna^ The labt is preferable as giving the most coirect metre: either way the meaning is u i^** 
dered ‘elegant, as gold,’ or by ‘ well stdected woids :’ for Suvarna or S'Li)jT7ia aignihcs 
gold \ and may be rcbolved into words, Su v/ell, and wirua or arna a letter or S) liable, 

-{ The last line is very obscure. If it have ber i rightly decyphered and explained, it may a1lud ‘ 
to some Gtlur grant held by the mini,, ter, for his own subaijitepce. 

2 G 2 
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5ITOPf I ¥^r^?^^?!nw^WJKi^ If \X II 5'*l?iir^^P:iiqi^I^lRrr?]^ 

^=1 II *^11 H?fif^-Krf^^nf^trrirr^^Tr< 

I TOl»ml?^75?j>T5ir%T'^^f^T^ II \^« II iT5|l5tZI^f^l^fqlrFJT[7frrfnT»^ 

I l3iiflr4qR^u;fqa?^^ 3flfK g^j?? || || siq^T^gif^lfgj^^jinej 

1 ll«\5r II ^Jrrigrlpt^qillflV 

n :^o h (jimg 

1 . 

2^^JipiI©^iT^qi II ^^iT^7fT|?;i N7fz|im, lj l W fe flq It ^11 

ill. Inscription on thee Plates of Brass found at Chitraduhg. 

.\ oKANT of land, engraved on three plates of brass, which were found at 
- ''iinulm'r'm the year 1800 , and a fac simile of a sinular grant found at tlie 
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same place, have been presented by Major C. Mackenzie to the Asiatick. 
Society. 

The plates, which appear to be very similar in both grants, may be described 
from that, of which the original has been received. They are nearly seven inches 
wide and as many high ; but surmounted by an arch of two inches in height. 
The two exterior plates have been engraved on the inner side only : the middle 
one is so on both faces. At the edge is a rim, half a line thick, by which the 
inscription is secured from being effaced by the rubbing of the plates. They are 
held together by a brass ring, on which is a seal of the same metal representing a 
boar. The engraved surfaces have some appearance of having been once gilt. 

The language is Samcril, excepting the description of the lands, which is in 
the dialect. The whole inscription is in Deva-migan characters: bur 

some of the letters arc formed in a very unusual manner. It contains a grunt 
by the king of Vtclyutuigar (pronounced Bijunagat ,) formerly the capital of Cir- 
mU'acu : and is dated little more than four hundred years u^o. Grants, by 
k.ings of this dynasty, arc not uncommon in the Dckhn ; and lay be of use in 
determining the dates of their several reigns. These princes were enlightened 
patrons of science : especially Haiuma'ra and Bucca Ka'va sons of Sancama 
the founder of the dynasty. 

Major Mackenzie forwarded a translation of this inscription made by 
his interpreter Cavelly Bor: a. The original is, in some instances, read 
differently hy Pamlits whom I h.avc consulted : not however making any 
change in the purport, nor in any material passage. The following translation 
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is conformable to their interpretation ; and tlie copy, which is subjoined, ex- 
hibits the text as read by them. 


TRANSLATION. 

1. ‘ Salutation to Gane'/a. I bow to Sambhu, graced with the 
beautiful moon crowning his lofty head ; himself the pillar, which upholds 

2. the origin of the three worlds *. May he, whose head is like an elephant’s, 
the son of Hara -j*, the cause of uninterrupted supremacy, the giver of boons, 

3. and the luminary which dispels darkness preserve us. May the auspicious 
primeval boar by whom closely embraced, the earth exults, grant us vast 
prosperity. 


* SivA, or MvHAnEVA, is figured with the moon as a crest. According to mythology, he 
Upholds the creator. 

This, and the two following stanzas, seem to be the same which are found, but in a different 
order, at the beginning of the inscription on the plates preserved at tlic tempi.: of Conjeveratn : ( As. 
lies. vol. 3 . p. 39.) with some diflcrcnce, however, in the reading and interpretation, 
f GtNESA, figured with an elephant's head, reckoned son of Hara or Mahadeva and of his 

wife Parvati. 

* The original is here inaccurate : it exhibits Turat tiitra timira glhiro •, which means nothing, 
and in which a syllable is deficient for the metre. In the fac simile of another grant, the same 
passage i» correctly written Varadns tivra imtra mihiro. 

% The incarnation of Vishnu, as a boar, who upheld the earth submerged by the ocean, is 
w'ell known to all who are conversant with Indian mythology. 
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4. *The ambrosial moon, brother of the goddess Rama, is the ofFsprii'g 
of the milky ocean *■, having a common origin with the gem Caminhhiy 
b. the all productive tree and the ever beneficent cow. In the lunar race was born 
a king named Yadu -f-, by a descendant of whom [Cjushna] son of VASCDt'- 
0. V A, the earth has been protected. In his line arose a king named Sang ama 
who abounded in weighty virtues, and shunned the society of the wicked. 


7. ' This king had [five] sons, Harihara, Camva, Bvccaiia'va who 
was sovereign of the earth §, Ma'rapa and Mudgapa. 

8. ‘ Among these five graceful princes, the most celebrated w'as Bucca 
sovereign of the earth, conspicuous for valor, as Arjuna among the Pa'n- 

(). DAVAS. Therefore, did Buccara'ya, fierce in battle, become a fortunate 
prince, applying his left shoulder !! to uphold the burden of the mighty 


• The story of the churning of the ocean is familiar to every one 

I Vapit, the celebrated ancestor oi Crishna, was of the lunar race. 

X The pretensions of Sang nMa to be descended from the lumaiTine of Cihatn^ai or Chandra jauu* § 
aieheie as.'>ertcd. 

§ The names of three of these princes, well as of iheir fatlier, occur in the wntingsot 
\VA-A(.HAHYA, and of his brother Svk wx-acuarya, who were priests and counsellors of 
those n.onarchs. 

Harihara Raja, and Buccana R AJAorBrc i a Rava, arenaraed in Mad’hava's coinincntaiy 
on the Vedas, andC'AMPA is mentioned in hi^ grainmati^'al works. 

!| The text appears to exhibit the negative of D right. 

At the eight principal points of the coznpas**', elephants uphold the woiid. 
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10. elephants posted at the quarters of the world. When his army, in wailikc 
array, performed evolutions on the frontier of his dominions, the Turashcas 
felt their mouths parched ; the ConcattUy terrified, apprehended impending 
death ; the Atid'has fled, in consternation, to the caverns ; the Gurjaras 
trembled ; the CamhSjas lost their firmness i and the Calingas were quickly 
discomfited “f*. 

11. ‘ He was a ■conspicuous monarch, splendid, and a supreme ruler of 
kings, but acting towards disobedient princes, as the king of birds towards 

12 . serpents ; embraced by the concubines of kings, destroying hostile chiefs, 
defending the heroes of Hindu Raya, endowed with knowledge and other 
qualities 


f This verse is extremely inaccurate In the original : It has been corrected with the aid of the 
fac simile of another grant beforementioned. It begins Yasyodd' hayayudd' he yvdd' ha ranges which 
is unmeaning and contains too many syllablea for the metre. It should be, as in tlie other in- 
5Cription, Yasyodyad yudd'ha range, A syllable is wanting mTurushcah, ^ni[tViTushcuh, Two 
were deficient in Bhaya hhara hharitah Bhava hhantah , Both inscriptions write Cum^ 

hajiifi for Camhojak. In one, Sapari L erroneously put for Sapadi, 

All the names of nations, which occur in this place, have been repeatedly explained. 

+ These stanzas are very obscure : and Iain confident, that they aie lightly translated, 
.seerns to be similar to the Uindupati oi Bundclkhaud ' for so the government of that 
counlrv vas denominated under the chiefs, v/ho ruled it in the la^^t and in the preceding century. 

Ibe stanzas appear to be similar to two in the grant preserved at Covjeveiam. viz. 25th and 
(As. lUb. vol. 3. p. 47). But there is some dififereiice in reading as wxll as in interpre- 
tation. 
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13. ^ By that vicrorious king was Vidyanagari made a permanent me- 
tropolis ; a fortunate city^ which is adapted to promote universal conquest *. 

14. ^ Gaura'mbica' became his queen ; a princess respectable for hei 
virtues; as Rama the beloved wife of Crisna ; as Gaubi of S'lVA; as 

Ib.S^ACHi^ of Indra; as Saraswati, of Brahma'; as Ch’ha'ya', ofSu'ii- 
16 . YA . By the charms of her graceful gaiety, she obscured Tilottam a :}: ; 
by her happy fidelity to her husband^ she excited the envy of Anasu'ya' 

17 . ‘ This liberal prince^ pre-eminent among kings, begot, on that divine 
] 8. princess a son named Harih ara : who is become a protector of the good 


* signifies the city of science, Ferishtah was mistaken, when he allirmeil, that 

it was founded by Raja Bellal deo and named after Ins «on Bija kay. (Scott’s Histmy of 
Dekhan, Intr. p.xi.) It is believed to lave been founded by the tw^o brothers Harhiaiia and 
Buc£a Raya. 

t The Gods and Goddesses, to whom this happy couple is here compared, are mentioned in 
tlie text by titles, some of which are uncommon^ and have been therefore changed, in the 
translation, to others more generally known. Rama is probably intended for Radha as a repre- 
sentative of l.ACSHMI. 

In the original, Sarasw^ATi is called Vani; but the fnc simile of the other inscription exhibits 
Swn Rt. SAeni is, in the original, erroneoubly wriKen S vein , and jd-ina occurs at the beginning 
of the verse for nama. 

^ Tillottama is thenameof a nymph celebrated for her beauty. 

§ An\scyv is wife of Atri, and disliiiguidied tor conjugal affection. The name signities 
unenvious. 

^ I'he princess is here termed G\uri, which is a title of Pervati; and which conveys an 
allusion to her own name Galrambua, 

VojL. IX. 2 a 
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and punisher of the wicked; uho has obtained his wish, with the wife ; who 
is enviable, and is devoted to the god HaeiharA'. 

19 . ‘ The tree of virtue tl. rives hy water poured with his- donations 
while he shines w'ith the splendid glory of sixteen kinds of gift'f'. 

20. ‘ In the year 1317 + ; and, of the cycle, Bhuta-, in die month of 

21 . Magha and light fortnight ; on the day of full moon ; under the asterism sa- 
cred to the Pit f is (Magha-,) on Sunday; upon the bank of the tiver 

22. Tun^ahhadra, which is adorned by the mountain Hemaeut’a in the presence 

23 . of the auspicious deity, Viru'pa'csha § ; the valiant Haiuhara^, revered 
among mortals, liberal in his gifts of land, and especially attentive to venera- 

24. ble priests, has graciously given, with gold and with a libation of water, to 

22. the auspicious descendant of Biia'ii ^ dwa'j a and follower of the Rigveda, die 

23. wife VisHNCUicsHiTA PatVa BARD iii, son of Va'chespati surnamed 
2‘1 .Bhila; and to the learned A'nantadi'cshita son of Ra'aiabhatVa, a 
2;j. descendant of Vasisht'’ha and follower of A'pasta'mba’s Yajurveda, in- 
2B. habitant of Ruchavgi (a place known to have been visited by the Pandavas,) 

25. tlie fertile and all productive village of MademhalU, also named Hariharapu- 

26 . ia, situated in the midst of Bhilichedra, east of the village called jirhtcer, 

27 . south of Gandhrhalh, west of Pallavacut'a, and north of BhudihaRi, a place to 

* Sulcmn donations arc ratified by pouring water into the hand of the donee. 

\ Sis-teen nuritoiious gifts aru enumerated in treatises on donation. 

* Corresj onding to A. D, 1395. 

^ A title of Siva. 

The difference ol idiom makes it necessary to transpose, in th* translation, some of the verse# 

■ :bi or;gina]. 
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be honoured by all ; marked on the four sides by distinct boundaries ; to- 
gether with its treasures, and hidden deposites, its stones and every thing 
30. which it does or may contain ; abounding with objects pleasing to the eye ; 

fit to be enjoyed by two persons ; graced with elegant trees ; furnislied with 
3J . wells, cisterns, ponds and banks ; to be successively possessed by the sons, 
grandsons and other descendants [of the grantees], as long as the sun and 
32. moon endure, subject 4o be mortgaged, sold or any way disposed of; a vil- 
lage visited by assiduous and gentle priests and attendants, and by various 
wise persons, wlw arc conversant with holy rites, and surpass in \ oice me- 
lodious turds 

A PARTICULAR description of the bounds of the village, and its land marks, 
is next inserted in the Cunai.l language. After which the patent proceeds thus. 

<This patent is of the king Harihara, the sole unalterable tree of benefi- 
cence, magnanimous, and whose sweet strains compose this royal grant. By 
his command this patent has been framed, expressed in due form, in the sacred 
tongue -j-. 

‘ The boundaries of the village on all sides, have been stated in the provincial 
dialect. 

‘ Or original gift or confirmation of it, confirmation is superior to gift ; by 
generous grants a man obtains heaven; by confirmation of them, an unpe- 

♦ Some parts of this long passage arc ob^cure and dv‘ublful. The last stanza, with two preced- 
ing, omitting one, (that is the 3()th, and :i2iid) appeias to be the same \\ilh three which 

occur in the grant preserved at Covjtrfram, viz. 43d, 41th, and 45th. (As. Res.vol.3, p, 51.) 
But there arc some variations between the reading of (hem in this hisciiption, and in the copy 
of the CoiiitVtram plates, from which Sir W. Jovrs nude his vei.sion of that grant : and, in a few 
Instances, the intcipretation, which I have adopted, di tiers fiom hi-'. 

' This passage may indicate tlic a: list’s name, 

2 1 ! 2 
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Inhabit* ahuili.' ; for t!ie confirmation of another’s donation is twice as mcrrtorions 
as a gift made by Inmsclf; and his own munificence is rendered fruitless by re- 
sumption ofanotl'.tr’s grants. He, who resume', land, whetlier bestowed by him- 
self or by another, is born an insect in ordure for si-^ity thousand years. In this 
world is only one sister of all kings, namely iand, which has been conferred on 
priests * : she must not be enjoyed nor espoused -I*. This general maxim of duty 
for kings, should be strictly observed by you in all times r so RamachamdrA' 
earnestly conjures all future sovereigns 

‘ Sri Virii[>/usha ; or the auspicious -^eirv with uneven eves 

It 11 

\] u i| ll 

‘i.ll (1 

ffi: II €^|| w a II nri II ^11 


• 111 toi n s inay signiry ‘Mully granted away, or propeiJy bestowed.” 

'J In ii"v th()l( gr, as well as in Hgut alive language, the eaithis wile of the sovereign. With an 
iiliHion to this l.ind, which ha^ been gianted away, is here called the king’s sister: and liis 
’‘.c i7iire of sLu h lari'lis pronounced inec.^tuous. 

The e>.p’(ssion, which has been tran^^atid espoused, (caragralm^ literally, to be taken by tlic 
hniul), v.ill aho signify sebje'^ted to taxation : for tara signifies tax as well as hand. 

^ Tills appears to be a qno’ation from some po**m (a Piiruna or Hatjiayana) , The whole of the 
c«'ndud ng part c i tlie inscription (cotnprised in five slainnis) seems to be the same with the cIoi»c 
ct giant on plates of coppjr preserved at Conjivaam. Sec As. Res. voh 3. p. .53. 

k riiii .signature* is in Ciinaia letters. 
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||ff(Ta'^H5 5qini^nK\J¥7^^» ll'^ll 

»iwwi;^.5!#r^pw%3Tr*fg^ilc5r'^^2(5*T‘TW¥^fr'^fT* l| VH 

UmwlfrlflT^awsifTTf^ffqi: 1\ VMl 

TTfJTTT^IC^*- iittf^??STW«F^^fRWf^**.il \^ii ’5rT^’r”fiT?'gr?3Tm2(?iiii 
M II ?Tt!lf^3!fii;iiaR;j5IW^l!Rn*^If \]^|| r|^nR!f^J*R4r^#^*T'5Ijn?! II^I^Bf 
55i!!reir2rr5Tf?[n?3a9TW ii ^ij f «Tf^^)2r5^0^'*J^Sr<^j 

Ii ’li^ll ^J»^grrq^F^ara;qrn^^q? 

«>I^T|l \i^l| ^^:!ll:W^*qr^(|rir3nT^r%: II W^?^\fpf3Pr{n^qr2^jj!lj|^|j 

RTfT^^^feriiRj^j^jTj^Hjr^qi; u garRid^qr^Tdii^^^lTT^; ]| i| vf^\ 

II ^T^ar{tnqf74^UM'TT;^q:||'^il 

^11 5^«5T^CT^^tfT^?rq^rfwi| \\H 

^qHgStRW2Jfirqmf^'^]j KSti 
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.11 II ^IVII «jf*rr 

' w s^wsji -'T^y^gjrftiaig^TiTr^r^rf^T' II H >31 r 

Sr^iP5rn<3if^if n II II 9P»!3n^iq*3«(3irfl5t^ 

II ’7T\?r?^^qgt^^5qf=^i U^-c^ II ^fqnq5j|gtfifll^5TIig^fl^3: |] l\ 

JtiP‘%vm?!rr%is:^9RPJ^jI H^"|jafrf|i(?aTnfRi^g5jt>inTfiq^^ 

Vil W^J^fifTOEPni 

II^2;nfe<!5»^n)?^fl§?TOT{n1nq^?q;^;il(j^T^r\^ 

T^qfl'm3^p^1ii\urtX5Tia^ H n 

5^T5rqTgr<!tirfidi<i?ii5|[lB? 

fij; ii^fi^i?f?i^i%q'^^q*f^^ll n^^n^wiiiprg^^'qs’iv>iji 

5CMi?5TfT|qii§y5?fSiH^j^‘ II 11^1. 
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IV. Another and s 'milar Inscr 'ipion found at the same place. 

With afac simile of the foregoing inscription, Major Mackenzie comiiiti-^ 
nicated the copy of another inscription found also at Chltradurg and in the same 
year. The whole of the introductory part, containing the name of the prince, 
and his genealogy, is word for word the same in both grants : excepting a few 
places, where the variations are evidently owing to mistakes of the artist, by 
whom the plates were engraved. I have consequently derived much assistance 
from tins fac simile in decyphering the original inscription before described. 

The grant, here noticed, is by the same prince, and dated in Sara 1213 ; only 
four years anterior to the one before translated. I think it, therefore, unneces- 
sary, to complete the decypliering of it, or to insert a copy or translation merely 
for the name and description of the lands granted, or the^designations of the 
persons on whom they were bestowed. 

Concerning the similarity of the grants, it may be remarked, that this cir- 
cumstance is not a sufficient ground of distrust ; fo'* it cannot be thought extra- 
ordinary, that a set form of introduction to patents should have been in use ; or 
that grants, made within the space of four years, by the same person, should be 
alike. I must acknowledge, however, that the inaccuracies of the original have 
impressed me with some doubt of the genuineness of the preceding grant. I do 
not, however, suspect it to be a modern forgery ; but I apprehend, that it may 
have been fabricated while the upper Carnal' aca continued under the sole domi- 
nation of Hindu princes. Still it may not be without its use, as an historical 
monument : since it may be fairly presumed, that the introductory part is copied 
from a more ancient monument ; perhaps from that, with which it has been n 
collated. 
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V. lusctiption on a stone found at CoBro6DE in the district of Adoni^. 

Anotiieb ancient monument, for the communication of which the Asiatick 
Society is indebted to the same gentleman, whose zealifor literary research, and 
indefatigable industry in the prosecution of inquiries, cannot be too much praised, 
was found by him in the upper Carnal* aca in 1801, and has been presented to 
the Asiatick Society, with the following account of its discovery and of the in^ 
scription which it xontains. 

‘ The accompanying stone was found at KurugoJe, fourteen miles north of 
Balldfi, not far from the Tungbhadrd, among the ruins of the ancicn; lown at 
the foot of the ; and was removed thence, in March, 1801, with the con- 
sent of the principal inhabitants, under the impression, that this specimen of an- 
cient characters, with which it is covered, would be a desirable acquisition to 
gentlemen who cultivate the study of Hindu literature. 

‘ The inscription is chiefly written in the ancient Canard language much mixed 
with Sanscrit, of wliich somexf the Slocas ox stanzas are exclusively composed. 
It commences with the invocation of Sambhu (Siva), and after introducing the 
grant, date, and description of the lands, concludes with several Sldcas usually 
added as a formula in confirmation of such donations. 

A lEw of the stanzas, said to be written in the Prdent language, could not 
he understood by the Sustr'is and Pandits at Triplicane, who explained the greatest 
part of the inscription to my Brahmens : by their united efforts and knowledge, 


Adavani^ 
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the accompanying translation was given, in which I have every confidence after 
the experience I have had of the fidelity of other translations by the same hands 
(some of which are already communicated). 

‘ The inscription is useful as an historical record, if the Tiaja Kacsiiamam.a, 
mentioned here, be the same with the soicreign of the same name mentioned in 
a history of Mysore, who flourished about the eighUi century ; thus agreeing in 
date nearly with the monument. 

‘ The beauty of the character was also a strong motive for removing it, as an 
appropriate offering to a Society, whose labors have been so successfully em- 
ployed in illustrating the interesting remains of Hindu antiquity ; and a permanent 
specimen of a character which appears hitherto to have escaped much notice, 

^Tiie common Canara language and character arc used by the natives of all 
those countries extending from Cohnhutoie*, north io BuUee’f near Beder, and 
within the parallels from the eastern GJnils to the western, comprehending the 
modern provinces of Mysore Sera [j, upper Bed tore Soonda Goa, Adorn, 
Rachore^^, Ganoid \\, the Dual of the Kishna and Tung-bhadra, and a 
considerable part of the modern Sulahs of Bfder and Bijapur, as far as the 
source of the Kislmd at least. Its limits and point of junction with the Mah- 
rattas may be yet ascertained with more precision; but in 1797, I had the 
opportunity of observing, that the junction of the three languages, Tednga, 
Mahratia, and Canara, took place somewhere about Beder. 


t Plitilaa. t Mchiiur. II SirJ. 

tt Riichur, Jt Candanur. 
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‘ Besides the common character and language, another appears to have been 
used, denominated at present ihc Halla or ancient Camra, in which this inscrip- 
tion is written : it has gone so much into disuse, that it was with some diffi- 
culty I could get people to read it. An alphabet will be yet communicated ; as 
several books and ancient inscriptions are written in this character : and the 
remaining literature of the Jains in Bahighdi', appearing to be preserved in it, 
affords additional motives for pointing it out to the attention of the learned, as 
probably affording means of extending the field of knowledge of Hindu litera- 
ture. 

* Some of the inscriptions, at Canara and Sahet, appear to be written in this 
character; and many monuments of the kind, dispersed over the upper CarnatU, 
hold out the prospect of further information. 

* Among several manuscripts in Canara, five, relating to the Jain religion 
and customs, arc in my possession. 

‘ The name of Cavblly Bobia, a Brahmen, who was highly instrumental 
m forwardmg and facilitating the investigations carried on in Mysore and the 
I^izam’s dominions, is inscribed on the edge of this stone, as a small tribute to 
the zeal and fidelity of a native who evinced a genius superior to the common 
prejudices of the natives. He fiist suggested the idea of removing the stoue to 
some place where it could be useful to European literature ; and, by his concilia- 
tory manner, obtained the concurrence and assistance of the natives for that 
purpose.’ 

The stone, sent by Major Mackenzie, with the foregoing account of tlic 
discovery of it, is nearly five feet high, and three wide, and about ten inches 
thick. The front is covered with writing in large characters, above which is 
a representation of the Unga in the form usual in temples ; it is surmountod by 
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a sun and crescent ; and near it stands a bull, intended perhaps for the bull 
called Nandi, a constant attendant of S^i va : this is followed by the figure of 
a smaller animal, of similar form. The back of the stone is half covered with 
writing. 

The translation, mentioned by Major Mackenzie, is here subjoined. Not 
being acquainted with the character, in which the original is written, I have 
not collated the version ; and have therefore used no freedom with it, except 
that of substituting, in many places, English words for Semsent, which the 
translator had preserved. 


TRANSLATION. 

ADORATION h to the auspldous Swayamehu' Na't’ha or Self-existent 

Protector. 

1. ‘I prostrate myself before Si'mhhu: whose glorious head is adorned 
with the resplendent moon ; and who is the chief prop of the foundation of the 
three worlds *. 

2. ‘May Swayambhu' be propitious : he, who won immortal renown ; who 
grants the wishes of those that earnestly intreai him ; who pervades the vtniverse ; 
the Sovereign Lord of^ Deities ; who destroyed tlie state and arrogance of the 
demons ; who enjoyed the delightful embraces of Pa'rvati, to wliom tlie 
learned prostrate themselves : the God above all gods. 

3. ‘ I prostrate myself before Sambhu'; whose unquenchable blaze con- 


* This is the same stanza^ which begins the two inscriptions found at Chiiraduigy and which 
likewise occurs in a grant in the possession of at Nandigul\ and in that prtfsened at 

Co?jjcver(im» 
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sumed the magnificent Tripira ; whose food is the nectar dropping from ther 
beams of the moon ; who rejoiced in the sacrifice of heads by the Lord of 
Raeshasas * ; whose face is adorned with smiles, when he enjoys the embraces 
of Gaurl' 

(The foregoing Sanscrit: the fourth, whicli is Rracrity is unexpkined. 
Those which follow, are in Canara.) 

5 . * By the consort of DeVi, whose divinity is adored, the spouse of Pa'b- 
vatI, resplendent with the glorious light of gems reflected from the crowns of 
the Lords of Gods and demons whose heads lay prostrate at his feet ; with a face 
ever lighted up with smiles ; he is the self existent deity ; may the wealth, and 
the stations of his saints, be ever granted to us. 

6. ‘The beams of whose light, like the frequent waving of the /o/ar flower, 
flashes reflected from the numerous crowns of glorious Kings, of the chief of 
Gods, of the King of Kings, and of the Lord of Demons ; who exists in all 
things, in all elements, in water, air, earth, ether, and fire, in the sun and 
moon: the renowned deity manifested in eight forms ; Sambhu'; may he grant 
our ardent prayers. 

7. ‘ Cheerfully I bow to Saxibhu' in the lolus of the heart ; to him who 
increases and gives life to all j who holds supreme command over all ; who, 
through his three divine attributes, created and animated fourteen worlds ; who 
ever resides in the minds of his saints.’ 

(The two next stanzas have not been explained. The following is in Ilalla 
Cduara.) 


* Ravana. 
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10 . ‘ For ever be propitious to S>mih'voara Devadi, tlie son of the fortunate 
Bhuvana Malla Vika, the protector of the world, the chief Sovereign of 
Kings, the pre-eminent monarch, a man of superior virtue, a distinguished 
personage of the noble race, the ornament of the Chahea tribe, whose state 
be increased progressively in this world, so long as the sun and moon endure ; 
who reigns in the city of Calyan, enjoying every happiness and good fortune, 
with the converse of good men and every other pleasure. In this country of 
Cuntalodha *, a land renowned for beauty and for manly strength over all the 
sea-girt earth, is situated Condavif>attan, placed as the beauty spot on the hutran 
face ; a city favoured by the goddess of prosperity ; as a nosegay of elegant 
flowers adorning the tresses of the beauteous goddess of the earth. 

H. ‘How is this favored land? In its towns are numerous groves of 
mangoe ; plantations of luxuriant betle and fields of rice ; in every town are 
channels of water and wells, opulent men and beautiful women : in every 
town are temples of the Gods and of the saints : in every town are men blessed 
with vigor and every virtue. 

12. ‘ In its centre, is the mighty hill of CurugUh-durg, like the fastnesses 
of heaven, ever famed, rearing aloft its top crowned with fortresses. In heigiit 
and compass surpassing all the strong hills on the right or left. 


• Cuntala Desa, the ancient name of the province in which Curgode is situated j part ui the 
Balhiri or Adorii District. M. 

t The poet indulges his fancy in desciiblng this favored Durg bnt in fact it is only about 250 
feet higl), and no ways remarkable for strength. M. 
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18. ‘This Curugode was established as the capital of his dominions by the king 
of Cuntala, who was the foe of the king of Chola * ; who terrihcd the Gurjara ; 
who is the instrument to destroy the plants of Madru ; who put Pindya to 
flight. Is it possible for the king Of snakes, though possessed of a thousand 
tongues, to praise sufficiently the beauty of this city ? 

14. ‘What is the description of the delightful gardens that encompass 
the city ? They are gardens wherein are found the Tilac, the Tatndl, the palm, 
the plantain, the Miinusops, the trumpet flower, the tremulous fig-tree, the 
citron, the Oleander, Mesua, and Cassia, the cotton-tree, the Carambola and 
Poederia, the mangoe, Butea and fragrant ; and various trees, that flourish 
and produce through all seasons as in the garden Nandan ; these surrounded this 
city of Curogode' 

(The fifteenth stanza is unexplained.) 

l6. ‘ In the city of Curugode, the residence of the goddess of prosperity, 
where are numerous temples of worship, fertile lands, happy spouses, friendly 
intercourse, a favorable government, every sacred decoration and zealous devo- 
tion in the service of S'iva ; 

jy. ‘The Lord of that city, a warrior unrivalled, whose name was Rac- 
sha'malla, whose breast is tinged with the saffron communicated from the 
bosom of beauty, whose renown is ever praised over the whole world.’ 


* Chhla Disa, . , . The modern Tanjore country. 

Gurjara, . . . Guzarat. 

Madru, . . . Madura and Trichinopoly. 

Pindya, . . . Masawar and Tincvelly. M. 
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(The eighteenth stanza is in Prdcrif, and not explained.) 

ig. ‘ This Raja Racsha'malla, prince of the earth, born of so renowned a 
race of sovereigns, was happily possessed of valor, of victory, and of wealth. 

20. ‘ Fob the king Racsha'malla, who was lord of riches and a devout wor- 
shipper of Siva, had for his consort S6malde'v/ and begot a son named 
Ne'rungala Ra'ja', husband to the goddess of renown, the bestower of wealth 
on the distressed, on the learned, and on the unfortunate, to the utmost extent 
of their wishes. 

21. ‘To Ne^rungala Ra'ja' and to his wife Pacshala'-de'v} (the sourco 
of all virtues), were happily born two sons named Ima'di Racsha'malla and 
Somabhu'pa'la, whose renown, like the sky, overspread the whole earth. 

22. ‘ What is the description of the eldest of these princes ? Imddi (or the se- 
cond) Racsha'malla Ra'ja’, the successor of tne foi'mer, seated on the ex- 
cellent throne-, attended by many mighty elephants, in colour like the Chamari*, 
ruled the whole kingdom under one umbrella, possessing the wonderful power, 
like Chinna g6vini>a, of feeding tigers and sbeep in the same fold, 

23. ‘The king Racsha'malla acquired great power: his mighty splendor 
and good fortune were such as drew the applause of the whole admiring world. 
The globe was filled with the light of his reputation. The beauty of his person 


* Bos Gi'unniens, 
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is worthy of the praise even of Cupid, the God famed for beauty. He was the 
destroyer of sin ; eminent above foreign kings, and in battle he was as Vishnu. 

24 . ‘MayMeixu [Siva] graciously bestow eternal wealth and prosperity of 
empire, on the king Racsha'maela, among all his chief saints. 

‘ During the gradual increase of the empire of Racsha'malla extending 
from the north, all around, even to the north, his servant and worshipper, a de- 
scendant of Casvara’s race, manager of the affairs of Talgaka' Amar!, in- 
vested with full authority ; equal in knowledge to Yugand’har, the sun to en- 
ligliten the caste of Vajinasu [as the sun enlightens the sky;J chief of ministers, 
born by the blessing of the god Swayambhu', the source of wealth, was Ba'- 
bara'ju'.' 

(Several lines follow giving an account of the ancestors of Ba'baba'ju', 
which have not been translated.) 

* Such is Ba'bara'ju, who built a temple to the God Swa yambhu' De'vi', 
while he was managing the affairs of his sovereign lord, the mighty king, the 
great Racsha'malla, whose god was the self-existent deity.’ 

‘ The praise of the priests of the temple. 

‘They were learned in the sacred ceremonies of holy devotion, self-restraint, 
in austere fast, appropriate studies, alms, remembrance, silence, religious practice, 
and the worship of S'iva. 

‘ The y were devout in performing the ceremonies of the worship of the gods of 
the family. Among them, was one named Ba'lasi v a A'ch ab'y a unequalled for 
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a good or happy genius. To this famous BA'tA'sivA A'cha'uya was granted 
this gift with water poured into his hands. 

‘The charitable donation of lands given to the good Swayambhu' in the 
year of Salivtihan 1005 * in the Vijaya year of the cycle and on the 30th of the 
month Mar gam a, on Monday in the time of an eclipse of the sun.’ 

(It appears unnecessary to insert the description of tUe lands.) 

‘Also Chinna Govinda S/tara Gundi, king of the city of 
equal to the sovereign of Bhat'i'dJ, who was acknowledged for ever by the 
excellent Yiuaca'lideva' the mighty king of the earth named Ima'di Rac- 
sha'malladeva. In the year of 1 J03 'f', of the cycle Flava, and 

on the ]5th of Cartica, on Monday, in the gracious time of tlie moon’s echpsc, 
at the time when he made over in alms Tripma A^raharam, granted under 
DA''uA'pu‘'aBAc to Ba'i.asiva DkVa, who repaired all die buildings ofSwA- 
yambhu'deVa w'ho is distinguished for knowledge of the pure Vedas, and of 
other religious institutions and customs of the worshippers of S'lVA, and for cha- 
rity in feeding the poor, 

(The sequel of the inscription is likewise ojalticd ; it relates to a further grant 
made by the widow of Ba'b aiia'ju', at the time of her burning herself with the 
corpse of her husband. The concluding part of it was left untranslated, being 
stated to be illegible.) 

The eclipses, mentioned in these grants, do not appear reconcileablc with their 


* Answering to A. D. II". 
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dates. According to the tabic of eclipses calculated by Pingre*, the solar eclipses, 
which occurred in 1 ) 72 and 1 1 73, fell on 27th Januar}' and 23d June, 1 1 72, and 
1 2th June, 1173; and the lunar eclipses in 1180 and 1181, were on the 13th 
February and 7tli August 1180, and 22d December, 1181. None of these 
approach to the dates of Mdrgastra or Agrahayam lOQS and Cdrlu'a 1103. 
Unless, then, the era of Sdlivdhana have been counted differently in the penin- 
sula of India, from the mode in which it is now reckoned, and on which the 
comparison of it with the Christian era is grounded, it seems difficult to account 
for this disagreement of the dates and eclipses, in any other way, than by im- 
peaching the inscription, the authenticity of which there is not otherwise any 
reason to question. 


VI. Inscription on a Slone jowid at Kubrah. 

Having learnt from Captain C. Stewart, (a Member of this Society), that 
an inscription had been remarked by liiin in the gateway of the Fort of Kurrah 
(Kkird), I obtained, through the assistance of Major Lennon, then stationed 
in the vicinity of that place, the stone itself which contains the inscription. It 
now belongs to the Asiatick Society. 

The insciiption is very short ; contains the date 1003 Samvat, the name of the 
prince, as also names of several places ; and is written in a very legible character : 
yet all my endeavours to arrive at any explanation of it have been unsuccessful. 


' Publlihcd in L’art de vcnfi-r les dates ; and inserted in Playfair’s System of Chronology. 
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Whether, it be only a fragment of an inscription (for tlie stone is very narrow *,) 
or the inscription have been inaccurately engraved (and this also is countenanced 
by its appearance), I shall not lake upon myself to determine. At present, I can 
only translate the first six, out of sixteen lines, which run thus: “ S.imvat lops-f-. 
on the first day of the light fortnight of AihMha. This day, at thisauspicioii,'. 
Cata, the great and eminent prince Yas'apha'la in the realm of Causaniba, 
and village of Payahasa, commands, that 







5fwn 























• Its height is 4 feet 9 inches, but it is only 9 inches vide, 
t Corresponding to A. D. 1037. 

t It may be worth remarking, that the inscription, di^,covered at Sirana/’ An near dated 

10 years antecedent to this, relates to a family of princes whose names had a similar termination. 
Asiatick Researches, vol. 5 . p. 133. 
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VII. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the district of Dina'jpur. 

In the beginning of the present year (1806,) a plate of copper was found at 
Amgach'hi in Sulianpur, by a peasant, digging earth for the repair of a road 
near his cottage. He delivered it to the nearest police officer, by whom it was 
conveyed to the Magistrate, Mr. J. Pattle : and by him forwarded for com- 
munication to the Asiatick Society. A'mgach'hi, though now a small village, 
is described as exhibiting the appearance of having formerly been a considerable 
place. Remains of old masonry are found there ; and numerous ponds are re- 
marked in the vicinity of that and of the adjacent villages. It is situated at the 
distance of about fourteen miles from Budal ; where an ancient pillar stands, of 
which a description (as well as the inscription, which is read on it), was pub- 
lished in the 1st volume of Asiatick Researches, (p. 131.) 

The plate is very large, being 14 inches high and 13 broad. It is sur- 
mounted by a highly wrought ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and 
advanced some distance on the plate so as to occasion a considerable break in 
the upper lines. The superior surface is covered with writing in very close lines 
and crowded characters. The inscription is completed on the inferior surface, 
which eonMins l6 lines (the upper surface having no less than 33). The cha- 
racter is ancient Divuniigari ; and the language Sanscrit : but so great a part of 
the inscription is obliterated, (some portion of every line being illegible,) that it 
is difficult to discover the purport of the inscription. After wasting much time 
in endeavouring to decypher the whole of it, I have been able only to as- 
ci-nriiii the name of the grantor, and a part of his genealogy; with the 
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date of the grant, which unfortunately is reckoned only by the reign, without 
any reference to a known era. 

The ornament, affixed to the plate, and representing a seal, contains a single 
line of writing, which is distinctly read, SrI Vigrahapa'lade'va. This name, 
as of the grantor, is found at the close of the inscription ; and it occurs more 
than once in the body of the patent. Among his ancestors and predecessors, 
the following names are distinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is Locapa'la, and after him Dhabmapa'la. 
The next name has not been decyphcred : but the following one is Jayapa'la, 
succeeded by De^vapa^la. Pwo or three subsequent names arc yet undecy- 
phered * : they arc followed by Ra'jap'ala, Pa 'la de'va, and subse- 

quently Mahipa'la de'va, Navapa'la and again Vigrakapa'la de'va. 

So far as a glympse has been yet obtained of the purport of tl'c in.sciiption, 
It seems to be a grant by Viorahapa'la de'va, in the making of which 
Nayapa'la likewise appears to have had some sliarc. It is dated 
r2, on the ()tli day Chailra. 

The use of the word Sum at (which properly signifies a yearj to i!c- 
note the year of the king’s reign, and not that of Vicuam a'ditva’s eia, 
inenis particular nolice. In the inscription on the plates found at 


** ()•! ‘ t ^ l>'* Nak \\ AN \ ; poiliaps Xakayanapala. 

I l'li'‘ srouis to cN iihil Samat but lb b iiiUht b' intfiuu'd !ur oi Sj'nvjt 
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Mungh *, containing a grant of land by a prince who appears to be of the satire 
family, the date was read by Mr. Wilkins, Samvai 33; which was supposed 
both by him and by Sir W. Jones to intend the era of Vicrama'ditya •j*. 
I have always entertained doubts of that interpretation: and, among other rea- 
sons for hesitating, one has been the improbability, which to my apprehension 
exists, tliat the era should have been in use, and denoted by the same abbre- 
viated term, so early after the time at which it commences. Eras, by which 
nations have continued to reckon for a series of ages, have not usually been in- 
troduced untd a considerable time after the event from which they are counted ; 
and, when first introduced, liave been designated by some more definite term 
than one merely signifying a }’ear. But the word Samvat (abbreviated from 
Stimvatsara a year,) being in tliat inscription prefixed to a low numeral, and not 
expressly restricted, as is usual where Vicrama'ditya’s era is meant, was more 
likely to intend the year of the reigning king (though Sir W. Jones thought 
otherwise J,) than that of a period reckoned from the birth, or the accession, or 
the demise, of another monarch. It appeared to me likewise, as to Captain 
WiLFORD, on examining the fac simile of the inscription in question^, that 
the character, which stands in the place of the / of Samvat, resembled more 
nearly the numeral 1. The date might therefore be 133 instead of 33. I in- 
clined, however, to believe the lower number to have been rightly read by 
Mr. Wilkins on the original plate : and consequently supposed it to 


• Ai. Res. vol. 1. p. 123» 

1 Ibid. p. 130. 

X Ibid. p. 142. 

5 Plates 1 and 2 in the 1st vol. of As. Res. 
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be the date of the reign of De'va'pala the prince who made the grant. The 
date of the A'vigach'hi plate, which must be referred to the reign of the grantor 
Vigrahapa'la, seems strongly to corroborate this opinion. 

The present inscription, though yet imperfectly dccyphered, appears to be 
useful towards ascertaining the age of the Mong'ir grant. The names of Dher- 
mapaTa and De'vapa'la occur in both inscriptions; as that of Ra'japa'la 
does, on the pillar at Buddl, as well as on the Amgdclih'i plate. Some of these 
names are also found in the list of princes enumerated in the Ajw uihal* as 
having reigned in Bengal before Ballalase'na. The authority of Ab u’leazl, 
on Hindu history, is indeed not great : but the inscription on the statue of 
Budd’ha, which was {onnA. Smandt'ha, Benares proves, that a fa- 
mily of princes, whose names terminated in Pali, did reign over Gaud'u in Ben- 
gal, near eight hundred years ago: and this is consistent with the period to 
which that dynasty is brought down by Abu’lpaze ; namely the middle of the 
eleventh century of tiie Christian era. It appears also, from the same inscription 
found at Sdrandt'ha, that these princes were worshippers of Budd’ha, a circum- 
stance which agrees with the indications of that faith in the MongU grant, as 
translated by Mr. Wilkins. The name of MahipaTa, mentioned as king of 
Gaud'u in the Sdrund/'ha inscription, occurs likewise in the yfrngdeh'l// plale ; 
and if it be reasonable to believe, that the same person is intended in both in- 
stances, it will be right to infer, tliat the grant contained on the plate found at 
A'mgach'hi is nearly eight hundred years old ; and that the plate found Mougii 


* Vol. 2. p. 2C. 

1 Af. Res. v</l. 5. 13J 
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is more ancient by two or three centuries. This reduces the age of the Mongir 
grant to the eighth or ninth century of the Christian era ; which I cannot but 
think more probable, than the opinion of its being anlerior to the birth of Christ. 


VIII. Inscriptions on Plates of Copper at Nidigal ani Goujda. 

To the foregoing description of several monuments, which have been pie- 
sented to the Asiatick Society, I sh.^ll add a brief notice of two otlier inscriptions, 
of which copies have been rcccited. 

Mention has been already made of a grant of land, inscribed on five plates 
of copper, seen at Nidigal, in the year 1801. It wa-> in the possession of a 
Brahnuina residing at that place : and a copy of it was taken by Major Mac- 
kenzie, which has been communicated by him to the Society. The grant ap- 
pears to be from the second Bucca Ra'ja', who was third in succession from the 
first prince of that name, and grandson of the king by whom the grants before- 
mentioned were made. If the date have been correctly decyphered from the 
copy of this inscription, it is of the year 1331 Saca, corresponding to A. D. 
140g. 


Another inscription, communicated by Major Mackenzie, purports to be 
agrant by Janame'jaya, the celebrated monarch who reigned in India at the 
commencement of the present age or Cahyiiga. It is in the hands of the Ihah- 
mens or priests of Goujda Agraharam in Bcdnur\ and was, with some reluctance, 
entrusted by them to Major Mackenzie, who himself took from it a copy in 
fac simile, the exactness of which is demonstrated by the facility with which the 
inscription may be decyphered from that copy. The oiigina! is described as con- 
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tained in three plates of copper, fastened together by a ring, on which is the re- 
presentation of a seal, bearing the figure of a boar with a sun and crescent. 
The purport of the inscription, for I think it needless to make a complete version 
of it, is that ‘ Janame’jaya, son of Paricshit, a monarch reigning at Hasltuj- 
pira, made a progress to the south, and to other quarters, for the purpose of re- 
ducing all countries under his domination ; and performed a saciificc for the 
destruction of serpents, in presence of the god (or idol) Haeihaea, at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Tim^al’hadra and Haridd, at the time of a partial eclipse 
of the sun, which fell on a Sunday in the month of Chattra^ when the sun wa^ 
entering the northern hemisphere ; the moon being in the Naahatra A'iiii/ii*.' 


Having completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and lands on certain 
Brahmanasoi Gautamagrama: whose names and designations are stated at full 
length, with the description and limits of the lands granted. The inscription 
concludes with two verses ; the same with two of those which occur in the 
plates found at Chlradurg -J- ; and in those preserved at Conjeveram ;j; . 


• Such is the deduction from the text, whicli itates a half echpsc of ihe sun in Chuttrj, on the 
sun’s entrance into the Viuniyana, or northern path, at the innnent of /'.Vz (\ili th iiiipoii': 
new moon on a Sunday in any one of the underrnenfroned At/, 7., m/ 

Uhanuht' ha, Ardn'^y Ast sha, and Alrigasiras: thefiist ol wliitli is ilie only onr wiUi 

the iiiontii). The wordb of \\ic text SLve Cbahumus^ Didma [should be LiuJnia] i-;. 

, . . • carana liii 'irdyana san vyatip^ha iiiiuUc \tr\j par-ja?, ardua i^rusa ru/nta [should 

hcgrihita’] saviUt [should he 

In the places nmiked wuh dots, tlie letters aie wanting in the original. 

t See page 420 of this v ‘luiue. 

I As. Res. vol. 3, p, 52. The ve»*bes a'-e those numbered 50 k 54. 
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If reliance might be placed on this as an ancient and authentick mounment. 
its importance, in the confirmation of a leading point of Indian history, would 
be obvious and great. Major Mackenzie^ in communicating the copy of it, 
expresses a doubt of its authenticity ; but remarks, that it can be no modern 
forgery, for the people themselves cannot read the inscription. I concur with 
Major Mackenzie both in distrusting the genuineness of this monument; and 
in thinking, that it is no recent fabrication. 

Numerous and gross errors of grammar and orthography *, which can neither 
be explained by a gradual change of language, nor be referred to the mistakes of 
a transcriber or engraver, but are the evident fruit of ignorance in the person who 
first penned the inscription in characters, would furnish reason for discre- 

diting this monument, were it otherwise liable to no suspicion. But, when to 
this circumstance are added the improbability of the copper plates having been 
preserved during several thousand years, and the distrust with which any ancient 
monument must be received, where its present possessor, or his ancestor, may 
have bad claims under the grant recorded in it, there can be little hesitation in 


• For exartiplc Sjraac for Samayi ( 5(^5. for ) a palpable error obviously arising frorn 

ilic blunder of an ignorant amanuensis writing from dictation. The mistake occurs more than 
once ; and can be accounted for, in no other manner : the syllables ^ andyr being alike in sound, 
tlioogh dissimilar in form ; and the blunder being such, as no person, acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of the ?>ansmi language, could have committed. Other instances have been remarked, al- 
most equally strong : as Paricshiti for Parieshit j Chacravraritt for Chacravartti. Short rowels for 
long, and rice versa, in repeated instances; the dental for the palatial/; and numerous other 
errors of spelling ; besides faults of grammar aad style. 
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considering this grant of Janame'jata as unauthentick : independently of any 
argument deduced from the character, which is not perhaps sufficiently antique ; 
or from the astronomical data in this inscription, which, however consistent with 
Indian notions of astronomy and chronology, will hardly bear the test of a critical 
examination. 

IX. A grant oj Land by Jayachandrx, Raja of Canoj. 

It may be proper to notice further, in this place, the inscription of which 
mention was made at the beginning of this essay, as having been decyphered by 
a Pandit (ServoruTrive'di) who communicated to me a copy of it, with the 
information, that the original lias been conveyed to England by the gentleman 
in whose possession it was seen by him. According to that copy, the genealogy 
of the prince, who made the grant recorded in the inscription, is as follows : 

J . S'kIpa^la, a prince of the solar race. 

2. His son MahIchandra. 

3. S'nfcHANDRA de'va, son of the last mentioned ; acquired, by his own 
strength, the realm of Gad hiyura or Canyacuhja (Canoj •,) \\i\x.tA CrtiV and other 
holy places; and repeatedly gave away in alms his own weight in gold He 
appears to have been the first king of Canoj, in tJjii family. 

4. Madanapa'la de'va, son and successor of S'nicH.wDRA. 

5. Govinda CHANDRA, son of Madanapa'la. 

6. Vijaya CHANDRA d'eva, (the same withJAYA chand,) son off^b' i.^n . 
CHANDRA ; is Stated in the inscription as issuing his commands to all publick 
officers and to the inhabitants of Ntiguli assembled at hr.jyahf.Va'i en 
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join-ng them to observe and obey his patent : which is recited as a grant of land 
to two BrahmanaSt conferred by him, on the day of full moon in Magha 1220 *> 
subsequently to his inauguration as Yuva rdja or designated successor and asso- 
ciate in the empire. The inscription concludes by quoting, from a Purdna, 
four stanzas to deprecate the resumption of the grant : and by a signature im- 
porting “ this copper was engraved by JayataTa.” 

Without having seen the original, no opinion can be ofFeied on the pro- 
bable genuineness of this monument. But it will be observed, that the inscrip- 
tion is consistent with chronology : for Jay a chand, who is described, in 
the Ayin acheri-\, as supreme monarch of India, having the seat of his empire 
at Canoj, is there mentioned as the ally of Sheha'buddIn in the war with 
Prit’kavI r a'j a or Pit’hoea', about the year of the Hejira 558, or A. D. 1 192 : 
twenty-eight years after the date of this grant. 

REMARKS. 

A FEW observations on the general subject under consideration, will termi- 
nate this essay. 

Most of the ancient monuments, which have been yet discovered, contain 
royal grants of land ; framed, commonly, in exact conformity to the rules 
delivered by Hindu writers who have treated of this subject That durable 
memorials have been usually framed to record other events or circumstances, 


^ Corresponding to A. D. 1 164. 

t Gladwin’s Translation, vol. 2. p. llj)* 

t As. Res. volt 3. p. 50. Digest of Hindu law, vol. 2. p. 278. 
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there is no reason to suppose ; and this consideration is sufficient to explain the 
comparative frequency of monuments which recite royal grants. It was 'he in- 
terest, too, of persons holding possession under such grants, to be careful in the 
preservation of the evidence of their right. But this circumstance, v\hik it ac- 
counts for the greater frequency of monuments of this description, suggests a 
reason for particular caution in admitting their genuineness. Grants may have 
been forged in support of an occupant’s right, or of a ebumnnt’s pretensions. It 
will be, therefore, proper to bring a considerable portion of distrust and iealousy' 
to the examination of any inscription on stone or metal, allcdged to be ancient, 
and now possessed by persons who have any claims or pretensions under the grant 
which it contains. But no such cause of jealousy exists, where the monument in 
question favours no one’s pretensions, and especially where it is accidentally dis- 
covered after being long buried. It i^ indeed possible, that such a monument, 
though now casually found, may have been originally a forgery. But even where 
that may be suspected, the historical uses of a monument f.ibricated so much 
nearer to the times to which it assumes to belong, will not be entirely super- 
seded. The necessity of rendering the forged grant crediule, would compel a 
fabricator, to adhere to history and conform to established notions ; and the 
tradition, which prevailed in his time, and by which he must be guided, would 
probably be so much the nearer to the truth, as it was less remote from the pe- 
riod which it concerned. 


In the present state of researches into LuUun antiquities, the caution here sug- 
gested appears to be that which it is most requisite to observe. When a greater 
number of monuments shall have been examined and compared, more rules of 
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criticism may be devised ; and will, at the same time, become particularly re> 
qmsite, should the practice arise of purchasing ancient monuments; or of giving 
rewards for the discovery of them. At present no temptation exists for modern 
fabrications, and little caution is therefore necessary to avoid imposition. 
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NOTE fo Tol. 7. Fage 180. 

A PASSAGE in the p''‘‘face of the Sarngadhara paMhaii, and another in the 
body of that work, which were first indicated by Capt. Wilford *, show, that a 
term contained in the inscription on the column at Delhi, for which I proposed 
to substitute, with the advice of the Pandit who assisted me, the word ‘ Bahu- 
jata' as a conjectural emendation, must be read ‘ Chahimana,' or ‘ Chahavana 
being the name of the tribe to which the prince, there mentioned, belonged, 
and which is well known at this day under the appellation of Chauha. In the 
preface, Sa'bagad’haka describes himself as second in descent from Kaghu- 
de'va, a priest attending on HammIb king of Sfacamhhari, of the tribe of 
Chauhan, Chahuvan, or Bahuvana (for the name is variously spelt in different 
copies.) The work itself is a compilation of miscellaneous poetry arranged un- 
der distinct heads; and one chapter (the 73d) is devoted to the admission of 
stanzas concerning individual princes. Among them tv\ o stanzas occur, which 
arc there cited as an inscription on a royal column of stone erected as a sacrifi- 
cial pillar -f- ; and which on comparison, arc found to be the same with the two 
first of the stanzas on the pillar at Delhi* Several copies of tiic Sarngadhata 
fadShati have been collated : in all of which, the term in question is written 
Bahuvana. Comparing this with the preface of the same compilation, and with 
the inscription itself, we may be allowed to conjecture, that Chabuvaua is the 

correct reading : the Nagari letters ^ and being very liable to be con- 
founded. 


* Page I 89 of this volume. 
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On Gra'mas or Musical Scales of the Hindus. 
BY J. D. PATERSON, Esa. 


W HEN music was first reduced to a science, it is probable, that it was con- 
fined to the few scientific men, whose education and studies fitted them to un- 
derstand its principles ; and that the first efforts of the science were displayed 
in hymns to the deities ; each being addressed in a peculiar mode, rhy thmus, and 
expression. 

According to Plato *, the Egyptians were restricted by their laws to cer- 
tain fixed melodies, which they were not permitted to alter ; he says, that the 
lawgivers of Egypt appear to have laid it down as a principle, that “Young men 
in cities should be accustomed to beautiful figures and beautiful melodics, and 
that it was one of their institutions to exhihi in their temples what these were, and 
what the qualities which they possessed ; and besides these it was not lawful 
cither for painters or other artificers to introduce any that were new, or even to 
think of any other than those belonging to their country.” He adds, “ Nor is 
it lawful at present to do this either in these particulars or in the whole of mu- 
sic, Tf you observe, therefore, you will find, that paintings and sculptures there, 
which were executed ten thousand years ago, as if they were not of such great 


* On Legiblalion. Dialogue 2d. 
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antiquity, are neither more beautiful nor more deformed than the paintings or 
carvings of the present day, but are fashioned by just tlie same art." 

When Clinias observes, that he spoke of a wonderful circumstance, he 
replies, “It is, however, a circumstance pertaining to law and politics in a tran- 
scendent degree, you will likewise find other things there of a trifling nature, 
l>uf this respeclitig music is hue and deserves attention^ because the legislator could 
firmly give laws about things of this kind and with confidence introduce such 
melodies as possessed a natural rectitude : hut this 7tiusi he the work of a God, or 
of some divine person ; just as they say there, that their melodies, ivhich have 
been preserved for such a length of time, are the Poems of Pis." 

Plato considers this restriction as proper and necessary to picvent the intro- 
duction of sensual licentiousness and effeminacy. There appears to have been 
some such idea of resfiction, amongst the antient Hindus, by the confinement 
of their music to thirty-six melodies : viz. the six Ragas and thirty Raginis : the 
forty-eight Putras arc melodies, which seem to have been introduced in after 
times, when the discipline, alluded to by Plato, had begun to be relaxed. 

But the Indian Ragas and Raginis arc fixed respectively to particular seasons 
t)f the year and times of the night or day. This is a circumstance particularly 
deserving remark, as it is probably peculiar to the Ihn.lu music. 

It is likely, th.at these melc'dics u ere in former times appropriated to the service 
of different deities. In such case, the Ragas or Raginis would derive their ap- 
propriation to p.irticular times and seasons, from the times and seasons aUotted 

VoL. IX. 3 m 
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by the Hindu ritual for the performance of the services, to which they were re- 
spectively appropriated. This appears probable : but whatever might have been 
the original cause of this apparent singularity, it has become so completely en- 
grafted on the ideas of music amongst the natives of India ^ that they cannot at 
this day divest their minds of the prejudice. The muslemans have universally 
adopted it ; and a performer, who should sing a Raga out of its appropriated 
season, or an hour sooner or later than the time appointed, would be considered 
as an ignorant pretender to the character of a musician. This restraint upon 
tlieir music, which Europeans would think insupportable, the Indian considers as 
absolutel} necessary to give a true relish to the melody. The origin of this 
custom seems lost in antiquity. No Hittdu, with whom I have conversed, has 
been able to account for it. We may, therefore, suppose it probable, that it 
originated, as I have observed before, in the religious restraints to which music 
appears to have been subjected, when first reduced to fixed principles as a 
science. 

Music must have been cultivated in very early ages by the Hindus', as the 
abridged names of the seven notes; viz. sa, ri, ga, nia, pa, dha, ni, are said to 
occur in the Rama Veda\ and in their present order. Their names at length 
are as follow : 


Shadja pronounced Sarja or Khatja. 
U'ishalha pronounced Rikhahh. 

Cund" hara, 

Madhyama. 

Punchima. 

Dhiiivata, 

Nishada pronounced Ntkhad. 
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Hence we find, that the abovementioned abbreviated names of these notes, 
which are used in what we call Solfa'mg or SolmizatioH, are the first syllables of 
their names, viz. j/r, r;', ga, ma, pa, dha, n't. The complete scale is called 
Swaragrdma or assemblage of tones ; it is likewise called Septac or heptachord, as 
■containing, or consisting of, seven notes. 

The Hindus place the seven notes under the protection of sc\en Atf lush tehdiri 
Divatas, or superintending divinities, as follow : 

Shadja, under the protection of Agni. 

Rtshahha, of Brahma., 

Gdndhdra, ofSARASVATi. 

Mad'hjama, of Maha'de'va. 

Pqnchatna, of SrI or Lacshmu 

Dhaivata, of Can'e's'a. 

Nishada, ofSu'RYA. 

Op these notes, there arc four descriptions : 1st the Bddi, which is the Jns'a 
or key note ; and is described as the Rdjd on whom all the rest depend ; the 2d 
is Sanbad'i which is considered as the Mantri or principal minister of the Rdja ; 
the 3d arc Anuhddi, described as subjects attached to their Lord ; dth Bibddi, 
mentioned as inimical to him *. 


* The three last distinctions seem f o eorrps;>ond to the Homophoruj, Paraphemj, and Auiplc-rt 
of the Greeh, G^odentius^ in his Harmonick Introduction, explains Paraftunia, a mean between 
C'lnsonnnce and dissonance; where the sound, to the ear, appeals sonsonant. H. 7' 
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The Hindus divide the octave into twenty- two intervals, which are called 
S'ruil, by allotting four S'ruti to represent the interval which we call a major 
tone, three to describe a minor tone, and two the semi-tone : not as being 
mathematically just, but as means of representing to the eye, and to the un- 
derstanding, the supposed relations which these intervals bear to each other ; 
merely to show, that a semi-tone is half a major tone, and that the minor tone 
is a medium between the major and semi-tone, being less than the former and 
greater than the latter. Mathematical calculation is out of the question. 

Pebhaps they were induced to make this division of the octave, by consider- 
ing the minor tone as not divisible by two, without a fraction ; and therefore 
made the whole number three, to represent it : for, if we divide the octave into 
twelve semi-tones, this will give twenty-four quarter tones or S'ruti ; but by 
allowing three to represent each of the two minor tones, instead of four, there 
will remain only twenty- tw'o, the number oi^'ruti admitted. 

The S'nitis aje personified as so many nymphs ; and, in the Sangita 
flteiniiaira, are thus named and arranged ■f’. 

To Shiidja or To Rtshabha or 

Sa ..... 4 r Tihra Ri 3 f Dnydvati 

J Cuniudvati — — — •( Renjam 

] Muruld iReiicd 

L Chandovya ^ 


t The names, exhibited in the Sangita Dumidara, are quite diiTerent. They seldom occur ex- 
cept in the writings of authors treating on music. H. T. C. 
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To Gdndhdra or 
Ga ... . 2/ R7idri 

\Cr6ifhd 


To Dhaivata or 
Dha . . . 3 [Madanti 

Rohini 

\^Ramyd 


ToMadhama or 


Ma 


4 ?RAjicd 
— J Prasarani 
j Priti 
[^Mdrjani 


To Panchama or 
Pa 4 r 

Ractd 


Dtpari 

l^jildpini 


To Nhhdda or _ 

Ni ajUpta 

— \ Cdhiri 


The Hindus have three Grdmas or scales : viz. Shadja-Grdma, Madhyama- 
Grdma, and Gdndhdra-Grdma. The foregoing arrangement of the S’ruU is that 
oi Shadja-Grdyna, which consists of two disjunct, but perfectly similar, Te- 
trachords, separated by a major tone. The Madhyama-Grdma is formed from 
this, by a transposition of the major tone between Pa and Dha, and of the mi- 
nor tone between Dha and Ni ; thus the technical language of Hindu music, 
Dha takes one ^ruti from Pa, and becomes thus possessed of four, leaving 


three to Pa. 

The two Grdmas may be thus rcprcscnlcd. 

TcU aclmd. 


Shadja 

Grama, 


Sa 


Ri 


Ga Ma 


Pa 


TetraJiitrJ, 
Dha Ni 


Sa 


1. 2. 3.4. 

r T 

1.2.3. 1.2. 

r 

1. 2.3.4. 1 1. 

2. 3.4. 

1. 2. 3. 

— 

J. 2. 

1 II 

L — 1 

Ill 1 

i 1 

"■! 

I i t 

1 1 

J 

1 


o 

o 

•• 


□ 

o 

•-I 

S' 

D 


C/) 

B 


S' 

s 

I 


s; 

» 

o 

s 
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s 


D 

o 


« 

<«d 


CA 
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B 


§ 


to 
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Sa RI Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 


Madhyama 

Grama, 


If 


1 1. 2.3.4. 

r 

1. 2. 3. 

1. 2. 

J.2.3.4. 

r 

1. 2.3. 

1. 2. 3.4. 

r “1 

1.2. 

Ill 

i-- J 

1 1 

1 

1 1 I 

1 1 

1 1 1 

L J 

1 

J 



When the change of key requires a different modulation, the changes in the 
disposition of the S'ruti are called Ftcrit: they reckon twelve such. 


When a note is to be rendered graver or deeper, they say that such a note 
takes one or more S'ruti from the note immediately below it, as in the example 
of the change from the Shadja Grama to the Madhyama Grama, where Dha is 
made one Sruti flatterthan in the former scale. 


Ip a note is to be raised, the expression is, that such a note gives one or more 
S'ruti to the note immediately below it ; which operation renders the note propor- 
tionally sharper, as its distance from the note immediately below it is conse- 
quently increased ; and, to that immediately above it, the distance is in the same 
proportion diminished. 

The Gandhara Grama is formed from the Madhyama Grama ; and, in the con- 
struction of it, the Sangita Darpana points out three changes in the scale. 

1st. Gandhara takes one Sruti from ^tshahha, and becomes of three, i. e. by 
rendering the third note Ga flat, the interval between Ri and Ga is reduced to a 
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icmi-tone, and that between Ga and Ma becomes a minor tone. 


2d. Panchonta loses one S’ruti to Gandhara, 


I AM at a loss to know how this can take place : I rather suspect an error in 
the text, and would propose to substitute Dha the sixth note instead of Gandhara, 
The three S^rutioi Panchama make the interval between the 5t\\ and 6th ; by 
losing one, it is reduced to a semi-tone; but it cannot lose this one to Gandhara, 
which is the third note. There are but two methods of reducing this interval to 
a semi-tone : one by raising the fifth note ; the other by rendering the sixth flat. 
But here the interval between the 4th and 5th remains unaltered. It must in this 
case be done by making Dha the 6th note flat ; or, in the language of Hindu 
music, by giving one of Panchama' s S'rutis to Dhatvata, 


3d. Suddhamara gives one S'uiti to Nishada. Here Nishadu is rendered one 
S'ruti flat. Suddhaswara is not the name of a note ; but is explained to me to 
be a term applied to a note possessing its full compliment of S'rutis. It may, 
therefore, be applied, in this case, to Dhaivata ; for, although it may give one 
S^ruti to Nishada, yet it gains one from Panchama, and still retains four complete 
S'rutis. 


Ip these conjectures are admitted, and wc compare it with the Madhyama 
Grama (to which these changes evidently refer), it will stand thus : 


/ 
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Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 


Maihyama | 

4. 

3. 2. 

1 , ,1 , 

4, 

1 

3 

L 

. 4. 2. 

1 1 

Grama^ \ 
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Ri 

6a Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
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2. 3. 

4. 
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That the Hindus probably, by this division of the octave, meant nothing 
more than what I hane before supposed, map appear from the following table, 
in which the intervals, between each note and the note above it, are taken from 
Mr. Malcolm’s series of the octave in the two modes (as given by Mr. 
Ch AMB ERS under the article scale) . This I have done, in order to compare those 
intervals with the S'ruti of the Hindus, and to show the difference. 
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Malcolm's series of the octave. Malcolm’s aeries of the octave, 

9 ^ X S b v> It 

Major Mode Minor Mode 

or or 

Madhyama Gretna, Gandhdra Grdmi, 



i N 


Voi.. IX 
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If we revert to the Shad^ja Grama, we shall find it comfposed of two disjunct, 
but perfectly similar Tetrachords, separated by a major tone : both Tetrachords 
arc expressed by the name numbers 4. 3. 2 ; and, if we reject the fractions of 
the first Tetrachord in the foregoing table, we have the same number : and, as 
they considered the 2d Tetrachord as perfectly similar to the first, they probably 
made use of the same numbers to express that similitude. 


Thebe are three kinds of characteristic melody for the structure of Jtagas, 
either by the use of all, or the exclusion of one, or two, particular notes. 
Those Kagas, in which the whole seven notes are employed, are called Hamir, 
huran. Those, which exclude one particular note, and only use the remaining 
six, are called CatThtr. Those, which exclude two particular notes, and only 
reserve five, are called Orav. There is a passage in Dr. Burney’s history of 
music, and one in the British Encyclopaedia (speaking of the Guglia Rotta *, or 
the broken pillar lying in the Camfus Marfius at Rome,) by which it appears, 
that there is on this pillar or obelisk the figure of a musical instrument with two 
strings and with a neck ; that, by the means of its neck, this instrument was 
capable, with only two strings, of producing a great number of notes; that these 
two strings, if tuned fourths to each other, would furnish that scries of sounds 
called bj the antients Heptachord, which consists of a conjunct Tetrachord as 
B. C. D. E ; K. F. G. A ; if tuned Ih fifths, they would produce an octave, or 

A 


• A fragment of an Ej^ypiian obelisk of the highest antiquity, which had been brought to 
lime under AvoL’srrb. It is covered with Hieroglyphics, 
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two disjunct Tetrachofds. This may possibly explain the principle of the con- 
struction of the Shadja Grama of the Hindus ; and there is a similar instrument 
still in use, called Dwilantri, which I have often seen and heard ; and, as far as 
I remember, it is tuned in fifths. It consists of a wooden body, hollowed out 
and covered with parchment ; it has a neck and two strings, and is struck with a. 
plectrum. 

The Madhyama Cr&ma is evidently our major mode ; and, if I am right, that 
of Gandhdra is our minor mode. 

The extent of the Hindu scale is three Sepacas ; which are thus fancifully 
described : the lowest or first Seplaca, called Mundra sthana^ is derived or pro- 
duced from the navel, extending upwards to the chest , the second Madhyasthana, 
from the chest to the throat ; the third T&rasihana, from the throat to the brain. 

The scale is denominated Grama (literally village,) because there is in it the 
assemblage of all the notes, S'rutis and Murchhauds, arranged in their proper 
places, as mankind assemble in towns and villages, and there assume their dif- 
ferent degrees and stations. 

In considering the names given to the three Gramas, it appears to me, that 
the Shadja Grama takes its name from the lowest note in that scale, as being the 
foundation of the first Tetraehord ; the second Tetrai-hord being apparently 
formed from the first by fifths : in which case the Gth must necessarilv be more 
acute than in the Diatonic scale ; and the interval between the 5th and 6lli is 
therefwe represented by four Gratis to signify, that Dha bears the same proper 

3 N 2 
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tion to Pa, that Ri docs to Sa. The intervals of the Shadja Grama may be 
rqiresented as follow : 


Sa 


8 

9 


4 

3 

2 

l6 

8 

5 

4 

3 

27 

J5 

ri ga ma pa dl 

\a ni 


^ I 

sa 


The modulation of the Madhyama Grama probably took its rise from making 
Madhyama the 5th note in the scale : in which case you will have 

Ni sa ri ga ma pa dha. 

OR, 

Si ut re mi fa sol la. 

This is precisely the diatonic scale of the Greeks j and here it became ne- 
cessary to render Dha a comma lower in the scale, which the Hindits express by 
making Dha receive one S'fuii from Pa. The alteration, thus suggested, they 
adopted ; and with it formed their 2d scale from the Shadja Grama, giving it 
the name of J^Iadhyama, probably to denote its origin. 

The Gtindhara Grama appears to have a similar origin ; by making Gdndhara 
ilie ath. This will produce 

Dha in sa re ga nta fa. 

’ OR 

L* si ut re m fa sol. 


Which is the natural minor mode of Xa ; but keeping i’a as their first note, 
the Vicrils, or changes before mentioned, became necessary, to give it the same 
modulation ; and it was probably called Gdndhara Grama to denote its origin. 
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Op the notes and S'rutis I have spoken above. I shall now endeavour to 
explain what these Miirchhanas are ; or rather what I conceive them to be. Each 
Grama is said to contain seven Murchhanas; hence they reckon twenty-one in all. 

Sir W. Jones says they appear to be no more than seven pieces of diapason 
multiplied by three, according to the difference of pitch in the compass of three 
odtaves *. But the Murchhanas are described to be the seven notes each 
arranged in its proper station in the scale, which renders them fit to be applied 
in Uic composition of the Ragas, &c. It appears to me therefore, that they are 
the intervals of each Grama, which I would arrange as follows. 


The S'hadja Grama is composed of two disjunct but perfectly similar Tetra- 
chords, separated by a major tone, and both Tetrachords have a major third ; 
the Murchhanas of this Grama I suppose to be 


1st. from Sa to Ri "j ist. 2d. 

2d. Sa to Ga > 1st. 3d. 

3d. Sa to Ma j 1st. 4th. 

4th. from Pa to Dha") 2d. 2d. 

5th. Pa to Ni ^2d. 3d. 

eth. Pa to Sa J 2d. 4tb. 

7 th. Pa to Sa 8 octave. 


• In citing a passage from the Epick Poem on the death of Sisufala, which is entitled Uj/ia 
Sitt W. JoNBS translated MurMana, “ musical interval.” (See As. Kes. vol. 1st. p ')(jj ^ 
afterwards gave a different interpretation of it, (vol. 3d. p. 71 ,) as stated in the text. In his ver- 
ilon of that passage, Sir \V. Jones mistook the meaning of the teirn Sneti, (which is there 
translated ear, instead of quarter tone,) but be has rightly explained itin his treatise onthemusital 
modes of the HiTtduu H. T, C. 
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The Murchhands of Madhj/anta Grama : 

2d. from Sa to Ri. 

3d. Sa to Ga, greater third. 

4th. Sa to Ma. 

5th. Sa to Pa. 

6th. Sa to Dha, greater aixth. 

7th. Sa to Ni. 

8ch, Sa to Sa. 

Mttrchhand of Gdndhdra Grama ; 

Sa to Ri. 

Sa to Ga, minor third. 

Sa to Ma. 
a to Pa. 

Sa to Dha, minor lixth. 

Sa to Ni. 

Sa to Sa. 

The Murchhands are all personified, and diftinguifhed by names *, viz. 
Those of the Shadja Grdma arc : 
ift. UUara mundd. 

2d. Uttarayita. 

3d. Rechani. 

4th. Sud haprajaya, 

5th. Sancita. 


* This lift is apparently from the Sangita Betnatctra. The personified have other 

names in the Sangita Bamodara, H. T. C. 
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6th. Chactanta. 

Those of Madhyama GramUt are : 

1st. Sauhiri, 

2d. Harina. 

3d. Cuhfantd. 

4th. Sudha mad'hy*, 

5th. Marghi. 

6th. Purvi. 

7 th. Rhhica. 


Those of Gaudhdra Grama) arc: 

Jst. 

Mandrd. 

id.. 

Fts'dla. 

3d. 

Sumuchf. 

4th. 

CJiitra. 

5th. 

Rohitii or Chitravati. 

6th. 

Sue ha. 

7th. 

Alapa. 


The use of these Mdrchhanas is, in my opinion, to teach the learner to rise 
an octave by tones and semi- tones ; and to descend again by the same notes ; 
and to rise and fall by greater intervals, directly, by omitting the intermediate 
notes ; in fliort the practice of solmisation. 



APPENDIX. 


On the institution of the Asiatick Society, it was determined, that, in pub- 
lishing the Researches of the Society, mere translations of considerable length 
should not be admitted, except of such unpublished essays or treatises as might 
be transmitted by native authors. 

In modification of this rule, it was agreed, ata wi«e»ijig held on 2d July, 1800, 
that the Society do publish, from time to time, in volumes digiinct from the 
Asiatick Researches, translations of fhort works in the Asiatick languages, and ex- 
tracts and descriptive accounts of books of greater length, which may be offered 
to the Society and appear deserving of publication. 

As this publication may be expected gradually to extend to all Asiatick books, 
of which copies may be deposited in the library of the Society, and even to all 
works extant in the languages of Asia, the series of volumes will be entitled 
Bibliotheca Asiatica, or a descriptive Catalogue of Asiatick books with extracts 
and translations. 

' Oriental scholars are invited to communicate to the Society such transla- 
tions and descriptive accounts of Asiatick books, as they may be disposed to 
give to the learned world through this channel of publication. 
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THE DISTRICT* 

By Sir J D, Rees, bart , k c i e., c.v o , m p 

The District is not my choice I was invited to attend a 
Conference at which subjects would be allotted to those 
who were honoured with an invitation to lecture, and not 
being able to be present, I succeeded to The District as a 
sort of residuary legatee* My colleagues evidently preferred 
other subjects Nevertheless it is a good subject, of which 
many of those 1 see present have more eRpenence than 1 
have had, though 1 myself served a good many years m 
different Districts, and 1 believe I shall do best by selecting 
one more or less typical of Southern India — Madura to wit- 
It IS chiefly Hindu, it is laige, it contains hills and plains 
and features at once diversified and representative of an 
ordinary Distnct in Southern India. Moreover, I was 
myself at different times in charge of most of it, and have 
served in Districts and States bordering upon it to the 
South and to the West The area of Madura is 8,700 
square mites. Its climate is hot and dry It contains 
plains stretching from the slopes of the Western Ghauts to 
the sea , and it has hills on its western and south-western 
borders marching with the Native State of Travancoie» 
surely one of the most beautiful and interesting areas on 
this planet Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, when he was 
Governor tX Madras, used to say that the Resident in 
Tiavancore was the most fortunate man m the world, and 

* Read before tbe School of Oifonla] Stodtee. 
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u certainly was in my time upon every score a most 
enviable appointment 

The District is, of course, the unit of administration, 
though It IS subdivided into areas under charge of officers 
subordinate to the collector and magistrate, but still 
possessed of considerable powers. Indeed, like his chief, 
the collector for the district, the sub-assistant or deputy 
collector, is head of the revenue organization, and also the 
supervising magistrate and the controller of the police 
HI thin his own division. The collectors and the subordinate 
coUectors between them manage registration, alteration and 
partition of revenue holdings, settlement of revenue dis- 
putes, the management, under certain circumstances, of 
pnvate estates, loans to agriculturists , and famine relief. 
All the orders of the Government are conveyed through the 
collectors or sub-ccdlectors to the people. It is true that 
other services exist, with separate staffs for public works, 
irrigation, factories, industries and so on, but the collector 
and magistrate really is the chief influence behind these 
special departments, which m practice can hardly ignore his 
opinion or advice. 

The great nver of Madura is the Vigai, and there are 
others of less importance, including the sacred and eupho- 
nious Amardvati Some of the tatter are subterraneous 
screams, or run wholly dry in the hot weather, but become 
raging torrents, sweeping everything before them, m the 
rams. Not that the rainfall of the Distnet is heavy, 
indeed it is not upon an average more than thirty inches in 
the year. The fall is so much heavier in the hill tracts that 
this average means a very low rainfall m the plains. 

Here, as all the world over, conditions suggest the truth 
of saying of the author of the Geoigics that the Father 
of Heaven did not will that the way of the cultivator should 
be easy. 

“ Pater ipee coleadi band laciteia caee viani Yoliut ” 

But neitlier here, nor anywhere else, has any culuvator 
been found satnfied with any season. 
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In the hills, which are really considerable mountains, 
peaks rising to 8,800 feet, a famous botanist collected 
1 ,500 difierent species of plants m fifteen days , and to jump 
from flowers to fauna— tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, bison, ibex, 
and deer of all sorts, may be found in the forests, besides 
pythons, hamadryads, whip snakes, cobras, and interesung 
insects which counterfeit their surroundings by protective 
colouring and shape in a manner marvellous to contemplate 

The history of this District is exceptionally rich, and the 
Pandya kings of Madura were descendants of the famous 
Pandava brothers, about whom the Indian Iliad the ** Maba- 
bharata” was written. Early m the fourteenth century, 
Mohammedans raided Southern India, and subsequently 
the Nayaks became rulers of the country, which they 
administered by entrusting portions of the kingdom to 
local chiefs known as Pohgars, who possessed the high 
justice and low justice, and the right to do injustice;, in fact, 
all powers of all descriptions, provided they paid their fixed 
tribute to therr suzerain and never failed to supply the 
military force they were under an engagement to find for 
the royal army. The greatest king cf the Nayak dynasty, 
Tirumala, is well remembered by his splendid palace in 
Madura city, which is the largest in the Madras Presidency, 
save and except Madras itself Like Akbar m Northern 
India, Tnmul Nayak affected a sort of eclectic toleration m 
religious matters, and very much encouraged the Jesuits. 
Of the Christian population of upwards of 100,000, about 
nine-tenths are to this day Catholic Since Francis Xavier 
began the series, there has been a long succession of 
famous Roman Catholic missionaries, including Robert de 
Nobfli, John de Brito, and Beschi, who wrote Tamil prose 
and poetry as well as any Tamil man. The Tamil 
language — of which, by the way, I was Official Translator 
for many years to the Madras Government — is a very 
finidied and perfect tonguci and with the addition of the 
Sanskrit words, which have been {dentifully adopted, it is 
not inferior, as a vehicle for conveying human thought and 
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speech, to any, or at any rate to many, of the woild's 
languages. There was a tune when hopes ran high of 
making all India Christian, but the conspicuous success of 
the Jesuits aroused jealous criticism m Rome* The mis- 
sionaries of the order were said to be tnfling with idolatry 
because they wisely recognized caste, and, proceeding along 
the line of least resistance, studied the psychology of the 
people they set out to convert, or at any rate to Christianize 
Their detractors tnumphed and the loss was that of the 
cause of Chnstianity m India* To this day, however, the 
Roman Catholics, who are true missionaries, are (ar more 
successful than any other sectaries m dealing with the natives 
of the country, although, of course, in the neighbouring 
distnct of Tinnevelly* the Church Missionary Society, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have suc- 
ceeded tn creating native Christian churches, numencally at 
any rate, and perhaps in other respects, of very great strength 
The American Congregational Mission has for some 
unexplained reason settled in Madura, and has large 
numbers of stations. It is, however, chiefly industrial in 
character The Germans, save for the not very extensive 
operations of the Lutheran Mission, have left the District 
alone Of the total area of Madura, the greater part is 
zamtndari — that is to say, the property of landlords who 
pay a fixed contnbunon to the Government Of the por- 
tion held by small tenants directly from the State, officially 
called lyotwari, 65 per cent is arable, of which the far 
greater part is occupied and cultivated Rice, of course, is 
freely grown, but it is worth menuoning that this grain is 
the diet of the upper classes^ and that less luxurious stafdes 
form the food of the poor This is fortunate, for rice pre- 
disposes towards diabetes and the like complaints from 
which die sedentary and superior classes so severely suffer 
The ordinary native of die Madura Distnct is a wiry, strong 
fellow, a little fine-drawn in appearance, but not lackmg 
strength and vigour* Here let me say, as one who studmd 
die native laf^iuages and associafeed a great deal with die 
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people^ that I believe Sir William Huater^s famous state- 
ment that the majority of the people m India never know 
what it IS thoroughly to satisfy their hunger, to be absolutely 
contrary to the fact Volumes have been written upon this 
text and it has been exploited by all the detractors of 
British rule, though it has no authority other than that 
attachii^ to one individual opinion Sir W Hunter well 
knew the Secretariats and the Headquarters of Govern- 
ments, but perhaps never was there any Indian civil 
servant who had associated so little with the people of 
India as he, and I rather think he had no Indian language 
at command, other than a little Hindustani 1 fed pretty 
confident that few of those who have been accustomed to 
associate with the Indians will agree with the sweepng 
statement to which he stands committed 

Eleusine, sorghun, penmsetum, are among the other 
largely cultivated cereals, and cotton, gmgelly, and castor 
oil, occupy about 15 percent of the total area cultivated 
We all know that “ tobacco is an Indian weed,*’ as stated in 
the Bacchanalian song, and it flourishes in Madura, being 
manufactured in the second town of the Distnct, Dmdigu) 
From 1876 to 1878 there prevailed a great famine m 
Southern India, which resulted from the failure of crops for 
three successive seasons. At one time as many as 95,000 
persons were daily m receipt of relief, and the Government 
expended upwards of ;f7O,000 in feeding thenu It must 
be noted, however, that “ famine ” really means failure of 
crops, and that such do not now result in much actual 
mortality, the surplus produce of one, being easily brought 
by rail or sea to supply the deficiency of another, District* 
The use of the word famine is rather unfortunate and leads 
to die wholly erroneous impression that the people are 
sufienng from, instead of being saved from, hunger and 
deadi. Since 1877 a most complete and efficient system of 
prevention and relief has been elaboraced, and it is most 
uafimunate that the United Kingdom so htde appreciates 
the realty sfdmlid admmtstrative triumphs of the -Indian 
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Government tn practrcally defeating the greatest enemy of 
the Indian cultivator 

The Madura Dtstnct is famous for the great irrigation 
project known as Periyar, whereby a considerable nver 
flowing on the western side of the watershed of the ghats or 
backbone mountains of the peninsula, is hdd up by a lofty 
dam and precipitated through a tunnel hewn in rock into a 
river-bed below the eastern side of the watershed 

I have ndden through the lake and looked up upon the 
tall trees before the floor was submerged, when a scene 
occurred like that described by Horace — 

**Pi8Ciixni et summa gemis biesit ulmo, 

Kota qme aedes fiient Columbia 
£t supeijecto pavidw nattnmt 
A^quore damn.” 

The discharge of the River Penyir is equal to half die 
average flow of Niagara, and liable to sudden and heavy 
freshes. The dam is 160 feet high, 1,340 feet long, 144 feet 
wide at the bottom, and 12 feet wide at the top The lake 
cavers more than 8,000 acres, and has a maximum depth of 
1 76 feet, and the discharge through the watershed consists 
of a cutting 5,700 feet long, with approaches of almost 
equal length. The tunnel is 12 feet wide by 7^ feet high, 
and was blasted through solid rock by machine drills. 

In constructing this magnificent work, the Government 
was of course greatly aided by the Maharajah of Tiavan* 
core, whose consent had to be obtained for diverting the 
nver from His Highnesses fertile and evergreen dominions 
to die and and thirsty plains of Madura. Works of the 
same kind, though none of equal importance, were con- 
structed by Governments of pre-Bntisb days in remote 
places descnbed on the survey maps as *^h^h wavy moun- 
tatos covered with impenetradile forest," and such may be 
truly described as — 

'*liBperisl workib ud woitbf Kiogi.'* 

As to minerals, the Vigat is no Pactolus, though it has 
auriferous sands, but we do not find here the goM-beariog 
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^jtartz of the Mysore plateau or the mica and monazite 
4epo$it8 of Travancore, of which the Gennaos weilnnigb 
possessed themselves^ but of which we have now dis- 
possessed them. 

There are few aits and manufactures, but Madura has its 
silk weavers, and vegetable dyes are made. Weaving, as 
everywhere, declines, but there is a cotton-spinning mil], 
and of course the great cigar factory at Dindigul Cotton 
IS the chief export, but the high hills send down large 
quantities of tea of extremely good flavour, not much 
inferior to the leaf of Assam. Messrs Finlay, Muir and 
Co, of Calcutta (Messrs James Finlay and Co of Glasgow), 
invested upwards of a million in the Travancore high range 
tn opening out tea estates, and this produce is conveyed 
down a ropeway and along the road to the South Indian 
Railway at Ammayanaikanur, which long but pleasing name 
15 simple if resolved into its dements, Naikanur being the 
village of the Nayak kings. 

It IS well-known that when Havana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, earned off Sita, wife of Rama, the monkeys, who 
still form a very large army in the Travancore- Madura 
Hills, came forward to recover the lady, who was a very 
unwilling vicum They marched under their General 
Hanuman, the monkey king, constructed Adam’s Bndge 
from India to Ceylon, and crossing over recovered the 
ravished bride. 

The South Indian Railway, of which I have had the 
honour to be a Director for many years, not to be outdone, 
has construaed a branch from Madura to Mantapam on the 
coast, and a bridge from Mantapam to Paumben, on the 
Island of Rameshvaram, whereon stands one of the most 
sacred temples in India The railway crosses the island, 
and from the terminus on its eastern extremity a ferry boat 
takes passengers to Munaar for Ceylon The Government 
of die latter island, owing to its different financial and fiscal 
system, has not seen its way to co-operate with the South 
Indian Railway administration as completely as might have 
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been desired in effecting dis Indo-Ceylon system of ooisi* 
munication Several other radway extensions are progectedt 
and as the finances of India are now, as they were when Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach said so in the House of Commons, in 
a far more prosperous condition than those of the United 
Kingdom, we may fairly hope to see some of them made. 
There are upwards of x,200 miles of roads in the District, 
of which half are metalled. Mostof them rejoice m magni- 
ficent avenues, locally attributed to Queen Mungammal, the 
lady who after a long and prosperous reign was so imprudent 
as to fall in love with her prime minister, who ts said to 
have been so ungallant as to have locked her up for the 
rest of her life. 

The people of Madura are among the most Itugious m the 
world, but they regard litigauon as the Irishman regards 
political opposition, as sport and occupation. The retired 
minister of a Native State, who settled on the bank of the 
sacred Cauvery River, bought a property to which was 
attached a notorious lawsuit When asked why he had 
not chosen another estate, he replied that he looked to 
that law-suit to supply him with interest and amusement 
for the remainder of his life^ and was more attracted by it 
than by the amenities of the house and lands. 

Among the castes of Madura, of course comes first that 
of the Brahmin, and reading the latest official publication 
of the Distnct dated 1906, and writings of my own of 
earlier date, which I have studied as a penance to refresh 
my memory, 1 find that the latest authority says what is 
said in evety one of my papers, namely, that the influence 
of the Brahmins in social matters is sl^ht Indeed, neither 
at weddings nor funerals is their presence required, but 
various castes employ pnescs of their own oommuntties^and 
a Brahmin is no more a priest than Mr. Taylor makes 
dotiies, Mr. Mason builds houses, and Mr. Barber shaves 
chins in our own community. 

The KaUans are a most iniefestiiig dass whose casie 
occupatiM IS theft. They refiised to pay tritmie in dm 
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iinie of the Nayaks, aigutng that heaven sent the ram, their 
own cattle did the ploughing, they themsdves earned on 
the cultivation, and they did not know for what they should 
make any payment I They are not ashamed of theft, and 
here agam they argue that every class steals the official 
takes bribes, the lawyer counsels litigation for the sake of 
fees, the publican waters the liquor, the grocer sands the 
sugar, and why should not the Kalian commit the more 
manly so-called crimes of robbery and cattle theft ^ They 
thieve according to a regular system and carry on a regular 
or regularly irregular system of protection, so that where 
any one of them is employed as a watchman no thefts occur 
Of course some people call this by the ugly name of black- 
mail, but the Kalian is satisfied that there is no harm in it, 
provided the fees are earned by the protection There are 
castes of shepherds, weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, merchants, washermen, potters, and so oti ad tn* 
finUum^ and very interesting it is to see the potter “ thump- 
ing his wet clay," and turning out beautifully shaped 
utensils with his fingers and a flat board only for his 
assistance* There are also putiyars, besides vanous other 
castes* 

It IS not true to say that panahs and puliyars have 00 
caste, or indeed that the panahs are the lowest caste, nor 
have 1 observed in Madura, nor on the other side of the 
hills m Travancore — said to be the most caste-ndden part 
of India — that the lower resent the attitude of the upper 
castes towards them, or that it is true that the former are 
habitually or indeed at all ill-treated. 

While on the subject of caste it is difficult to refrain from 
reference to the agitation now being conducted in Madura 
and Madras against the proposals of the Montagu-Cbdms- 
ford Report on the ground that they will, if earned out on 
hoes suggested, lead to the establishment, or at least to the 
i^grandizement, of a Brahmm oligarchy. The Maharajah 
of Mysore, a non-Brahmin ruling prinoe» lately pointed out 
toaoanti-BrahxmndepiiUUon that it is impossible to penalise 
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those who have made the best use of the opportunhi^ 
aflbrded by the educational S3^tefn we have given India, and 
have rendered themselves more than competent to retain In 
the future the positions they have always held, under all the 
rulers of India, of an aristocracy of intellect no less than of 
birth and position Would critics rule out of Government 
appointments in England graduates of Oxford, Cambndge, 
London and other Universities^ Would they deprecate the 
employment of boys educated at Eton, Harrow, the City of 
London and other public schools ^ True, these birds of a 
feather may have a disposition to bang together, but would 
you pass them over m favour of other less capable classes ^ 
It would be impossible Natber can they advance the cause 
of democracy in India by announcing as an inducement a 
carrtire wverte ohx sans talents Moreover, some class 
must predominate in the early days of any democracy, 
as the Whig magnates did here. By degrees, how* 
ever, democraaes become democratic, and that will no 
doubt happen in India as elsewhere Meanwhile, if any 
class 15 to predominate at present, the best endowed in-' 
tellectually is the best fitted to lead, and will, on the whole, 
be more readily accepted by the people — being also that 
which comes at the head of their social and religious system 
— than any other, however loudly such may exclaim, and 
however deftly they may try to turn the present political 
situation to their own advantage 

Turning to the land revenue administration, the Pohgar 
^stem, to which I have referred, became m course of time 
the present zamindari system, but the land revenue m other 
tracts was under the East India Company retained under 
the management of the officers of the Government Late 
m the eighteenth century, however, a system of settlement 
was introduced wbicb, wtdi various alterations and improve- 
meats, has existed tSl the present day. Soils and irrigation 
sources are classified, and villages are divided into groups in 
accordance with iadlities for getting produce to market, 
and for other oonsideratkms. Monqr assessments are cal*' 
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culated on the estimated value of the calculated out-tum of 
standard grains on wet and on dry land A price is fixed 
for commuting the money value of the estimated out-tum 
of difierent classes of soil From these commutation prices 
the gross value of the out-tum of an acre of the different 
varieties of soil 1$ calculated From such value a deduction 
of one- fifth is made for vicissitudes of seasons, for unproBN 
able fields, channels, banks, paths, and so on, and a further 
very considerable deduction, based upon experiment and 
enquiry, to meet the cultivation expenses That which 
subsequently remains is assumed to be the net yidd per 
acre, and a half of this is taken to be the value of the 
Government share of the crop, and the money assessment 
per acre. The average assessment per acre on dry land is 
Rs 1-1-8, and on wet land Rs. 4-1-9, and less than 1 
per cent, in the latter case pays the highest rate It must 
not be forgotten that under native Governments at least 
a half of the gross, not the net, produce, was taken by the 
State, and sometimes as much as three-fifths, and the light- 
ness of the assessments is proved by the high selling price 
of wet land 

There are five municipalities and six local Boards besides 
the chief local Board of the Distnct, and smaller towns are 
managed by unions, which have power to levy a house tax 
The police force, which is under a Distnct Superintendent 
and his assistants, is composed almost entirely of Indians, 
and the most unmeasured condemnation is bestowed upon 
this body by the fnends of the Mational Congress, who seem 
to forget that its members are, in their way, representative 
Indians, and probably possess the virtues and faults of the 
population from which they are drawn For my part, I do 
not think they deserve more than a very small fraction of 
the abuse to which they are subjected, and at any rate they 
have done their duty well and lost their lives in bringing 
illegal associations to justice and arresting political and 
other offendersL It is not for their faults that they are 
unpopular. 
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As to educatioo, Madura is a Uteraiy district, and 7 
per cent, of its populatioin can read or write. This may not 
seem very higfa literacy, but on the other hand a great ded 
of misapprehension exists on this subject, and the ordinary 
cultivated or ordinary native of India is perfectly c^iaUe of 
voting for a person to represent him on the Reformed 
Legislative or other Councils. There ace no less than 
1,890 educ:ational insututions in the District, of which 
upwards of i,aoo are public, pnmary, secondary or State 
schools 

Finally, I should not omit from this very brief survey of an 
Indian District the fact that there are forty-one medical in- 
stitutions and two hospitals, at which 3,500 in-patients and 
upwards of 435,000 out-pauents are annually treated, and 
in which 16,000 operations are performed. Hospitals are 
popular, but town and village sanitation is very much dishked. 

An account of an Indian District would be very imperfect 
at the present moment without some consideration of the 
probable effect upon it of the proposals of the Montagu* 
Chelmsford Report It may be said that Lord Ripon’s 
attempt of 1882 resulted in local government, but not m 
local self-government, and Lord Kardinge’s Government in 
consequence in 1915 proposed to make an effective advance 
by appointing non-official chairmen to municipalities, by 
granung elected majonties, and by giving further powers of 
taxation and general financial control It also recom- 
mended endowing village panchayats with certain powers, 
certain jurisdiction, and certain revenues, though I read in 
some quarters that the proposals of these two great func- 
tionaries, the Governor General and the Secretary of State 
for India, systematically ignore the feelings and the institu- 
tions of the masses of the peoplCi 10 (act, they propose in 
their report to make the panchayat mom of a living force 
than, so far as any authoritative evidence goes^ it ever was 
before w the diequered hbtoiy of India, and to go beyond 
the recommendation of Lotd Haidinge’s Government. 
Now, no one dam siggest that the paadiayat» or council 
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of five, IS other than Indigenous in, and peculiar to, India, 
and racy of her sacred soil 

The very abIy*conducted and powerful Indian journal, 
Th€ Pioneer^ to which in my time I have contributed many 
columns, published last month an article from a corre- 
spondent, in which it was said that the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of India are sunk in abysmal ignorance and poverty 
IS indisputable But it is highly disputable, and depends 
on the standard of comparison adopted If such a com- 
parison be made with the “ proletariat of this country," to 
quote the expression used, no analogy exists or can be 
established Again, what is the “social degradauon" m 
which the Indian is said to have been sunk for centuries ^ 
Is it really true that these civilized and humane people are 
“under the thumb of the more advanced members of the 
community?" Does the Brahmin, for instance, really 
dominate the agnculturist and the labourer ? I assert that 
he does not If the former do not “ flock to the poll " they 
will be very like the voters m more advanced Western 
communities, but to suppose that Brahmins are pnests, and 
that the Indian masses are pnest-ndden, is really ludicrously 
remote from the actual facts, though statements to this effect 
are made without contradiction at meetings x)f the Indo- 
Bntish Association and its Indian anal<:^^, the Non- 
Brahmin Association of Madras. 

In regard to the existing local and municipal Boards, 
everything has hitherto since their constitution by Lord 
Ripon been sacrificed to efficiency, and the official element 
has IQ fact governed their proceedings In some provinces 
more has been done in the direction of election, but local 
magnates do not care to face the unpopulanty of the levy 
of taxes or of the insistence upon sanitary relations, 
nor do they Itke^ and small blame to them, the rough and 
tumble of an election. But the Centralization Commission 
recommended that the collector and magistrate should con- 
tinue to be President of the District Board and up till now 
he occupies that position, and very generally is also chair- 
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man of the subordinate local Beards In the Report it is 
suggested that if further subordinates are appointed, petty 
corrupucm and petty oppression wdl cease to disfigure 
official business. It may be so^ but I think there must 
indeed be many and large reforms in the hearts of the 
people, more than m theur institutions, before such prac- 
tices, in which the people really tx antm4> acquiesce, can be 
abolished A new spirit must also be developed before local 
bodies Will take the interest tn local business which is usual 
{if indeed u is usual) in England. The cultivator is natur- 
ally a Conservative, but the leaders of the Intelligenaa 
have of late shown a strong desire to improve primary edu- 
cation, and place it within reach of the masses. Such edu- 
cation is practically in the hands of local bodies and a great 
responsibility will rest upon them in future in respect of its 
development, and everywhere comes into considerauon the 
question of the provision of the necessary funds. Any and 
every effort to increase taxation will be so unpopular as 
even to lead perhaps to political and administrative re- 
action But while on this subject I must protest that it is 
quite unnecessary for a cultivator to be literate in order to 
vote. He IS usually an extremely sensible and practical 
t>erson, and can, I think, cast as valuable a vote as any 
member of the Indian community. The great difficulty 
will be to get men of good position to work the rural and 
local Boards. It is not quite clear that such wdl largely 
value independence from outside control, or so much as is 
assumed on tbeir behalf, the exercise of complete popular 
control. It IS probable the coUector-magistrate wifl con- 
cinue. and it is evidently intended that he should continue, 
freely to help with his advice and experience those who 
are occupied in the political education of the people* I 
believe myself that the extension of the framdiise will 
discover the existence of a sensible aruculate and practical 
clement in the agricultural community. And I believe 
It wdl be possible to work well enouf^ with substantial 
elective bodies in both municipal and nmd Boards. 
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Whether officials can convenientljr sit on the Boards 
without a vole la more doubtful, and perhaps their 
expert advtce Htntgbt be made available without placing 
them in the Board Councils but not of them, and 
obviously a low franchise must be adopted if such bodies 
are to be really representative of the rate and tax payers. 
This IS a matter of great difficulty, and I believe myself 
these classes are very mdiffeiently represented to this day 
in this country I do not myself see any objection to 
elected chairmen When I was Under- Secretary to the 
Government dealing with the budgets of local bodies, now 
twenty-6vc years ago, there was in Madras, at any rate, an 
ample supply of men who were equal to this position 
Where possible, elected chairmen should 1 think be called 
upon to run their Boards without a special Executive 
Officer irremovable without the sanction of Government, 
who would inevitably overshadow his nominal chief It is 
difficult to see what danger of any sort can result from en- 
dowing nearly all local Boards with substantial elected 
majorities, and giving every power of taxation within the 
limits laid down by law True, this may lead at Brst to in^^ 
efficient admuii^itration It will almost certainly be less 
efficient than tl at which at present exists, but nothing can 
be done, no advance can be made, and the policy of 
Government — the announced, declared and by Parliament 
approved policy of Government — cannot be earned out at 
all, unless this risk is run and freely run Even in my day 
in India I realized most thoroughly that the efficiency on 
which we so prided ourselves was not only not popular, 
but was really unpopular, and that there was much to be 
said for adopting Lord Melbourne’s famous principle of 
letting things alone, I believe it is the besetting sm of the 
Service to which I had the honour to belong, and the 
traditions of which I highly pnze^ that it is very unwilling 
to let anything inefficient alone. The Indian Civil Service, 
the merits of which are handsomely admitted in the Re- 
port, are a corps ttiitie, and the utmost consideration should 
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te given to those already iti it» whose position and pros^ 
pects will undoubtedly be greatly altered, ff not consider 
ably impaired^ by the vigorous adoption of the present 
policy of Government 1 do not believe that they will 
show any opposition to what Government has decided to 
be Its settled policy. To do so would be a total reversal 
of their traditions,. But while the finances of India are far 
more satisfactory than the finances of England, it is at least 
fair to claim that the pecuniary and indeed other claims of 
the existing members of the Indian Civil Service should be 
dealt with in the most generous manner 

This question fairly arises on my theme^ outside which 
lie contemplated changes in provincial administration, In 
r^rd to which, however, m my opinion, similar conclu* 
sions might well be, and I think will eventually be, reached 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL MEETING 

Thb Fifty^^Secood Annual Ganentl Meeting of the Bast India Association 
was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, S W , on Monday, June 1919, 
the Right Hon Lord Reay, k t , c c s G cz E., p c , lud , presiding. 

The following, amongst others, were present The Ri^t Hon Lord 
Pentlaod, c.c s t., earn., pc., H H the Thakur Sahib of Liznbdt, The 
Chief of Ichalkaranji, Sir Anindel T \nmd^ k c s 1., and Lady Arundel, 
Sir Mancheijee M Bhownaggree, k c 1 s , Sir Krishna G Gupta, k c s.i , 
Sir Pnbashaokar D Pattani, k c.i £«, Sir Duncan James Maepherson, c 1 e , 
Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Charles Armstrong, 
Mr T J Bennett, ci e , u p , Mr Henry Manfa, ci E , Bngadier-General 
H A Iggulden, ci b., Lient Colonel S H Godfrey, c 1 e., Lieut Colonel 
W H Burke, i m s , Colonel A S Roberts, Lieut -Cobnel P S leriy, 
Mr S & Tborburn, Mr J B Pennington, Mr Stanley Rice, Mr F H 
Brown, Capt H Wilberforce Bell, Mr G O Win Dunn, Lieut 5 H 
Ktrtikar, r a r>, Lieut D L Patwardhan, r a v , Mr J P B Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr G M Ryan, Mr E Abbott, x c s., Mr K. P Kotval, Mr K Gaul^ 
Mr F S Tabor, Miss H S Inman, Mr F J P Richter, Mr M Sotabji, 
Mr B. H Tabak, Mr and Mrs James Macdonald, Mrs Jackson, Mis 
F R Scatcherd, and Dr John Pollen, c.i E , Hon Secretary 

The following letters were read from members expressing their regret at 
being unable to attend the meeting 

Jufu 15, 1919 

Dear Dr Pollbx, 

I am sorry to say that I will not be able to be at the Aonual 
Meeting of the India Association to-morrow afternoon as I must 
be at a committee over which 1 preside^ which will be sitting all afteraooa 
In great hasten 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Carahchael. 

Jur» 15, 1919 

Mr Dear Pollbk, 

t should certainly have attended the Annual M e eting of the East 
India AfsoaaUOQ, but am sorry to say that distance makes it impossible 
With best wishes that it will go off well 

I am, yoore smeereSy, 

(Signed) F S P Lely 
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The Report ofrtie Cooncil te the year 1918-19 «u agreed to be taken 
as lead. 

The CnuatUK Ladies and GcnUemen, m naovmg the adopttoo of the 
Report, you will agree that we are met here to-day oiider my aospiciouB 
caroBinstatiGes, ft bemg our first annual meetug mice the war has ended in 
a (tfaankGod!) bnlltant way Onr deepest giatitiide is dne to our forces on 
land and sea, and not in the least degree to those oontnbuted bj our 
Indian Enqiire The cordial relatiofiB existing between all parts of the 
Empite and India haae been consolidated , the position which India has 
now acquired by having its own official representatives at the Peace 
Negotiations bis given it a place m the Empire which is novel, and which 
It fiillj deserves. Another fiict we cannot oveslook is the war in which we 
are at present engaged m A%hanistan It has elidted In a very remarkable 
degree the loyal feelmgs of aU classes of the Mohammedan community of 
India The great duefs have ofieied their troops, and any other means at 
tbeir disposal, to the Govemment of Induu We may conclude Chat the 
feelings of the Mohammedan community towards the British Raj are, 
as they always have been, of the most cordial loyalty On our part we 
must take into account those matters on which the Mohammedan com 
raumcj are sensitive. The British Delegates at the Peace Conference wiU 
no doubt be watchfuL The Peace Treaty will require^ whatever the con 
ditiODs are, the ablest statesmanship that can be placed at our dbposal for 
Its execuuoo A great deal has been left, and it could not be otherwise, to 
future airangements, which, as I say, will be of a very dehcate nature 
In mteroatiODai matters the knowledge of the hutoncal rdations wluch 
have existed between various countries and various races is all important 

1 now turn to the aifaira of our Association In the first place you wil 
have noticed the contmned mcrease m our membetshtp, which is most 
sabsfisetory, more so than on any former occasion. 

In the next place I wish to congratulate Mr King, the Clerk of the 
Coundl, who has aleays been a valuable assistant to the secretariat, and 
his wife, Mrs* King, who has efficiently earned 00 his duties dniing his 
absence, on his return to bis duties. 

I now have to pay a tribute of respect to those whom we have lost 
by death. In the first place X must mention Sir Roper Lethbndge, our 
Vice-President, who was a member of the Council for thirty-five years 
I need not go into Sir Roper Lethbndge’s various ments, because m the 
AprO number of tbe Asianc Re\isw you will have read the very interest 
mg artide written by a member of our Council, Mr BucUand. Tbe next 
name on the death-roll » that of Sir Ratan Tata. Tbe Tata fiunfly have 
played such an important part m the industnil records of India that bis 
loss at a comparative^ youthful age u very much to be deplored, also on 
account of his great generosity m supporting vartous good obteeis. As 
1 am allading to tiie mdnstnal oondituMis of India, and the part that 
Sir Ratan Tata played, 1 mutt add that X am of opinioa that the industnal 
devekpmeat of lnd» ought now to be taken m hand, not in a desakoiy 
way, as has been the case hitherto, but very flisaly (Hear, bear ) Sir 
Mancbe^ Bbownaggree has insisted for years that die prosperity of India 
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depends on tbe ottfioii of new careeta by uicceasing Indtan indmtnes 
I need not go into detaiit, but yon bave onl/to look at the vast imports 
into India of articles whidi coold Just as well be made m India. As long 
as this continues we cannot be siupnsed that pauperism in India u greater 
than it need be if the great resomces of India are properly worked We 
must send to India able representatives of our industnea You want a 
special staff of experts to start the movement, and 1 am confident that if it 
were once started Indta would enjoy considerable prosperity as compared 
with the present lethargy The next name on the list is a name fiimiliar to 
many of us, a man who was bdoted by all those who knew him. Sir 
Andrew Fraser (Hear, hear ) Sir Andrew Fraser until the last moment 
of his life was engaged in some good work for India He was devoted to 
India The next name is that of the late Bishop of Calcutta, the Right 
Rev G A.Lerroy Dr Lefroy was an interesting and charming personality 
We also regret tfae loss of Mr G Winnmgton Ingram, i c s., a brother of the 
Bishop of London 1 should like to add one name, which is not on the 
list of our own members, that of a lady who has played a very remarkable 
part m Kathiawar, the Mafaazaiu of Bhownagar When the war began she 
published a history of events of the war m order that India might have the 
benefit of accunte news We all know how much inaccurate news there 
was during the war, and it was a very patriotic act on her part to issue 
a true record of events 

We have had a great number of very interesting lectures during the past 
year There has never been any difficulty in getting lecturers, which is 
due to the efforts of Dr Pollen I may mention specially Mr Devadhar*8 
paper, ** Mr Gckhale's ' Servant^ Soaety * and Its Work ^ We are pleased 
to hear that Mr Devadhar has established a society in Poona which has 
for its purpose the education of women, so that they may be good nurses 
and good teachers. He is one of those Indians who devote their lives to 
the welfiue of their own compatriots, and who do it m the most disinterested 
and quiet way 

I have to mention that Sir John Rees has been co-opted a member of 
Council in place of Sir James Wilson, on account of Sir James Wilson 
taking up his abode m Eduiburgh. Sir James has been a very active 
member of the Council He has presided on many oocasions, and we 
have to offer him the expression of our deep sympathy in the loss of his 
only SOD in the war Su Roper Lethbndge also lost his only son 

1 have further to mention that the Marquess of Crewe has accepted the 
Vice-Piesideiicy of the Association. 

We have to welcome Mr Stanley Rice, who has been appointed Joint 
Hon Secretary, and at the same time I am sure 1 am speaking m your 
name when 1 say how much we legiet that we have even to part with half 
of Dr. PoUen. We do not part yet with the whole of Dr PoQen, but 
in Older ditt we should not part with the whole of him it is necenaiy that 
w€ viM?uld part with half, because Dr Pollen is mdined to do mote than 
he ought to demand the tune has now come for him to limit his great eneigy 
It u impossibk, and you will not lequiie me to do so, to state esacl^ 
iriiat tbit Aaaodatkmowes to Ihr Pollen Dr PoUen bat devoted himself 
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eompletd^f to it 1 lutre icted with nuuiy bononiy iecretane«» but 1 nmy 
thit I baie newt acted with anyone whoae eole object In life waa, 
at tt the case of Dr Pollen, lo promote the mtcreets of the Aisociatton of 
which he k secretary (AppUnie.) 

I cuwot letTe this tabject without saying how much indebted we are to 
Mr Pennington for his constant aid m the office. 1 beg to move this 
reaolution **That this meeting In cordially welcottnng Mr Stanley Rice 
as Joint Honorary Secretary, desires to record its most grateful thanks 
to Dr Pollen for hii unwearied semoes on behalf of the East India 
Association from the tune of his mooestion to Mr Arathoon as Hon 
Secretary in December, 1907, since which date the roU of members, now 
over 500^ has increased eightfold.* (Loud applause ) 

Sir AaiTNDKi. T Aavimst, m seconding the motion, said that Dr 
PoQea, whose services as Hon Secretary doruig the last twelve years bad 
been of such signal valne to the Bast India Associatian, mast now be 
assisted tn that office, and he thought the manner m which this end had 
been achieved — by secunng the semoes of Mr Stanley Rice — could not 
be improved upon 

Sir Manchsrjss Bhownaggru suggested that Dr Pollen should be 
enrolled as an bonoiary member of the Asaociation. Usually it was for 
the Council to make the appointment, and he knew the Council would be 
nnanimotts m accepting the suggestion , but it would be a special com- 
pliment if It bad the approval and sanction of a general meeting like the 
present (Cheers.) Fortunatdy, the time was not yet when the Associa- 
tion would have to express m full measure the appreciation of the great 
services of their Secretary . for they were to have Dr Pollen still, and he 
hoped for many years, with them But, meanwhile, it was fitting that 
some tangible mark of their sense should be conveyed to him, and he 
therefore proposed, if the President and the meeting would permit it, that 
to the resolution be added words giving effect to the suggestion that Dr 
Pollen be appointed an honorary member (Cheen.) 

Sir Akusidel T Arundel said that this suggestion had been discussed 
by several members of the Asaociatioo, and they had looked up the rules 
and found it was necessary for the Council to appomt an honorary member 
He ventured to ask the Chairman, as Ftesideat of the Annual Meeting 
43i the members, who aeate the rules, whether be bad not power tem 
poranly to suspend the rule, so that the meetiog could do what he was 
aoie the Council would unanimously agree to do-— elect Dr Pollen an 
Honorary trie Member of the Association 

The CvafEMAir said that be personally would have made the proposal 10 
dect Dr PoUeo an Honorary Member of the Association if the rulet had 
.giten huB the power However, be now felt be could not restrain the 
^adiiiMasm oi the meetm^ and be tbooght the itsolutioa m^t be pot, 
;and dien the Council could set the matter riglit afterwards by going 
stuoqgh the regular procew. 

The tciolittion as ameDded was pot to the meetitig and earned 
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ctaimu^ haviag done uiytbmg more than any odier secretary bad done 
for the Association, accepted widi great gratitude the high honour wfaick 
had been bestowed upon him. He said he bad tned to serve the Aasoefo^ 
turn because he knew that the Association was domg its best to serve 
India, and be believed that the Assoaation from the first had been 
working on the right lines in aUowing the Indians to speak for themselves 
on all possible occasions, and to discoss freely, and without hindrance, any 
subject afiectipg the well being of India. He did, however, take credit to 
himself for ceitam things which be had been able to affect during his 
service in India. In every department m which he served he had sue- 
oeeded in stamping out the evd known as "the anonymous petition " 
He never encouraged anything m the shape of a confidential report, 
though, of course, at times officials were obliged to make them He had 
bimself always refused to make any confidentuil report except m the form 
of a demt o^ial letter to the powers concerned He had endeavoured 
to bnng the same spirit into the work of the Association, and they had 
no confidential reports — no whisperings — no anonymous petitions 1 They 
had encouraged open and free discussion of all matters affecting India 
in a loyal and temperate spirit He thanked the Chairman and Sir 
Arundel Arundel for the very laudatory remarks made about him and 
bis feeble efforts to serve the Associauon, and the meeting for the kind 
way in which they had received them He was specially grateful to 
Mr Pennington, Lord Reay, and Sir Arundel 

Mr Benmett, in seconding the adoption of the Report, said that 
looking back to some of the earliest papers which had been read before 
the Association one was reminded of the very important part which the 
Aasocmtion had taken in the development of thought in India and con- 
cerning India, and m the encouragement of progress m that countcy 
He had m mind a paper dealing with the question of municipal govern- 
ment in Bombay, which was read in the early years of the Association by, 
he believed, the late Sir Fherosesha Mdita ^Vfaen one thought of the 
muniapal development tn Bombay, of the extension of muniapal liberties^ 
and what had happened since^ and when one remembered that in those 
earty days the claims to municipal self-govemment in India were advocated 
by the Association, one realized what an important part it had played 
m the advancement of India. £\eiy phase of Indian life bad been dealt 
with by the Association, and therefore they must feel that they had been 
associated with a veiy worthy and a very useful institution, and he hoped 
U would prosper long He was very glad to see Lord Reay m the chair, 
because his presence recalled the great efforts which he made many years 
ago in Bom^y m the interests of technical education and of the industrial 
development of India, which were so largely in their minds to-day Lord 
Reay was one erf the pioneers of educauon In India, who prepared the way 
for Its mdustrtal development 

The Chairmait said he was very glad to see Me Bennett at the meeting, 
and still more glad to see Mr Bennett was in the House of Commous. 
It WH of the tttmoet unportanoe now that very important discoasiotis with 
nfonnoe to India woe taking place that India should be well represented 
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mUie House of Commocii. Hr Beanett feailied to laifKirtut 2^^ 
emctmcnt whilst he ms Gofcmor of Bombay mindyi Ibe Uiiokaptl 
Act Very few anHsndmeiits bad been made m it, and be briieted that 
when the Munici|ial Act for Calcutta was pasmd the Bombay Act was 
consdcied a good precedent. 

Sir HmBfXT Houfwoon, jn proposing' the reelectioD of lord Reay 
as President for the comuig year, said they never bad had aod never 
could have a better President They were encouiaged m asking him to 
help them lo the comiug year by the very noble effort he had made 
to come to the meeting in spite of the condition of fats health and the 
difficulty be bad espenenced m getting there. 

Sir Manchehjik fiHowiiAGoaBE, in seconding the resolutiOD, said the 
Association was highly privileged in having had Lord Reay as its President 
for muny years past, and they all hoped be wocild continue in that position 
for many years to come. (Cheers.) Hts connection with the Association 
laas a guatantee alike to English and to Indian members that the intexeits 
of India would be^ the fundameata} object of all thear activity, for he was 
trusted and regarded throughout that country as one of her truest well 
wishen His lordship's presence that evening aod the statesmanhke 
speech they were fevoured with again shoved how, in spite of phyaicsl 
difficulties and of his numerous avocations, Lord Reay had taken the 
kcenc a t mterest not only in the AssomaUon's work, but in all the important 
questtoDB affeettog India which were just now so copiously engaging tiK 
minds of people there and here They all fdt they could not have a more 
eminent; sincere, and mfliieiittal President than X/wd Reay (Applause ) 

The resolution was put to the meeting and earned by acdamation. 

The CuAiaicAH, in thanking the meeting said that he (bought the time 
had come for him to be demobilised , but as the meetiug wished it; he 
WOtdd oonbnue to do what be could to further the objects of the 
Aasogation 

Sir Kushna Gupta proposed the re-election of the following members 
of the Counal, who letiied by lotatum The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ah, 
Cl K., Sir Arundel T Arundel, k cs. 1 ., George Owen Wilbam Dunn, Esq., 
Hcory Marsh, Esq , ci a., ii s cc, Henry Proctor, and N C. Sen, 
Esq., aaiB. 

The Hon Sir P D Pattaiii seconded the letolatioii, whu^ was put to 
the neetit^ and earned unanimously 



THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


Tue Council submit the following Report on the Proceed- 
ings of the Association dunag the year the fast 

year of the great World War 

It 18 satisfactory to be able to place on record the faa 
that the activities of the Association, in spite of the diffi* 
culties^ delays, and obstructions arising from war conditions, 
continued unabated, and were even extended During the 
last year~the most tiying year of all — the membership has 
materially increased, although the deaths and resignations 
were more numerous than m previous years. Seventy- 
three new Members were elected, and this, after deducting 
deaths and resignations, which numbered thirty-six, leaves a 
net increase of thirty-seven 

Fortunately, there was no unavoidable delay in granting 
demobilisation to the Clerk of the Council, H. G King, 
who was able to return to bis post from France early in 
January, 1919, and was thus just in time to relieve 
Mrs. King, who had acted for him in his absence on 
military duty, and whose health had broken down. 

Amongst the deaths, the Council has to deplore that of 
one of Its Vice-Presidents, Sir Roper Lethbridge, x.c.i.£.| 
who had served for more than thirty-five years as a 
Member of Councth Mr. C E. Buckland, cis. (a 
Member of our GhiociI), kindly drew up an account of 
the many services which Sir Roper had rendered to India. 
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This a{>peared m the April number of the Asiatic Revisw, 
and received the express appreciation of Council. 

The Association has also to deplore the loss of Sir 
Ratan Tata, one of the Captains of Industry in Bombay, 
and of Sir Andrew Fraser, kcsi, formerly Lieut- 
Governor of Bengal, and of the Right Rev G A Lefroy, 
D.D , Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

During the year the Most Hon the Marquess of Crewe, 
K G , was appointed a Vice-President of the Association, 
and the Council had the pleasure of congratulating two of 
Its members, Colonel C E Yate, c.s i , c.u g , on his 
unopposed re-election, and Mr T. J Bennett, c i e., on his 
election to Parliament 

The history of the Association (entitled '• The Jubilee of 
the East India Association ”) was completed dunng the year, 
but in view of the high cost of printing and of paper its 
publication has been postponed for the present 

Owing also to the increased cost of paper and printing, 
It was considered equitable to revise the arrangements with 
•* East and West, Ltd-/' in payment for the'prmting work 
of the Association and the supply of the Asiatic Review 
to its Members. 

The lease of the offices having expired, the landlords 
intimated their intention of raising the rent, but on being 
interviewed by the Hon Secretary they agreed to continue 
the tenancy at the present rate if the Association would 
accept a lease for a term of five years It was finally 
agreed to continue the existing tenancy at the present rent 
for three years with the right to sub-let, it having been 
found impossible, owing to the continued requirements and 
requisitions of Government to secure suitable premises 
dwewherc in tlus neighbourhood. 

Mr Stanley Rice, lc s , who has recently retired on 
completion of bis service in Madras, has been aj^nted by 
Council Joint Hon- Secretary to the Association- 
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Papers on the following subjects were read during 
the year 

May xo, 19x8 — “An Interpretation of Westminster for 
Indian StudentSi” by Victor Branford, Esq , m a- John C 
Nicholson, Esq , j p « in the chair 

July I, 1918.' — “The Mediievalism of India, or the 
Dualism of Hindu Life/* by “Cassandra” (Stanley Rice, 
Esq , I c s ) (read by J. B Pennington, Esq ) Sir Fredenck 
William Duke, g c i s , k cs i , in the chair 

July Tfiy 1918 — “India in France,” by J D Anderson, 
Esq , I C.S. (retired) The Right Hon Lord Reay, k t , 
ocsi.GCiE., PC, in the chair 

October 28, 1918 — " India A Democracy ” by 

S S. Thorbum, Esq, ics (retired) Sir Valentine 
Chirol in the chair 

November 25, 1918 — Debate continued on the above 
paper Sir Roland K Wilson, Bart, in the chair 

January 13, 1919 — “ Self-Supporting Schools for India,’ 
by J B Pennington, Esq ics (retlred^ Mark B F 
Major, Esq , m the chair 

February 10, 1919 — “ Mr Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society and its Work,” by G K Devadhar, Esq , m a. 
Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb, k c s i , c i e., k -i-h , in the 
chair. 

March 24, 1919 — “The Salvation Army Work among 
the Criminal Tnbcs of India,” by Lieut -Colonel James Bed- 
ford (of the Salvation Army International Headquarters) 
Sir Louis William Dane, gx 1 e., c s i , m the chair 

April 28, 1919 — “Indian Literature Past, Present, 
and Future,” by Kanhayalal Gauba, Esq Sir Roland K. 
Wilson, Bart, in the chair 

A very animated debate fdlowed the reading of Mr. 
S. S. Thmrbum's paper on ** India A Democracy,** and 
as several Membexs wished to speak in connection with 
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the propgaeii reforms m the adtutnistrattoo of Iadia« the 
discussion was continiied at an adjourned meeting;. 

The paper read by Mr. G. K. Devadhar on " Mr. Gok« 
bale's Servants of India Society and its Work ** was heard 
with much interest, and Lord WOlingdon (lately Govemoc 
of Bombay and now Governor of Madras) bore witness to 
the beneficial nature of the work of the Society. 

The following have been elected Members of the 
Association during the year 

Sir Harvey Adamson, K.C.S x , ll.d 
Mahbub AJam, Esq 

Mauivi Muhammad Ahmed, Esq , M a., luh 

(CANTAB ), PH.D 

Bhupendra Nath Basu, Esq 
S H Bode, Esq. 

Amtya Charan Baneijee, Esq 
S B Billimona, Esq , m b.e., j p. 

Jitendra Nath Baneijee^ Esq. 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate, k l, c.i e. 

Hugh Byard Clayton, Esq , i c.s 
Ernest Lionel Francis Cavendish, Esq 
The Most Hon the Marquess of Crewe, k.g. 

Henry Reynell HoUed Coxe, Esq , i c s (retired). 
Colonel Arthur Henry Dopping Creagh,c.M g ,m.v a 
F Joseph Conway, Esq 
P K. Dcy, Esq 

Gopal Krishna Devadhar, Esq., M.A. 

Nasserwan C Daniwalla, Esq , ujl . 

LieuL-Colonei Sir Hugh Daly, k c.s.l, x clb. 

S. M. Edwardes, Esq., c v.a, cs i. 

Sir Archdaie Earle, k.c^ x., x.cli. 
ileginald Edward Eotboven, Esq , ci e., i cs. 

Mrs. Giffiud. 

Kanbayalal Gaufaa, Esq. 

Hamemlm Pravad Gho^ Esq 
William Robert Gourlay, c i jl, lcs. 
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Edward Hopkins, Esq 
Herman Anderson Hainesi Esq. 

The Rev« S. Harris. 

Henry Joseph Randolph Hemming, Esq. 

The Ven Archdeacon Hutton. 

D. B Jayatilaka, Esq , Barrister-at-Law. 

Lady Jacob. 

S Kastun Ranga Iyengar, Esq 
Brigadier-Geoeral Herbert A Iggulden, 

James George Jennings, Esq ci e. 

S. H Kirtikar, Esq 

Lieut Sabhenin R Kapoor, 1 h s 

Raghunath Pandurang Karandikar, Esq. 

The Hon Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad 
Mumnunilullah Khan, OB.E. 

Herbert Louis Leach, Esq 

His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, g c i e. 

Arthur Lucas, Esq , 1 c s« (retired) 

S N. Majumdar, Esq. 

Lady Scott Moncreiff 
Ellis S Manmasseh, Esq 
K. P. S Menon, Esq 
Mrs. H A. Marshall 

Professor David Samuel Margoliouth, k.a. 

Major John Hanna Murray, c 1 E., i.M s. 

James MacDonald, Esq. 

S. Modak, Esq. 

Lady Nortbcote, c i 
Lady Pinhey. 

Archibald J. Pugh, Esq , as e. 

H. R. Pcrrott, Esq , i c.s. 

John Mervyn Pollen, Esq 
Miss Puckle 

Horace Arthur Rose, Esq., i c s. (retired). 

Nasstm Reuben, Esq. 

C. V. L. Rao, Esq. 

K. Surya Narayan Row, Esq 
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jaysen Ramdas, Esq. 

Sir John David ReeS||Bart, xx.i.b.» cv.a, m.p. 
Perdval Stante/ Pitcairn Rice, Esq., i c.8. (retired)* 
Sachindra Nath Sen, Esq. 

M Sorabji, Esq 

Paramesiva Sabbarajran, Esq , Zemindar of Kumaia- 
mangalam. 

Bilmala Kanta Sarkar, Esq 
Bata Krishna Smha, Esq 
Wdbom Owston Smith, Esq 
H.H. the Mehtar Shuja^l-Mulk, K.C.1E., Mehtar 
of Chitial 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 

The following have resigned membership during the 
year 

A. H S Aston, Esq 
G Adams, Esq 
Henry Deacon Allen, Esq 
M« O Abassi, Esq 

Charles Alfred Bell, Esq , c m g , i c s 
Sir Edward Cbaniier. 

Mohmi Mohan Dhar, Esq 
Aswinx Kumar Datta, Esq 
Khagendra Nath Dutt, Esq 
Rustomji Fandoonji, Esq 
Madhusudan Sea Gupta, Esq. 

Sander Gutmann, Esq 
J Sykes Gamble, Esq , cl e 
B alchandra Krishna Gupta, Esq 

E. B. Harris, Esq 

N U HaUward, Esq, 

A. B. Malik, Esq. 

F. St. Geofge Bfanner^Smitfa, c le. 

Colone] J. B. Meade. 

Johti Maciver, Esq , i.s.0 
Geiald McDonald, Esq. 
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Maung Po Sa, Esq., i.s o 
H N Sen» Esq. 

W H. J* Wilkinson, Esq. 

J M N Wadia, Esq. 

The Council regret to announce the death of the follow- 
ing Members. 

Rai Bahadur Gokul Chand 
Arthur Forbes, Esq , c s.r 
Sir Andrew H L Frazer, k c s i 
G C Wmnington Ingram, Esq , i c s. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, k c i e. 

The Right Rev G A Lefroy, o d 
M aharaja Ranajit Sinha, Maharaja of Nashipur. 
Charles Russell, Esq 
Sir Ratan Tata 

Rai Bahadur Kashmath Keshav Thakur, iso 
Sir Alexander Pedler, c i e 

Sir J D Rees, Bart , k.ci£, c\o, mf, has been 
co-opted a Member of the Council in the place of Sir 
James Wilson, k c s i , resigned. 

The following retire by rotation 

The Right Hon Syed Ameer Aii, c.i e. 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k c s i 
George Owen William Dunn, Esq. 

Henry Marshy Esq., c.i E , m i c e. 

Sir Henry Procter 
N C Sen, Esq, 

These gentlemen are willing, if re-elected, to continue 
to serve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for dection to Council 

The Council cannot conclude this brief report without 
again placing on record their deep appreciation of the 
never- failing and most helpful interest Lord Reay con- 
tinues to take in the afiairs of the Association. 
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Tbe Accounts show a balance of ^^449 17& sd., as 
compared with ;f 4 i 5 o& 5d last year. There are tto 
debts or outstanding dues of any kind. 


BALANCE SHEET, APRIL 30, 1919 


ASSETS. 

iBvntBWBtiBiIiidi* Gorem 
meat PiromuBOcy Notei for 
Rnpeei 93.4OD /4.34S o o 

Libniy and Farmlart 300 o o 

War Low 3PS * % 

Balwce of Swlc wd Caih 
Aacowt 464 

;^53X7I4 4i 


LIABILITIES. 


Geoenl Fold Balwoo Gu^ 
nod forwiid iCSi3*r H 4i 


Examiiied wd found oorreet. 

G O Wm DgNM, Member of CoMBcS 
F R SCATCHBILD, Member of AmochtfoB. 

J Pollen Hon Seodaij 


91, 2919. 



RACES OF THE PANJAB AND NORTH- 
WESTERN FRONTIER PROVINCES 
MANNERS AND RELIGIONS 

By Sir James Douie, kc.si 

On the map of the world there are certain points which are 
obviously of immense importance as gates to something 
which lies beyond Such are the Straits of Gibraltar, die 
Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, and on land the Brenner Pass 
in the Alps, and the passes through the Hindu Kush to 
the north of Kabul, which Alexander's Greeks and the 
Turks and other dwellers in Central India traversed to 
reach the road to India through the valley of the Kabul 
River On a larger scale we find countries which have 
played a great part in history, because age after age it was 
necessary for traders and warriors to pass through them in 
order to reach more distant goals Servia, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and the Panjab, all fall into this class The 
racial problems of such land tends to be both intricate and 
interesting 

Invasions of India, with rare exceptions, have come from 
the north and west, and all the invaders had to cross the 
Panjab till a nation appeared on the scene whose possession 
of sea-power enabled it to outflank the mountain defences 
by landmg on the coast The Greeks m 326 bc, the 
Sakas and Yuehchi m the first Christian century, theU^ite 
Huns in the sixth century, the Arabs in the beginning of the 
eighth century, all penetrated into the Panjab and ruled 
part of It for longer or shorter periods. Successive Turkish 
invasions from the tenth to the sixteenth century swept over 
the Panjab to reach the ncher lands beyond. To mention 
the best-known names, Mahmud of Ghazni, Cbmgiz Khan 
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Timur the Lame, and Baber, opened the road which finally 
broui^ht Akbar to Delhi, and through Delhi to the empire 
of Northern India. It seems unlikely that all these invasions 
passed without leaving some considerable mark on the racial 
composition of the province 

The area with which I am dealing consists of the Panjab 
and the North-West Frontier Province with the independent 
tnbal area included within the Bntish sphere of influence. 
It bad in 191 1 a population of 27,000,000, of which 20,000,000 
were in the Bntish distncts of the Panjab and 4,000,000 in 
the Panjab Native States. Since the outbreak of plague 
in 1896 the population has ceased to expand. Notwith- 
standing the almost complete absence of large towns, the 
density per square mile is nearly equal to that of France 
There are over 44,000 villages, and the business of the 
people IS agriculture. The typical bolding is that of the 
peasant landowner uUing from four to ten acres with his 
own hands with or without help from village menials 
Including such menials, usually paid for their services by 
a share of the crop, the agricultural population may be 
taken as 75 per cent of the whole Neglecting those 
castes whose numbers do not amount to i per cent, we 
get the following classification 

Landownai^ Tnbet 50 per cent 

Artisans and Menials 34 „ „ 

Hindu Traders 6 „ „ 

The second group includes blacksmiths, carpenters, weavers 
water-earners, potters, barbers, and oilmen^ and the large 
population of untouchables, sweepers, and leather-workers, 
who together account for 10 per cent cS the people. 

We must, before giving details, pause to consider what 
we mean by caste or tnbe. A tnbe is a body of persons 
united by real or assumed descent from a common ancestor, 
and subject to common rules of conduct as tegards the 
important things of life — marriage, eaui^, drinking, and 
ampkii^. These rules are most fully observed in tbeeast-^ 
that is, in the part of the pfovince which properly forms 
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part of Hmdustdn The real Panjabi is less bound by 
traditional rules than the inhabitant of any other Indian 
province Stnctly speaking, you should only marry a 
woman belonging to your own tribe» but not belonging 
to your own tribal subdivision or goty which we may 
translate by clan Mr Ponsonby Jones cannot wed 
Miss Smith or Miss Robertson, and he must keep dear 
of all the Ponsonby Jones’ maidens The restnctions go 
further, but 1 need not trouble you with refinements 
Broadly, you can marry any Jones who does not belong 
to the two or three dans to be avoided because of previous 
blood relationship The social rank of tribes is largely 
determined by their attitude to widow remarnage Mamagc 
with full ceremonies, including the perambulation of the 
sacred fire, is only contracted with a virgin, and the highest 
tribes in the social scale can only wed m that way But 
most agricultural tribes recognise widow remarnage by 
a form known as Karewa, and the widow is expected to 
marry one or other of her late husband s brothers, and as 
a rule weds the youngest. The equivalent in England 
of the two forms of marriage would be found if the parish 
priest would only read the service in the case of an un- 
married girl, while the merry widow had to be content 
with the r^strar. Again, your tribal custom may force 
you to marry your daughter only into a clan equal or 
supenor to your own, while your son may marry beneath 
him It IS an awkward rule, for in some tracts it has led 
to the prevalence of female infanticide Certain tribes can 
eat and dnnk together without contracting ceremonial 
defilement Thus in Karnal Jats, Gujars, and Rors, 
being practically of equal rank, could take food one from 
another , but none of them could accept it from any of the 
menial castes, and certain tribes are so impure that their 
mere touch pollutes food In the same district a Hindu 
would throw his meal away if a Muhammadan’s shadow fell 
on It* Everybody m India is familiar with the fact that at 
railway stations separate water-carriers and standpipes are 

VOL. XV. z M 
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required for Hindu and Musaloian paneogen. I was 
once inspecting a new water^ppljr in a decaying market 
town in the west of the pmvincer There were two stand- 
pipes back to bade with their spouts pointing m opposite 
directions. 1 asked the people if they were quite satisfied 
with the airangementi and was told there was a ride 
of water squirting frocn the one side to the other and so 
spreading defilement They, therefore, suggested that a 
waU of partition was desirable. You must be careful about 
borrowing another man’s pipe. If you put down your 
kukka to the field you should see thata bit of rag is attached 
to it — blue for a Musalman and red for a Hindu The 
leather-worker should tie a strip of leather, and the sweeper 
a stnng, on hts pipe. 

All this seems to fit in with the notion that caste is 
immutable, but descent from a higher to a lower caste is 
not dilficulL A Rajput clan which adopts widow remamage 
at once loses its status, and henceforward will be regarded 
as a subdivision of the ]ata. Some of the Rajputs of 
Hoshyarpur sunk still lower by taking to growing vegetables^ 
and ranked henceforth with Arams. Artisan tnbes may be 
found with proud Rajput dan names, which may possibly 
indicate remote Rajput descent. The expert gipsy black* 
smiths, who waadcr about the east of the Punjab hvtng in 
curious little tents and refusing to even enter a house, tell 
you chat they are descendants of the Rajputs of Chitor, 
who left It after the famous siege, and are under a vow 
never to come under a roof tdl Cbitor is recovered. The 
daim may or may not be true, but it illustrates my point 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, and even harbors, of Sirsa were, 
till quite reoent times, Jats or Rajputs. It is difficult, but 
not unpossiUe, for a family nowadays to attain to higher 
tribal rank. 1 think it could still be done if it is wealthy 
and persevering. Formerly the progress was evidently 
much easier*. A hill Raja gave a nan a step in rank by 
makif^ him a Riypet just as a Wettem King mdrns Jones 
a knight or a peer and describes him as his trusty and 
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wdl-bdoved Jones. Nowadays in India the first steps 
would be to seclude your women, forbid widow remamage, 
and, by paying a good sum, to induce a man of a higher 
tnbe to break bis rules and bestow his daughter’s hand on 
your son 

Of course, among Muhammadans there ought to be no 
caste distinctions, and one of the attractions of the creed 
for low-caste converts is the prospect of getting nd of social 
disabilities. A cynical proverb runs somewhat as follows 

“ Lait year I was a sweeper, this year 1 am a Sbekh , 

Next year, if pnoea go up, I shall be a Saiyyid " 

That IS a very exaggerated statement, for it would be a long 
time before a converted sweeper family could persuade 
people to accept it as descended from the Prophet’s son- 
tn-law, but converts constantly call themselves Shekfas, 
though the true Shekhs with any claim to Arab descent 
are high-bom people 

We have seen that 50 per cent, of the people belong to 
landowning tribes Classifying in fractions of 100 the 
component parts of this group, we find that about 13 per 
cent are Hindu or Muhammadan Rajputs For reasons 
already given, we may reasonably suspect that the ancestors 
of some of the Rajputs of to-day had no hereditary right to 
that title. Sir Denzil Ibbetson doubted whether there was 
any racial difference between the Rajput and the Jat, the 
distinction being in his view social rather than ethnic 
I believe,” he wrote, '‘that those families of that common 
stock whom the tide of fortune has raised to poliucal 
importance have become Rajputs almost by virtue of their 
nse» and that their descendants have retained the title and 
Its privileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing 
the rules by which the higher are distinguished from the 
lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence, of preserving 
their punty of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of mfenor social rank, of ripdiy refrainmg from widow 
mamage, and of refraining from dq^admg oocupauons.” 
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He thought the progress of elevation had been suspended 
after the establishment of the Moghal Empire stopped the 
foundation of petty kingships 

It IS usual to descnbe Rajputs as bad culnvatorsp but 
that is by no means true universally They are sorely 
hampered by caste rules, which forbid the employment 
of their women on field iiiork, and the prohibition of widow 
remarriage is a severe handicap* The widow is a burden 
to herself and to her late husband's family The Rajput 
peasants of Karnal were wise enough to defer the marriage 
of their daughters to an age at which they could at once 
start married life* Among other agricultural tnbes, boys 
and girls are married as children , but this involves no 
abuse, for the ceremony is only a binding betrothal, and 
the little bride returns very shortly to her father’s house, 
and remains there for one, three, five, or seven years 

The Dogrsi Rajputs of the low hills are excellent soldiers, 
brave and faithful in war and welUbebaved in cantonments 

There are three Jats for every Rajput in the province, 
and they account for 40 per cent of the landowning tnbes 
We need not trouble about theories that have identified 
them with the Getae or described them as Indo-Scythians 
from the Oxus Valley 1 am not sure that anyone has a 
clear Idea of who the Scythians were. We may accept 
as probable Sir Denzil lbbetson*s opinion that Jats and 
Rajputs belong to the same racial group, and that the 
distinction between them 1$ mainly one of rank This, 
however, must be understood of the true Jats of the Eastern 
and Central Punjab* The Jats of the South-West Panjab 
are a miscellaaeous collection of Muhammadan peasants 
and camel owners whose racial affinities it wouM be a 
hopele^ task to disentangle 

The Jat t$ a typical son of the soil with the virtues and 
faults of the small farmer. Strongly built, he is hard-' 
working and brave, democratic and individualistic, a good 
agriculturist and a first-rate fighting man, slow-witted and 
grasping. When his passions or greed are aroused he can 
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be very brutal I have heard of vengeance being wreak^, 
not only on men, women, and children, but on the very 
cattle of the hated household. The Sikh Jat has an 
unfortunate taste for strong drink, indulgence in which is 
often the accompaniment, if not the cause, of violent crime , 
but he dnnks at fairs and festivals, and t should say that 
anything like soaking was rare He has found an outlet 
for his exuberant energy in the army and the police within 
and without India, Failing that, he not infrequently seeks 
excitement in dacoity or gang robbery A band of fifteen 
CO thirty men, armed with bludgeons, guns, and swords, 
swoops down on an unfortunate village, terrorises the 
inhabitants, and ransacks the house of some well-to-do 
moneylender or retired native ofScer The brutality shown 
IS often extreme As soon as the loot is divided, the band 
disperses to dissipate the proceeds in dnnk and gambling 

Epidemics of dacoity occur from time to time, and give 
much anxiety to distnct officers and much exciting and 
dangerous work to the police. This class of crime is so 
characteristic of the Panjabi's nature and habits, and 
espeaally of the nature and habits of Sikh Jats, that it 
may be worth while to say a little about the outbreak of it 
which occurred in 1897, and especially of the exploits and 
end of one celebrated leader — Sundar Smgh He was, if 
1 recollect rightly, the son of a small country squire, but 
birth is by no means a necessary qualification for a dacoit 
leader A band of dacoits is the most democratic institution 
with which I am acquainted I think one of the famous 
captains in 1897, named Jabru, who was brought to bay 
in the Lahore distnct and shot dead by a police officer, 
was a sweeper. 

When the outbreak began in 1897 I was in charge 
of the Gurdaspur district Two large bands from the 
Amritsar distrmt raided some of my villages* I fortunately 
had at my disposal two exceptional officials— one a Jat 
Sikh and one a Hindu Arora of the trading class Their 
coufage, energy, and patience, were rewarded fay the capture 
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of pracKicaliy all the members of the two baads* Sundar 
Singh was brought before me to have his statement recorded. 
Physically he was a splendid specimen, and one felt that, if 
he had enlisted, be might have become a distinguished 
native officer Soon after he managed to escape from the 
lock-upu He took cover in the temtory of the Raja of 
Kapurthala, and was a danger to honest people on the 
other side of the Bias in Amntsar But an appropnate 
ending to bis career of adventurous cnme was not long 
ddayed The police watching m one of the border villages 
heard that he was coming with his band along the canal 
bank* They turned the Jat Sikh peasants out to dispute 
the passage. One big Jat Sikh challenged Sundar Singb 
to single combat They had a Homeric fight with pole- 
axes m the presence of spectators who no doubt enjoyed 
themselves greatly It was hinted to me that the honest 
man got some unsportsmanlike help. At any rate, our 
poor fnend Sundar Singh was mortally wounded and 
earned to bospitd, where he died game, refusing to give 
up the names of his accomplices 

1 may tell you the story of another fight, in which both 
the combatants were honest men, as illustratmg the manly 
spmt and land-hunger of the Jats of the Central Panjab, 
I was giving out land for settlement on one of the new 
Government canals, 1 had allotted the mam grants, and 
had two plots left (<w which three men had equal claims. 
One of them I gave to the eddest man The other two 
were very young peasant farmers — one a tall, finely-made 
Hindu Jat; the other a Jat Sikh, much smaOer, but a broad- 
shouldered sturdy fellow. I told them they must wrestle 
for the remaining plot. The villagers formed a nng, and 
a bog bout was ft^wed with kera mterest. Finally the 
Jat SiUi flung his tall opponent on his bade, and leapt up 
into the air to proclaim his tnumph. Probably chat was 
die fairest decimoc I made in the course of a Img Indian 
career. It is worth vriiUe to spend time and dibrt in 
saitguardtog the iotmsts of a manly peasantry of which 
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'these peofde were ecdimry specimens, and the English in 
die Panjab^ while they have no doubt somedmes made 
mistakes, have consistently striven to promote their 
welfare. 

I have spent so much time over the Jats, the most 
characteristic product of the Panjab, that I must dispose 
of the other tribes very briefly. Gujars are of the same 
social standing, and, like the Jats, would regard vegetable- 
growing as beneath thmr dignity That distinguished but 
somewhat fanciful archaeologist, General Cunningham, was 
convinced that the Gujars were descendants of the Yuehchi 
who conquered the Panjab in the first centunes of the 
Chnstian era I have small doubt that Gujar is simply 
the Sanskrit gockara^ or cowherd, and that the Gujars 
were shepherds and cattle-keepers in territones dominated 
by Rajputs. That is still the occupation pursued by many 
of them in the hill country, where they are specially 
numerous. 

Next we have a group of peasant farmers of lower social 
rank — Arams, Kambohs, Samis, Malts, and Malliars — who 
are sometimes described as market-gardeners Often this 
merely indicates that they have no objection to growing 
vegetables, and an Aram no means coniines his attention 
to la pettU culture, and is quite as good a wheat-grower as 
the jat Collectively these people embrace la per cent 
of the landowning group. 

Then we have the group which includes a large part 
of the Muhammadan peasantry of the north-western districts 
and Shabpur, the best known tnbes being the Awans, 
Tiw&oas, Janjuas, and Ghakkars. It is from them that 
our raiments draw the excellent fighting material usually 
described compendiously as Panjabi Musalmans They 
are often excellent horsemen, and 1 have known them turn 
out to give you an exhibition of tent-pegging on a bare 
country road. The Awin is numerically the principal 
Cnbe and socially ranks high His home in the Panjab 
is die Salt Range and the plain country to the north of it 
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After Pachaos they are by far the largest element in the 
North-West Frontier Province. The Musalman peasants 
of the north-western districts of the Panjab are not con- 
spicuous examples of the domestic virtues They are strict 
teetotalers, and the prevalence of violent crimes among 
them rather discredits the idea that the Jat Sikh’s predtlecp- 
Cion for similar forms of excitement is due to his love of strong 
dnnk 

As a pnestly caste the Brahman is held in little esteem 
in the plains of the Panjab except m the eastern districts^ 
which really beloi^ to Hmdustifu Racially and linguistic* 
ally the Panjab stops at the Gfaagar The Brahman is 
usually a cultivator like any other, and in the hills not 
a few of them are gram-dealers and moneylenders. The 
Muhi^ Brahmans of the north-western districts formerly 
furnished many good officers to the army 

It remains to discuss the two non-lndian races, the 
Biloch and the Pathan When the North-West Province 
was severed from the Panjab, the Biloch tract in the south- 
west, with Its strong tnbal organization under chiefs or 
tumanddrs was spared. The Bilocbes are comparatively 
late-comers, who speak a language closely akin to Persian. 
They say they are descendants of the P^-ophet’s uncle 
Hamza, and that their original home was Aleppo. When 
th^ left Syria they settled in Persia, and Firdausi, m a 
passage of the Shihndma, remarks that a part of that 
country was black with them. They tell a naive story 
of their exodus from Persia. The King demanded for his 
zanaoa sixty Biloch girls, one from each section of the tribe. 
A mesalliance of this sort was not to be borne, so they 
adopted the expedient of dressing sixty boys tn girl’s clothes 
and sendii^ them to His Majesty. Later it appears to 
have struck them that the deception m^ht be dis^vered, 
and they trekked eastwards 

The Biloches are a frank, manly fttoe,ftee front fianaticisiiu 
and ready, as a rule, to follow their dhiefiL They are, or 
were, very lax in religious observances. I remember a 
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jtrga at ivhich trans-border Khetrans and our own Biloches 
were present When the time for prayer arrived, the former 
prostrated themselves to a man, while our Biloches, with 
one or perhaps two exceptions, sat like statues. When one 
old chief sent his son, whose youth had been rather stormy, 
to Mecca (with, I may remark in passing, excellent results), 
my Bilocb munsht pointed out the folly of a young man 
going on the Haj] instead of waiting till he was an old man, 
and could do nothing but pray m the mosque 

Politically and numerically the Pathans are all-important 
in the North-West Frontier Province, where they account for 
38 per cent of the population In addition, in the indepen- 
dent tribal territory included in our political boundary there 
IS a population of a million and a half consisting of Pathans 
and their dependents. Cis-Indus there are a good many 
Pathans in the Attock district The Pathan is a democrat 
and often a fanatic, more under the influence of the ntullaks 
than of the maltks^ or headmen, of his tnbe He has not 
the frank, straightforward nature of the Biloch, is relentless 
m pursuit of revenge, and is not free from cruelty , but he 
will not war on his enemy's womenfolk or children, and he 
IS a faithful host to anyone whom he has admitted under 
his roof. When he has eaten the Sarkar’s salt he is a very 
brave and dashing soldier, but when he has taken his 
discharge, he will cheerfully help his tribe to fight against 
us, and appear at the powwow, or prga^ assembled to 
arrange terms of peace with British medals on his breast 
Aroras are the traders of the South-West Panjab and 
of the Frontier The business of the Fronuer Arora some- 
umes takes him into distant and dangerous places. His 
environment has given him grit, and our Government has 
obtained some oi its best officials from this class. The 
gram-dealers and business men of the Central and North- 
West Punjab are Aroras and Khatns. In the north-west 
die Khatri is not infrequently a landowner and a good 
fighting man. In the east the place of the Arora and 
Khatri is taken by the Banian and in Kangra by the Sud 
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and die Brahman. Khojas and Parachaa are Mtihammadao 
traders 

Aukm^ artisans, goldsmiths, masons, blacksmidis, and 
carpenters take the first rank. It is a cunous fact that 
some of the Sunars (goldsmiths) m the Punjab are followers 
of the cunous Muhammadan sect of the Khojas, which 
regards the Aga Khan of Bombay as a dtvme personage 
The untouchables, Chamars, or leather-workers, and the 
Chuhras, or sweepers, account for lo per cent of the 
population. Officially they are classed as Hindus; bat 
the Chamar has to have his own speaal Chimarwa 
Brahman, with whom the ordinary Brahman could not 
associate, and the sweepers worship UA The sweeper 
who embraces IsUm becomes a Musalk The Sikh MazhbiSr 
who are descendants of sweeper converts, have done excel- 
lent service in pioneer regiments. In his avoidance of 
untouchables the Hindu of the Panjab has never gone to 
the absurd lengths of the Madrasis , but it is rather mis- 
leading to class as Hindus laige bodies of persons excluded 
from the greater temples and whose touch is defilement 

Seven languages are spoken in the Panjab and North- 
West Ffonuer Province, two of which, Faditu and Bilochi, 
belong to the Iranian group. Of the five Indian languages 
Rajasthani, or the speech of Rajputana, is spoken by three- 
fourths of a million of people on the southern border, and 
PiUiarf by a million in the hilla Western Hindi is the 
modier-tongue of neady four millions i n the eastern districts 
between the Ghagar and the Jamna. The language of the 
Central Panjab is Paojibf, spoken by over fourteen millioa 
pec^le. In the west Lahndi, though sometunes called 
Western Punjdbl, may claim to be a distinct Iai^;uage with 
a strong noa-Sanskntic or PisAcha element. It ts the 
mother-coogue of four and a quarter millions m the Panjab 
and of the majority of the inhabitants of two of the five 
distruxs of the Nor^West Frontier Province. 

The mfiltratioii of English words into die speedi of the 
people produces uncouth results for refined cars; but to 
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ob}€ct to this outcome of racial contact is ridiculous hx the 
ease of Englishmen* whose own language borrowed lairgely*. 
and to Its great advantage* from Scandinavian and Norman 
French, and has enriched its vocabulary in later tiines froiw 
the most distant quarters, “Tren late hai, lektn singal 
down bogaya" is quite comforting and intelligible to the 
weary traveller. And I do not see why one of the most 
distinguished and pc^ular of Panjab officials should resent 
the description “ Bahut affable hai* lekm handshake nahin 
karta.” At any rate his many fnends recognize the accuracy 
of the picture. 

You will expect me to say something of the racial affinities 
of the inhabitants of the Panjab I have no daim to be an 
expert on such questions, but I shall state the late Sir 
Herbert Risley's views These rest on a scientific basis,, 
though the evidence may be insufficient to bear the whole 
weight of the general conclusion reached At any rate, 
they cannot be brushed aside like some of the wild guesses 
to which I have referred His theory was derived fron\ 
measurements of beads and noses, and, if we had enough 
of these, a very careful analysis would be the best foundation 
on which to build — far more trustworthy than the langu^^e 
teat, which is now admitted to be of very secondary im- 
portance Sir Herbert maintained that the inhabitants 
of Rajputana, nearly the whole of the Panjab plains, and 
a large part of Kashmir, whatever their caste or social 
status, belonged, with few exceptions, to a smgle racial 
type which he called Indo-Aryan The Biloches and 
Pathans obviously did not form part of this groups and 
he classed them as Turko-lranians. The people occupying 
the bilb in the noith-east and the adjoining parts of Kashmir 
were of Mongol extraction, a fact which no one will dispute*. 
Between the Ghagar and the Jamoa the type was Aryo^ 
Dravidian, as in the adjoining province of Agra. 

Of the Indo-Aryan type Sir Herbert Risley wrote* 
**Tbe stature is mostly tall, complexion fair, eyes dark, 
hair on &oe plentiful, head long; nose narrow and proauoenl; 
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but not specially long ” He believed that the Punjab was 
occupied by Aryans, who came into the country from the 
west or nordi-west with their wives and children, and had 
no need to contract marriages with the earlier mhalntants. 
The Aryo-Dravidians of die United Provinces resulted 
from a second invasion or lavasions, in which the Aryan 
warriors came alone and had to marry with the Dravidian 
women belonging to the race which forms the staple of the 
population of Central India and Madras. I find it difficult 
to believe that Aryan invaders either exterminated or 
expelled the previous inhabitants A conquering race has 
generally been able to impose its language and laws and 
Institutions , but I doubt whether it has often been tempted, 
except perhaps from misguided religious zeal, to kill women 
and children or even the whole adult male population 
Slaves were very valuable diattels It seems reasonable 
to think that the untouchables, at least, belong to an 
aboriginal stock And the more race problems are studied 
the less importance is attached to punty of blood. 
Strong races like the French, the Italian, or our own, are 
of extremely mixed origin. Why should we suppose that 
the only invaders who left a deep mark on the Panjab were 
prehistoric Aryans? It seems hard to believe that later 
invaders — Sakas, Yuehchis, and White Huns — completdy 
vanished to reappear, according to Sir Herbert's theory, as 
the Mahrattas of Bombay, leaving no traces of their blood 
in the Panjab If such traces there are, we should perhaps 
took for them among some of the tribes on both sides of the 
Salt Ranges such as Gakkhars, janjuas, Awans, Tiwanas, 
Ghebas, and Johdras, who are fine horsemen, not “tall* 
heavy men without any natural aptitude for horsemanship,’’ 
as Sir Herbert descnlxd his typx:al Panjabi 

In the North-Western Provinces the people, with in- 
significant excepdons, profess Idim. The last census of 
the Panjab showed the proportions of the adherents of the 
difeieot religiotts as Icdlows 
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Mabammadana 
Hindus 
Sikhs 

Other (chiefiy Chmtians) 

The strength of the Muhammadans is in the districts 
west of the Bias and of the Sutlej below its junction with 
the Bias. In all this western region there are few Hindus 
apart from the shopkeepers and traders. On the other 
hand, the hill countr]^ in the north-east is purely Hindu, 
except on the borders of Tibet, where the scanty popula 
tjon professes Buddhism In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, Buddhist monasteries were scattered over 
the province Probably the iconoclastic raids of Mahmud 
of Ghazni gave the coup de grace to a creed which had de- 
generated into a childish veneration of relics. 1 doubt 
whether, any more than Brahmanism, it was ever in a real 
sense the religion of the village folk. While Hinduism is 
the predominant faith in the south-east, quite a fourth of 
the people there are Musalmans Sikhs nowhere form 
a majority Their stronghold is the eastern part of the 
central plain, where they number in the five dxstncts of 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Ferozepore, Jalandhar, and Ludhiana 
from 20 to 43 per cent of the population 

The decrease of Hindus in the last census amounted to 
nearly 15 per cent Their birth-rate is lower, and their 
death-rate higher, than those of the Musalmans, and their 
losses by plague in the central and some of the south- 
eastern districts have been very heavj' A change of 
sentiment on the part of the Sikh community has led many 
persons to record themselves as Sikhs who were formerly 
content to be regarded as Hindus A quarter of the 
Hindus are untouchables, who can only be described as 
Hindus by courtesy. The village Hinduism of the east of 
the province is very remote from Brahmanism. The 
peasant may know the names of the great gods of the 
Hindu triad, but he does not raise temples to them If 
there is a Shiv^a m the village, it has been built by a 
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Hindu diopkceper* In a vague sort of way, I think, die 
Karnal peasant beheves in a supreme being The name of 
Paramesvar (the supreme lord) is often on his lips, and he 
*th 2 nk 8 that rain and hail, wind and storm, fulfil his word 
He refers the success or failure of his crops to the will of 
Paramesvar. But the powers he is really concerned to 
-propitiate are the malignant godlings, whom, it is interest* 
mg to know, are mostly females, such as the goddesses of 
smallpox and the other pustular diseases The sainted 
dead, such as Guga Pir, probably originally a snake god, 
and Lakhddta, or Sult&n Pir, are also favourite objects of 
worship. The shrines of this curious pantheon are put up 
outside the village, and, except m the case of Guga and 
Lakhddta, are generally very insignificant structures It is 
worth while to quote a passage from the Kama! district 
gazetteer which represents Denzil Ibbetson's view of the 
subject, and I note in passing its bearing on the ethno- 
logical problem 

It is a curious fact,** he wrote, “ that most of the 
malevolent deides are worshipped chiefly by women and 
by children while at their mother’s apron. Moreover, the 
-offerings made to them are taken, not by Brahmans, but by 
impure and probably aboriginal castes, and are of an impure 
nature The primeval Aryan invaders must have inter* 
married, probably largely with abonginal women ; and it is 
a question to which enquiry might profitably be directed 
whether these deities are not, m many cases, aboriginal 
deities.*’ 

Hinduism, as >ou see, has always been, and is to-day, a 
most elastic term The Census Superintendent, my friend 
Pandit Han Kishn Kaul, himself a h^h-caste Hindu, 
wn^ *^^The definition which would cover the Hindu of 
the modem tunes is that he should be bom of parents not 
belonging to some rect^ized rehgbn odier than Hinduism, 
many within the same limits, bdteve in God^ respect the 
cow, and cremate the dead ** There is room In its ain{de 
folds for the Arya'-Samajtst, who ngects idol-wordup and is 
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freeing himself from caste prejudices and marriage restno 
tions, and the most orthodox Sanatan-dharmtati who carries 
out the whole elaborate daily ntual of Brahmanism , for the 
ordinary Hindu shopkeeper, equally orthodox by profession^ 
but whose ordinary rdigioos exercises are confined to bath- 
ing in the morning , for the followers of the village religion 
of the eastern dtstnets, which 1 have just desenbed , and 
for the childish idolaters of Kulu» who carry their local 
godlings about to visit each other at fairs, and would see 
nothing absurd in locking them all up m a dungeon if rain 
held off too long 

Notwithstanding heavy losses by plague, Sikhs have 
increased by 37 per cent A great access of zeal has led to 
many more Sikhs becoming Kesdhdrfs. Sajhd&ris, or 
Miinas, who represent one-fifth of the Sikh community, 
were in 1901 classed as Hindus. They are followers of 
B&ba N&nak, cut their hair, and often smoke. When a 
man has taken the paAal, which is the sign of fais becoming 
Kesdhilri, or follower of Guru Govmd, he must give up the 
Aukka and leave his head unshorn The future of Sikhism 
IS widi the KesdhaH He has no love for the reformed 
Arya-Samaj Hindu. Theoretically, he ought to have, but 
religious likes and hatreds don't depend on theories 

The conversion of the Western Panjab to IsUm was 
evidently the result of missionary effort, and the great 
saints, like Bawa Farid, were also probably preachers of the 
faith. Nowadays Muhammadanism in the west has become 
largely the cult of dead saints and of reverence paid to the 
custodians of their shrines. A man’s ptr^ or spintua 
director, may be the guardian of some little saints tomb in 
a village, or of some great shrine, such as those at Pak 
pattan, Multan« and Taunsa Shanf. The ptr^s holiness 
may be more official than personal. 

In the eastern distncts conversion to IsUm was pohtical, 
and Hindu and Muhammadan peasants live peaceably 
together in the same village. The Musalmans have 
their mosque for the worship of AOah, but were, and 
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are probably stilly not quite sure that it is prudent wholly to 
n^ect the gods. An mfluencial Mubaminadaii RajpuCt 
when I reproached him with the interest he displayed in a 
slab covered with graven iinages» which I found in the bed 
of the old Ghagar^ was quite unabashed, merely remarking^ 
"Why, our fathers made them’” On the other hand, a 
Hindu peasant sometimes mixes up the two creeds I 
have known a headman belonging to a purely Hindu tnbe 
exclaim Allah I" with great devoutness when my horse 
stumbled, and, when asked why, he explained that Allah 
and Rabb were one, apparently taking Rabb as an 
orthodox Hindu name for the Deity The Musalmans of 
the Western Panjab have a deep-rooted dislike for the 
Sikhs, dating from the period of the political predominance 
of the latter 

1 fear we must conclude that so far the result of educa- 
tion has been to accentuate religious differences and 
ammosities Both Sikhs and Muhammadans are gradually 
dropping ideas and observances retained in their daily life 
after they ceased to call themselves Hindus It is a 
natural and, from their point of view, a healthy result of 
enlightenment, but, unfortunately, at the present stage it 
means a decrease, and not a growth, of charity 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MSBTING of the AaaooatiOD was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on Monday, June i 6 , when a paper was read by Sir James Douie, k c.s i , 
on “ Races of the Punjab and North West Frontier Provinces Manners 
and Religions,'* Sir Duncan Colvin Baillte, k cs i , m the chair The 
following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present The Right 
Hon Lord Pentland, Gcsi, ccis, fc, HH The fhakur Sahib of 
Lambdi, The Chief of Ichalkaranji, Sir Arundel T Arundel, k c s i , and 
Lad7 Arundel, Sir Louis William Dane, G c i s., c s i , Sir Fredenc 
Fryer, k as i , Sir Mancfaeijee M. Bhownaggree, k c i b , Sir Knshna G 
Gupta, K c s 1 , Sit Prabashankar D Pattani, K.ai e , Sir Duncan James 
Macpherson, ci e«, Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir William Ovens Qark, 
Sir Charles Armstrong, Mr T J Bennett, ciK, mp, Mr Henry 
Marsh, c i E., Brigadier General H A. Iggulden, c i b , Lieut Colonel 
S H Godfrey, ai b., Lieut ^Colonel W H Burke^ i m s , Colond A S. 
Roberts, Lieut, Colonel F S. Terry, Mr W Coldstream, x i u , Mr S S. 
Thorburn, Mr J B Pennington, Mr Stanley Rice, Mr F H Brown, 
Capt H Wilberforce Bell, Mr G O Wm Dunn, Lieut. S H 
Kirtikar, B a f , Lieut D L Patwaidhan, u a p, Mr J P B Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr G M. Ryan, Mr E Abbott, i c s , Mr K P Kotval, Mr K Gauba, 
Mr F S Tabor, Mias H S Inman, Mr F J P Richter, Mr M Scyxabji, 
Mr E H Tahak, Mr and Mrs James Macdonald, Mrs Jackson, Miss 
F R Scatchexd, Mrs Beauchamp and fnend, Mr and Mrs G D 
Robertson, Mrs R E Candy, Mrs Uewellin, Lieut -Colonel C M 
]>Allaa, c 5 1 , Miss Dome, Miss Duffin, Khan Bahadur Khalifa S Hamid 
Hussain, Mrs. Garling Drury, Mrs. E F Kinneir Tarte, Mr Q A« 
Rohaman, Miss Swamson, Miss £ R Sykes, Mrs F Pollen, Mr 
T de C Arbuckle, Hr C D Kalkatni, Mrs Wabb, Mr D Keith, 
Mrs. White, Colonel Lowry, MajorGeneral Count Tcherep-Spiridovitch, 
Mr G Shelly, Lady Kensmgton, Mr J W D Johnstone, Mr C V L 
Rao, Mr Mir Anwgruddin, Miss £. Roberts, Mrs Salwey White, 
Firs. Tracey, Mr H R Cook, Miss Beck, Miss Webster, Miss Kramer, 
Miss Lefroy, Mr H J R Hemming, Mrs Creagh Osborne, The Rev Dr. 
Stanton, Miss Gaskell, Mr and Mrs Khalid Shelnatfa, Mrs. Wigan, Mr 
D B. Jayatilaka, Mr S Bahadur, Mr F H. Hamilton, Mr Charles 
Bartley, i&s, Mr F C Channiog, Mrs Grant Govan, Mr and Mrs 
N C Sen, Mrs CoUis, Mr F B Patel, and Dr John Pollen, c.i B., 
Hon. Secretary, 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, my knowledge of Punjab 
castes and tribes is somewhat bnuted. It began with an intimate friend- 
\OU XV 3 N 
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ship with « few Sikh femOies who had been lettled ai Gofemment 
Grantees in the United Provinces. For no one whom I have met m 
India have I had greater admiration than I had for the bead of one of 
these femiJies. Later on J had a somewhat wider acquaintanoe with the 
Punjab during a cold weather spent in camp in the canal oolonieik 
Such ezpencDCe as I have bad of die Punjab has been sufficient to inspne 
me with very great admiration for the Punjabi There is no doubt that 
the rtgorous climate of the Punjab-^gorous m cold, rigorous in beat** 
and the and though fertile soil, out of which nch crops are compelled 
by unoeasing labour, breed a vinle population The population of the 
Punjab would be regarded as fine m any part of the world 

I do not think it necessary to dilate on the qualifications of Sir James 
Dome to address you on this subject. He has been a Settlement Officer, 
Settlement Commissioner, and Financial Commissioner in the Punjab, 
these appointments involving a very much closer knowledge of the people 
than the ordinary executive work demands No one is better qualified 
to speak on this subject than Sir James Douie, who left the Punjab after 
a full penod of service, carrying with him not only the respect, but the 
afiecuonate regard of the people amongst whom he served The subject of 
his paper IS one which at any time would be of great interest, but at tbe 
present time it is of special interest as the character and relations inter st 
of tbe Indian castes have a most important beanng on the reform pro> 
posals which are now before the British Parliament 

(The paper was then read } 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, we must all acknowledge our 
debt to Sir James Douie for his most interesting and instructive paper 
Tbe only remark I have to make by way of cnticism refeni to the ethno 
logical theory which he has to some extent adopted It seems to me that 
a purely topographical definition of tbe extent of the Aryan blood in India 
must be misleading, and 1 think an examination of the statistics on which 
that theory is based confirms my impression Sutistics based on average 
measurements of groups so little homogeneous as the so-called Rajput or 
Chatn or the Bauiya castes combine figures which vary wide!) , and represent 
not a tyj>e but an anthmetical average drawn from varying types Even 
among Brahmins, who probably more than any other caste have maintained 
ther sqiante identity, there have been included various groups of outsiders 
rbe only way m which statistics of ethnological oieasureinents can, in my 
opimoD, give aa indication of Aryan descent is by following up much more 
closely the homogeneous subdivisions of tbe various socalled cutes. 

Sir Louis Dans said he did nnt profess to be an ethnologist, but had 
been mtetested m beanng the various theones of the ethnology of the 
Punjab He agreed it wu extraordmtnly difficult to draw a hard and fest 
line u to who were Aryan and who were not On the hills bordering on 
Thibet, where be had been for a great many years, there were certain 
portions of tbe vaUcy that were distinctly Buddhist^ and there wav no doubt 
whatever of their Ttubetan origin Thirty years afterwards certain portions 
had become R^put, and the probtbBity was that they were of mixed 
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^Sesoexit rroni Aiyam and Tbibetant. Sir James Dome had tefentd to the 
cogm of the B^chis and the Pathans He was vei^ glad to lee that 
Sir James had abandoned the idea that a tnbe necessarily belonged to the 
face to which its language bMonged. They all knew quite well that many 
nations had bad to adopt a language which was not their language of 
^gin , It was the language of the countiy ui which they had happened to 
be when it was conquered by somebody else As time went on they were 
more disposed to believe in the authenuaty of the old myths and stones 
than was formerly the casoi A good many of them would remember being 
told that there had never been such a thing as the War of Troy or the 
Mmoan civduAtion, but now it had been conclusively proved tiiat there 
had been such histoncal phases The late Ameer of Afghanistan had 
impressed upon him that the Pathans, or the Afghans, were the Lost 
Tnbes He said they had migrated from the south-west. If one looked 
at the features of a great many of the Pathans it was hard to believe that 
they were not Semitic. The same thing was true as regards the Baluchis. 
They bad heard that the Baluchis came from Syria. He thought this 
was exceedingly probable, though at what period they migrated was not 
known No doubt in the course of their trek they incorporated a great 
many of the mdigenous people that they turned out. It was ridiculous to 
■suppose that any nation entering a country would necessarily exterminate 
all the inhabitants , they were far too valuable as workers for that to be 
done. The Jews were directed to exterminate certain clans, but they did 
not succeed in extermmating even the particular clans which they were 
directed to exterminate. In hia opinion, when the invasions of India came 
from the north west, the strongest infusion of the invading races had been 
left in the Punjab, and it gradually weakened as it extended to the 
east and the south That was the reason why more people ot the Aryan 
type were found m the Punjab than to the east and south. He was very 
glad to see from the latest Indian papers that all the races of the Punjab 
had presented addresses to hts eminent and courageous successor, Sir hi 
O’Dwyer, in which they practically said “We have some grievances 
against you, but when it comes to invasion from Afghanistan the matter 
IS different , our quarrels are those of our own hous^old, and the Govern- 
ment may rely upon all of us to stand out in defence of the Punjab against 
any invader from the north west " The part which the Punjab had played 
in the war was known to them all , more than three-quarters of the total 
number of recruits had been obtained from that province, and even a 
larger proportion of the xecruits for the labour battahons He hoped that 
a great many of those who had been demobilized would return to the 
cokmrs, and do what their leaders said was their duty — fight on behalf of 
the Indian Gowament against any invader, and so remove the memory 
of the recent nnfoitimate disturbances, in which happily the peasants — 
some 85 per cent of the population— ^d not take much part In con- 
elusion, he desired to express bis deep regret at the death of their very 
loyal and trusted ally, His Majesty HabiboUah Khan, the late Ameer 
<d Alighaoistaii. He had the honour of ncgotiatuig with the late Ameer the 
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treaty of March ai, 1905, which the Ameer had so loyalty observed up to 
the time when he was murdered Throughout the war the pontioti of the 
Ameer had been a most extraordinarily difficult one* He had been le^ 
peatedly urged by all the fanatical dements m A^hanistm to throw m his 
lot with the Turks and the Germans and invade the Punjab The pros 
pect that had been held out to him was a most brilliant one. Early 
m 1915 the Bntish had only two tegular divisions in the Punjab, and 
a few scattered bngades and 33,000 Indian Defence Volunteers in the 
rest of India. It used to be oommon at one time to smile at the Volun 
teers, but the war had proved their worth and value, and as an old Punjab 
Volunteer he rejoiced at the honour m which they were now held If the 
British had not carried the war into Mesopotamia he did not believe that 
the Ameer could possibly have stood against the pressure that had been 
brought to bear upon him to join the Germans and the Turks, who could 
easily have reached Afghanistan through Persia. But for the courageous 
will and loyal attitude of the Ameer India might have been invaded from 
the north by an army of 500,000 men, against which the Indian Govern 
ment at first would have been able to place only a few i^ular divisions 
33i^D volunteers In these circumstances he felt bound to take the 
oppartumty, when speaking of the races of the Punjab and the North> 
West Frontier, to refer to the eminent services of that distinguished and 
deeply regretted Pathan, who had stood by his engagements and had 
saved the Empire from tremendous loss in money and lives fHear, 
bear ) 

Sir Fuederic Fryer said bis connection with the Punjab was some 
wbat bmtted, because, although he ongmally served m the Punjab, be bad 
spent a great part of his career in Burma As far as his recollection went, 
what had been told them by Sir James Douie with reference to the races 
of the Punjab and the North>West Province was entirely accurate During 
his term of service m the Punjab he had spent a considerable lime on the 
frontier, and was, therefore, 4 mt)iar with the Baluchis and the Patbans, 
particularly with the Baluchis The Baluchis were distinct from the 
Patbans In those days the Baluchis and the Pathans were always at 
war with one another When the Punjabis went to Burma, as a great 
many of them had done, to enlist in the military police, they bad forgotten 
a great deal of their religious differences, and it was common for Muham 
madans, Sikhs, and Hindus to marry Burmese women, and when they left 
the army or Che military police^ many of them settled in Burma He 
did not know what their descendants would be, whether they would be 
Bumians, Muhammadans, Sikhs, or Hindus , but he knew that they had 
settled down comfortably m Burma, and were able to make a very good 
hving there. He thou^t it was a desirable thing that they should settle 
tn that country The remarks of Sir James in reference to the ^nt that 
the Punjabis were showing were wtrj gratifying. (Applause.) 

Ur CoLDSTRRAU SBid he wished to bear testimony to the accuracy of 
the deseriptioD given hf Sir James Dome. The Punjab was a country 
nch tn ethnological proems. He did not snppoae there was nay put 
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of India, perhapa even of the world, so nch m diat respect The races 
known ai Sudh« Girth, Kunet, were each a considerable atudj And the 
prcmtice contained many virile and martial stocks For instance, in 
the Western Punjab the town of Tiwana and in the east the town of 
Kala'naur eadi sent a large number of their young men into the cavalry 
regiments 

In proposing a voce of thanks to the Cbaurmaii and the lecturer, the 
Chief of Ichalkaranji said that the Chairman said that he did not 
know much about the Punjab, but as be had lived on the borders of that 
proviBGe for many years be seemed to hare a good knowledge of the 
country, and they are all really very thankful to him for his able conduct in 
the chair this afternoon As regards the learned lecturer, he was qmte 
a master of his subject^ and as we attentively listened to his able paper we 
were convinced that the statements and the very valuable information given 
therein were reliable and convincing. The speaker further remarked that 
as the Aryans had made tbeir home and chanted tfaeir inspired hymns 
of the Vedas on the banks of the sacred nvers of the Punjab, all people of 
Aryan descent in India can well call themselves Punjabis Refeijmg to 
the theories about the untouchable class, the Chief differed from what fell 
from the learned lecturer, and was inclined to support the idea that many 
clans of the depressed class were of pure or mixed Aryan descent He 
referred to the Puranas, wherein, in describing the descent of kings and 
Rishes, It is stated that certain of their oSspnng became Cbandals ^ one 
brother became a Brahmin, another a Ksbatnya, and yet another, having 
fallen, became an outcaste or a Chandal hlanu and other lawgivers also 
state muted mamages as the ongin of the untouchable classes lxx>king 
m this way to the status of the untouchables would materially help to the 
satis&ctory and speedy solution of the depressed dass problem In con- 
dusion, be asked the audience to pass the vote of thanks with acclamation 

Mr N C Sew, in seconding the lesolutioo, said he thought there was 
much Ignorance which prevails on the subject of the Races of the 
Punjab,'* and a deeper study should be made of it They had learnt 
mu^ from the intezestiog and illununatmg lecture that evemng He 
would like to point out how often Englishmen mentioned m connection 
with the war names of the Sikhs and Gurkhas as being the finest fighters, 
when there were many others, not only in the Punjab, but elsewhere 
in India. 

Dr PoLLSM, in supporbog the vote of thanks to the Lecturer and 
Chairman, said th^ were deeply indebted to both The Chaiiman had 
at once responded to bis request to preside at the meetmg, and he had 
brought to bear upon the paper a unique knowledge of the provmoe over 
which he had tided, and he had been able to throw a great deal of light 
upon the faces ao cloaely connected with the adjoining province of the 
Punjab^ 

The reaolutioD was put to the meeting and earned onammoualj 
The Chairman and the Lecturer having thanked the meetup ttie 
pmeediais teminaled. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIAN WOMEN 
By Mrs N C Sen 

I HAVE been asked to speak on the future of Indian women.^ 
I don’t pretend to be a prophet or rather a prophetess, nor 
an authority on this subject either But 1 find this Indian 
women question is very interesting to the English public^ 
so I have often spoken on it in my humble way, and others 
have spoken too on it I think the reason of the eagerness 
to know about us on the part of the English public is 
because we Indian women are not quite familiar figures to 
them yet, they still have some doubt about us , that ts why 
we are asked now and again to render an account of our- 
selves, and justify our claim and existence to the world. 
Many of your missionaries and some other sojourners irom 
this country have sometimes tried to depict our pictures, but 
invariably have failed to do so correctly Perhaps without 
meaning any harm, perhaps with the best of intentions 
towards us, for which we must feel grateful Now 1 must tell 
you that we Indians have benefited a great deal by ihe 
missionaries , they have felt fur us, worked for us, and, per- 
haps, some of them, have died for us , but with due respect 
and gratitude for all their welbmeaning efforts 1 must 5ay» 
speaking in general terms, they have failed to enter into our 
hearts, because they have looked down upon our religions and 
cfvxIisatKNi, they have not troubled to study them, they do 
not think anything can be worth existing beside Christianity 
and Western ci vilixatton. They have piued us in ignorancei 
and no self-respecting nation with a great past such as we 
have had likes to be pitied 

So much for the missionaries, and some of the well- 
meaning Western peofJe who go out to work for and 
amongst us without taking any trouble to know us. Now 
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before I dead with our future, I thtnk I ought to tell you 
aometkii^ of our own and our country’s past, and also of 
the present. 

The Indian tiaCioa, or rather the majority of the races of 
which the Indian nation is composed, is very ancient, and 
was once highly civilized. Perhaps to most of you here it 
is 00 news, as most of you know India quite intimately 
Our ancient literature stands as a living proof Our civiliza- 
tion began as long ago as something like 5,000 years, as 
you all know If India was not situated in the unfortunate 
East, if her climate was not tropical, if the sons of her soil 
possessed fairer complexions, if the blazing sun did not 
scorch them, we should have been understood far better by 
the West, although I think it ought to be easy for the 
people of this country to understand us, and it ought to be 
easy for us to understand them, as we both come from the 
same Aryan stock But 1 find it is difficult for the West to 
understand any people of another religion than Christianity, 
as I have said before when mentioning the missionaries 
Missionaries are sent out after all by the benevolent people 
of this country to save our souls from eternal condemna- 
tion But while I am of opinion that they could apply their 
money to greater advantage to many of their needy country 
men and women, I must take this opportunity of thanking 
them for being the instruments to encourage education (it 
was the missionaries who sowed the first seeds of western 
education in India, for which we can never be too grateful), 
and 10 give relief m times of famine and when epidemics 
break out — in our country we have yet to learn much from 
your workers m the cause of humanity The majority of our 
educated and welUto-do people have not done their duty 
very much by their poorer and ignorant classes in the past, 
or rather last 150 jears, if they had done so there would 
not be room for outsiders to come and work there. But 
now we all realize our responsibiltiy to our country. In 
many things you and we can join hands and both denve 
benefit, but we must no longer sit idle and dream tof a 
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bright future — we must work for it and make our future 
worthy of our past But, whether the West would recognize 
It or not, we had a great past, we had kings who were 
personified justice, kindness, and love itself to their subjects, 
like King Ramchandra, King Hanst Chandra, King Yud- 
histenra, King Asoka, etc 1 daresay you all here know 
the wonderful stones about them We had high moral 
standards for every phase of life, both domestic and 
public Any or every means were not fair, even m 
love or war, in those days. Conscience was not blunted, 
and hearts were not cold. Women were not debarred 
from pursuing culture and taking part in the work of the 
world 

I am going to quote you from a poem by a woman poet 
of medieval India. I am sorry 1 cannot give her name, but 
you may find it m the book called “Nationalism,” by 
Rabindra Nath Tagore (the English translation which I 
give you was rendered by him) You will see through these 
verses that life in its thousand aspects was realized as one 
whole and grand phenomenon by our cultured women of 
the past, they were as deep thinkers as any of your modem 
philosophers 

^ I salute the Life which is like a sprouting seed. 

With Its one arm upraised in the air, and the other down in the earth , 
The Life which » one id its outer form and its inner sap , 

The Life that ever appears^ yet ever eludes. 

The Life that comes I salute, and the Life that goes 

1 salute the Life that is revealed and that which is hidden , 
i salute the Life in suspense, standing still as a mountain. 

And the Life of the surging sea of fire , 

The Life that is tender like a lotus, and hard like a thunderbok 

1 talnle the Life which la of the mind with its one side m the daik and 
the other m the light, 

I salute the Life m the home and the Life abroed m the unknown 
The Life fell of joy, and the Life weaiy with iti pain , 

The Life eiarnafiy monng, voting the world into stiilneai , 

The life de^ and siteat, hseaking out into raaring waves.** 

I will DOW quote you from one of our laaned scripturen a 
simple prayer uttered some thousands of years by a 
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woman sage, Maitrayee by name, which prayer has been 
introduced into our Brahmosam&j^ or Indian theistic 
churches for our daily prayer 

**LeBd me, O Lord, to the Tnith ftom all untruth, 

Lead me to light from dark 
Lead me to Immortality from Death, 

£e revealed to me, O Thou Seif Revealer, 

Show me Thy blissful countenance, and keep me under Thy Eternal 
Protection ” 

This sage realized the fruidessness of worldly treasures » 
she thirsted for the Eternal OnCt and so when her husband 
— great sage and philosopher, Yajnavalkya — gave up 
worldly pursuits and went to seek and realize Truth, she 
would not stop at home either 

We have many instances of such renunciation of the 
world by great women thinkers as well as men Only about 
three hundred years ago Mirabai, the queen of one of the 
Rajput kings, left her palace and her people to become a 
nun and devote her life to the cause of God and humanity 
Her name is well known all over India, and her memory is 
cherished as a great treasure and with love by rich and 
poor alike The sacred songs composed by her have 
become as coxnmofi property of all lovers of God and 
devotees in India. To renounce the world does not mean 
that you sever all connection with the world , you only sever 
the small connections^ and in reality you become one with 
the whole world and the universe It is a glorious right, 
and few only can achieve it 

From all this you will realize lhat we, the people of the 
East, had a standard of education (when the East was in a 
position to have a standard) that was marvellous m its 
result Thousands of years have come and gone, but the 
mark that old education, that old civilization, has left cannot 
pass away 

Now by education people mean mostly a means by which 
one 18 able to read and wrue some Western language 
(English generally in the British Empire) , to have a fiur 
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knowlec^ of the past and present histories of the Weatem 
world (the Eastern world does not count very much) ; to 
acquire Western habits, customs, tastes, manners, and so 
on The West sets the standard, and the East has either 
to accept It and try to reach its level or sink into nonentity 
— for about the last 150 years it has been so. In old India 
philosophy, science — ^both spiritual and material — literature, 
art, music, medicine, and vanous other branches of know^ 
ledge were developed to a very high degree , some of them 
were as high as they are now in the West, and some were 
even more developed “ Nothing is new under the sun ” is 
a saying, and that nothing was unknown to our wise men 
and women of the past is our belief Even the wireless 
messages and aeroplanes were mentioned in some of our 
ancient books. Their spiritual achievements have been 
marvellous and have been unexcelled. The atm of educa- 
tion was to form the character, to build it on a firm basis, 
to help to develop the individuality — not to mar it Living 
exiimples and ideals were in front of every student, and 
erne’s life’s work was to bring oneself up to that ideal. 
Thus education in old India was a living education , it did 
not always depend on learning languages and grammars, 
although the Sanskrit (which literally means ** reformed ") 
language, the spoken and wntten language of old India, is 
one of the most perfect languages in the world, and is the 
root language of Aryan languages in many lands There 
were both a learned class and an illiterate class in anaent 
India, but the illiterate man was not always considered 
uneducated as he often received moral and practical teaching 
by word of mouth from the learned ones. Even now m re- 
mote villages in India one sees the peasant men and women 
gathering round their village pundiU or bard, of an evening 
or afternoon to hear him read some holy scriptures or recite 
some noble stones of the past And they not only derive 
the knowledge of high ideals from all this, but th^ mode 
of Irvmgisalsofegulatedbythem. Through thar ^[oonuice 
they often sufler from many inconvemenoes and succttinb to 
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fivuiy vinilent d i seases, and yet by habit and (or the sake 
of their religion diey are much cleaner than most people 
of that dass in most parts of the world They would 
rather go without their daily meals than their daily ablu- 
tions i every stitch of clothing that they wear must be 
waslied every day, every nook and corner of their little 
huts must be swept and scrubbed daily , every pot and pan, 
cup and plate, must be spotlessly clean before they can be 
used again If this can be said of our lower classes, the 
standard of life of our upper classes may well be imagined. 
The upper class, or the learned class, divided their lives 
into four periods , the 6rst was solely devoted to learning, 
either in a hermitage or in one's parental home Men and 
women had the same education , women were on the same 
footing with men, and were sometimes even higher, and 
were not, as a rule, inferior to them m intellect As early as 
Vedic times we see women helping to compose laws, writing 
scriptures, thinking out many philosophical problems, and 
discovering many truths In connection with this I shall 
mention Maitrayee and Gargee, the names of two great 
women sages , but there had been scores of them Those 
who take any interest in this subject will do well to read 
some Sanscnt books, or translations of them, regarding the 
women of ancient India. There were women who surpassed 
men m astrology and mathematics, like Khana and Lilabati , 
there were women who fought in battle for the sake of their 
country and their honour, side by side with their men, and 
died heroic deaths rather than surrender , there were women 
who led armies in the field and proved themselves worthy 
leaders. Names of women like Durgavati, Kamavati, and 
Ahaly&bai are to be found in Rajput and Mogul history, 
and also m the history of Bntish India of early last century. 
There were women who went through lifelong trials and 
persecutions for the sake of their faith and their loved ones, 
as Sita. Shaibya Damayanti, Droupadi and some others did, 
there were women wbm iron will even conquered death — 
those who know the story of Savitn will admit that it was so. 
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Sita^ §avita Aruadhati, Maitrayee, Gargee» and many such 
others inspired hundreds and thousands through their noble 
examplesi and they gradually became the very flesh and 
blood of the whole womanhood of India. They are still 
so to a great extent, the high ideal of womanhood of 
ancient India is still alive — our old and medieval literature 
IS full of ennobling and inspiring stones of wonderful men 
and women These works of literature have helped a 
great deal to keep those exalted characters alive m our 
minds. Wntmgs like the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
Srimat Bhagavat Gita Puranas, etc , have been immortal 
through ages« and are imperishable 

India was not rich only m noblc-mmded men and women* 
but she was materially very prosperous too, in fact, her 
fabulous wealth was a common byword at one time, which 
made her a centre of attraction time after time, and 
brought her many visitors from many foreign lands — 
foreigners that came to love India in the end, for it has 
been always impossible to resist her charms, foreigners 
diat became Indiamzed in time. In India you will see 
many races and religions now, many grades and degrees 
of civilization and culture residing side by side. There is 
room for all in India's bosom as there is room for all in 
God’s world. **Live and let live” has always been the 
motto of India, and that is why India has escaped death 
The glories of Egypt and Rome and other ancient empires 
belong to bygone days— only a few monuments have sur- 
vived to tell their tale , but India’s past is linked with her 
present Through many viassitudes she has passed * she 
18 the better for them all and not the worse She has 
gathered in her bosom a rich harvest in these thousands 
of years, and, if she looks forward to a future worthy of her 
past* she is surely justified in doing so 

India may be helpless to-day, but certainly not hopeless 
Her spirttual and material rescwrces are not exhausted. 
She can still produce men like Rid>indra Nath Tagorei one 
of the greatest living poets and sages of die world* 
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Mr Gopal Knshna Gokhale, the noblest statesman India 
ever had, who was the uncrowned king of the people of 
India and loved by all, high and low alike Had he only 
spared himself a little, and had not worked for his beloved 
Motherland as hard as he did, he would have been amongst 
us to-day, and would have steered us out of all difficulties 
and turmoil m India, Then we have Sirjagadish Chandra 
Bose, one of the cleverest scientists of the twentieth century, 
and we have Lord Sinha, the pnde of all India and the 
marvel of the present generation, if I am permitted to say so 
in the presence of our chairman, and scores of other noble- 
minded men m Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsee, and othercom- 
mumties in India, who have given and are giving the best 
that IS in them for the cause of their native land And we 
have women too, who are “ doing their bit ” and carrying 
on the old tradition, well-known women of remarkable talents, 
women with high literary ability, women with admirable 
philanthropic activities, women with great capacity to 
rule and manage big states — women like Pundita Ramabai, 
Sarojini Naidu, Kamini Sen, Swamokumari Ghosal — 
women like Her Highness the Begum Saheba of Bhopal, 
and late Maharani Swamomoyee in Bengal I could name 
many others if 1 bad time In Bengal alone, the place I 
come from, there have been, and are, numbers of women of 
such intellect that would do credit to any civilized country 
in the West We have lady novelists, scholars, editors, 
poets, graduates, doctors, nurses, teachers, and last, but not 
least, lady land-holders, who are known as better managers 
of their estates than the majority of men land-holders, 
and we have one or two lawyers too, although they are 
not allowed to practise in the courts, which, m my opinion, 
is very unfair, especially in India, where most of the high- 
class ladies of both Hindu and Moslem communities are 
still in purdah^ and consequently are not well defended in 
the courts when they are faced with some law-suits. 

Women all over the world have always been ready to 
sacrifice themselves for men— -to sink their very mdi- 
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viduality* Men have often taken advantage of it; they 
have often treated them as tneie playthings, and sometimes 
as tools to serve their worldly purpose. I am extremely 
sorry to say all this, but who can deny my chaiges as not 
truc^ 

I mentioned a little time back two ladies’ names in con* 
necUon with astronomy and mathematics. One of them 
— Khana, the great woman astronomer, whose wise sayings 
are still often quoted m many parts of India — sacrificed 
herself by cutting her tongue off to save her father-in*law, 
a well-known astronomer in the court of great King 
Vikramaditya, and one of the famous nine gems of that 
king, from the humiliation of being outshone by a woman 
— his own daughter- m-law — when the king sent for her, 
heanng of her wonderful genius, to be the tenth gem m his 
court Her father-m-law, Baraha Misra, was himself 
indebted to her once by her solving a great problem for 
him which he was given by the king to solve, but be 
repaid her by having her tongue cut out This is but one 
tiuie instance of women’s self-sacnfice in India. Who does 
not know about the Sati system that prevailed less than 
a hundred years ago in many parts of India * It was not an 
ancient custom, and it was perhaps very barbarous, and yet 
It showed women’s courage and self-sacrifice. Women, it 
seems to me, have been allowed to exist more or less just 
for the convenience of men alt over the world, especially for 
the last few centuries No doubt they are often made a fuss 
of, especially if they are fortunate enough to have good looks, 
fortunes are often spent on them, but that cannot atone for 
the limitless injury that has been done to the growth of their 
mental and intellectual faculties. 

A gseat Chinese lady of modem China advised her 
countrywomen once to refuse to adorn themselves with 
paint and powder or tnck themselves out m seductive 
guise, and to realise that every human beii^ has his or 
her own countenance given to them by God** We women 
of an natipnaifties and countries can learn much feoin the 
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dbow. We have to learn yet to live our natural life, find 
out our true mission and be true to it, and work out our 
own salvation* The educated woman*s scope and field of 
work in India are growing larger and larger every day~ 
there are women who take a keen interest even m politics, 
as they did in olden time* Thirst for knowledge has made 
many women overcome the hardest barriers And while 
we have so much left on the intellectual side, the material 
side IS not dead either Indians mines are not quite empty 
yet of all their gold and diamonds, India’s soil is still pro- 
ductive, although famines occur very often, but they are, 
I am afraid, more or less due to mismanagement Indian 
weavers stdl devise fine patterns in rich colours with their 
deft fingers — only they are not much encouraged now I am 
sorry to say — but they defy all efforts of Manchester and 
Birmingham to copy them Indian artisans still make 
things that are eagerly sought after by travellers and 
treasure- hunters from the outside world 

And India IS not devoid of heroism and bravery Like 
the chips of the old block,” India's fighting classes have 
indeed done very well, and have proved their mettle over 
and over again in the recent aar 

With all these fine materials India cannot be called poor 
India has no occasion to despair Indian women require 
less pity than women of many Western countries 

Everywhere, in every country, there are good and bad, 
wisdom and ignorance, east end and west end, upper class 
and lower class, corruption, stagnation, deterioration, and 
also new reform India is no exception to this rule. We 
have there the highest spiritual conceptions, side by side 
with the grossest form of superstition , but, while vice may 
seem laige, and occupy a big space, virtue is always more 
solid and lasting, and in reality outbalances the former 
Indian women were held m high regard for their fine 
characters m olden time, fine characters are only a result of 
fine education— fine Hvingpeducation, I should say Manu, 
first Jaw^mak^ in smcient Indta* gave advice to men 
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that ** the daughters should be brought up with just as 
much care and education as the sons* and given in marriage 
to learned and refined men " He also said» ** Where women 
were respected and honoured there dwelt prosperity and 
blissfulness^ and God Himself dwelt there ” Men tn olden 
time not only respected and honoured women, but often 
took their advice* help* and guidance as well , women were 
co-thinkers and co*workers with their men 

Even now, m most of the families of India, one sees that 
women have more voice m all family matters than men 
Men arc only the bread-winners, but women arc the dis- 
tributors of bread Women, the mistresses of the house- 
holds, generally the mothers, or grandmothers, or aunts, 
reign supreme with absolute power — and that absolute 
power IS mainly composed of love, consideration and self- 
denial These noble virtues of the elders help the young 
ones to mould their characters 

Our women have centunes of civilization, moral teaching 
and sublime ideas running in their veins, so with all the 
facilities of the present generation they are sure to do well, 
and move forward to a bnght future They are not only 
going to reign supreme lo their own households in future, 
but going to join their men in the outside world as in olden 
time The barner is broken now, the veil is removed 
They are feeling the pleasure of sunshine and fresh air 
beating on their faces, they have heard the call of the 
mother earth and the blue sky , they are no longer 
separated from the rest of the world 

A time IS coming when every land and every nation will 
be given its due, and I feel there is something more going 
to happen , it seems a new light is dawning over the world, 
a newtgolden era already approaching* Cast piercing through 
the sorrows and bitterness of the recent world-wide war, 
and the present unrest and turmoil in every country. God 
is not merciless* men in ^orance court disaster and 
destruction* but God in His w^om ts always healing and 
building anew. Many people already can see how busily 
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Hts hands are at work, how fast He xs drawing Hxs 
countries* the East and West, the North and South 
together It seems He is going to make them all con- 
tribute their best for the foundation of the coming age, and 
women's tender care and common sense are vitally required 
to help heal all wounds, and bnnging humanity to new life 
and strength to be worthy of it It seems as if all countries 
had been working, more or less, for their own individual 
interest — each, while working, was ignoring the others, as 
It were — and consequently working against the others 

None of us (of the East or the West) must be ungrateful , 
none of us must deny the truth that in the past we have 
been indebted to each other for many things , none of us 
should try to be superior to another — for whose are the 
East and the West ^ They all belong to God the Invisible, 
Immortal, Eternal King, and He belongs to them, to us all 
We deny Him, violate His divine right, when we divide 
His Kingdom and divide ourselves, His creatures We 
cut Him, as it were, into pieces and put barriers between 
them, and make Him smaller and smaller and lose sight of 
Him altogether when we find fault with the ways and 
religions of others, when we feel no sympathy, tolerance, 
and good-^will towards our fellow-beings 

But a time is coming when all may claim their right and 
come to their own , when man and woman, black, white, 
brown and yellow, will be given the same chance and the 
same opportunities all over the world , when all the bamers 
will crumble down , when God will brook no more denials 
of Him, and wiU reveal once more to the world as He has 
done many a tune m the past, that Hts laws are supreme 
over all the others, and that Hts decree is final 

The East received from Him the leadership of the 
human race in the early ages of the world, and it was Hts 
will again that the West should have a chance But it 
flcems that He HtmHl/\% going to take up the leadership 
m future, and is gomg to raise and bnng all His countries 
to one level* We shall all have to give up something, we 
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shall all have to meet each other half-aray. Even education 
witi have to be re-of^ganiaed ; ft will have to bear the stamp 
of the East just as much as of the We<»t in future » it must 
no longer ignore other avflizattons outside Europe. 

The remote past was a golden age for the women of 
India , there’s no doubt about it. They were then free, 
and had every chance to work out their own salvation 
The struggle began in the Middle Ages ; they, the women, 
became simply properties of their men, they almost lost 
their identity, although now and again some women, in 
spite of ail obstacles made their personalities felt tn even the 
dark Middle Ages. 

Our posiuon to-day is much better than it was fifty years 
ago, and yet we are stiH more or less at the mercy of our 
men We have the consolation, however, that we are not 
the only women in the world who have been suppressed 
and Ignored by their men-folk. We are dictated to about 
our duties in life by men. as if they had more woman- 
instinct than we had. and knew what was good for us and 
what was not We never attempt to dictate to them, for 
we know they know what is best for them— at least, they 
ought to know — but we are ready to advise and help them 
as much as we can. for our happiness is inseparable from 
their success to life. What we want is to have sympathy 
and facilities to develop our inner nature to its full capacity 
We have got a firm foundation m our past , we can build 
up on it if we are not hindered from doing so. Men and 
women can always help each other, can be companions, 
instead of being a stumblmg-block to each other 1 know 
I am shocking most of our men as 1 say this ; they say we 
want to be suffiagettes, they say we are becoming Angli- 
cized. But they foiget* we only want our birtlir^tht; we 
only want to follow in the footsteps of our ancient ammen- 
leaders, and we do not despise the Western culture^ because 

we know there is much good in and we are much 
benefited when we imhihe and we bdieve all cahures 
and fruits of ndUe thnogbes are the property of dve whole 
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world, and no progress-loving people can afford to leave out 
any of thenit for it would be to thetr own detriment if they 
did Our women m olden times were not marned before 
they were fuB-grown women, they often chose their husbands 
and were equal to them in culture and education , m some 
communities in India they have discarded early marriage, 
especiaUy the Brahmosomaj and Aryasomaj But the 
standard of the education for the women is not quite fixed 
yet Some say we ought to be given education lust 
enough to be fit companion of our husbands What a 
great concession f Some say women in India ought not to 
have professional and higher education, and condemn those 
who have them already They say it makes the women 
undomesticated, which I think is utter nonsense Nothing 
to me IS menial in the way of housework and attending to 
the comfort of my family, and I know it is not so to the 
majonty. To most of the women m our country and also 
in this It is not so — even to those who are placed very high 
up m rank and position There may be a few exceptions, 
but one ought not judge by exceptions. 

Some, again, argue that women are very seldom un* 
provided for by their men relations in our country, so there 
need not be any professions open to them, but provision 
ought not to be the only aim of a profession To be a 
doctor or a nurse or a teacher, lawyer, or a judge, is to be 
of service to one’s own country and fellow-countrypeople , 
It IS giving life a broader outlook Of course, every 
woman would not be required to go out into the world to 
earn her living, but they can all do some useful work out- 
side their domestic sphere. They can learn to feel for 
their country and the world at laige, feel themselves to 
belong to it , and, what is more, education ought to be for 
the sake of education first, and then for anything else. By 
education I mean having full chance to develop oneself — 
both mentally and physicaHy. 

We have had many champions of women’s cause tn the 
last eighty years^ such as Raja Rammohin Roy, great 
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Pundit Ishwar Cbandr Vidya Sagar, Brahma Natalu, 
Keshul Chandra Sen and others, to whose memories we» 
the modern Indian women, always shall be highly grateful 
for paving the path of advancement for us during that time , 
but I am sorry to say there is still much Co be done before 
we aie on the same footing with our men in the outside 
world as thetr comrades and co*workers. They themselves 
haven't got much footing in their country's afiairs yet, but a 
b^mning is about to be made, we rejoice m it, and want to 
take a share m it Most of the educated women do feel for 
their land just as deeply as our men do they want to serve 
their mother-country, to hve for her, to die for het A 
small portion of our men are going to get the franchise now , 
some of our educated women, with the help of some leading 
women of this country, approached and asked the authori- 
ties to grant the franchise to our women also — at least, to 
some specially qualt6ed ones. 1 am sorry to say our 
zppcal has been in vain But we are not going to be dis- 
heartened, we are going to manage oursdves as best as we 
can to shape our destiny, which won't be unworthy of our 
past, I am fully confident of it We have some great sup- 
porters amongst your women They feel for us, not onl> 
because they are women, but because they have been our 
fellow-sufferers for centimes as well 

We appreciate their good-feeling, and avail ourselves of 
their kind help on our onward path to realise our national 
life. No nation can be called perfectly dvitized till its 
whole body is given every chance to develop* Its women- 
portion IS just as essential as its men-poition— perhaps 
more so— for they have been given the divine right of 
motherhood of the nadoii. *'The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world,” and really makes or unmakes the 
aatmos and builds or destroys the empire The early 
teachtc^ that are instilled in the baby minds take firm 
root invisibly, and bear fruit in later life and for genera- 
tions. 

We have to be worthy mothers to our sons and daughters 
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if we want to do our duty by our beloved country And 
in order to be able to do so we must be given a fair chaocei 
and must have the ooK>peration and sympathy of our mei^ 
and also of the men and women of this country, as we all 
belong to the same empire We all must extend a sym- 
pathetic and helping hand to each other if we want to 
keep harmony and peace in it and wish prosperity to it 
We have to forget these misleading lines of Kipling 

“ Oh Eut IS East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God's Judgment Seat " 

But did not the West meet the East when it accepted 
Christianity^ East and West have met over and over 
again They are almost part and parcel of each other 
now They have imbibed each other’s spint, and been 
benefited by iL It is only the surface, the outer husk, we 
find fault with — like colours, habits, customs, etc Let us 
forget them and take a dip within We shall there see 
only one human nature as the fundamental basis of all 
Some of my greatest friends are British women We 
never feel any barrier between us when we open our hearts 
to one another We never see anything else but the true 
worth of one another, for we look into the souls and the 
spirits 

If we always could look into the souls and spirits of our 
felIow*beings, all misunderstandings, all doubts, would 
gradually disappear from the face of the earth , everybody 
would regard everybody else as a brother or a sister soul 
out on the path of life to serve an eternal purpose , only 
some of them are already highly evolved, while the others 
have yet to go through many stages 
But the final goal is certain for all 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A nsTiMG of tho Awocanoo m hdd^n Mooday, Jolj ai, at the 
** Vogue** Kestannot, 3, Victorta Street, Westmioitcry when a paper wai 
read by Mrs. N C Sen on ** The Fotuze of Indian Women.” The Right 
Hon. Lord Sinha, Unde^Sec^etary of State for India, m the diair The 
following ladies and genUemen, amongst others, were present Sir Man 
chojee M Bhownaggree, x c.i a*> Sir Kndana G Gupta, k c s 1 , Sir Abbas 
All Baig X CLK., c S.L, and Lady Baig, Sir Dancan James Macphenon, 
C.I X., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Herbert and Lady Holmwood, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton, Mr T J Bennett, cii a , m p , and Miss Bennett, Mr N C Sen, 
o B B., The Hon. Sardar Khan Bahadur Rustomji Jehangir Vakil, 1 s.0., 
Mr Bhupendranath Basu, General Chamier, Commander Noel A Harsball, 
s It, Lieutenant S H Kirtikar, a a f , Professor D S Margoliouth, Lady 
Ceal» Roberts, Lady Hughes, Lady Burt, Lady Jacob, Mr W Coldstream, 
K -i-H , Mr J B Pennington, Mr F H Brown, Mr F Grubb, Mr P 
PhiHipowsky, Mrs Annie Besant, Mrs Sarojmi Naidu, Mrs Patnck 
Vaiicn Stuart, Mn. Garling Drury, Mr Henry Edmonds, Syed J Iman, 
Hiaknr Jesanjsingbp Seesodta, Mr W K Dutt, Mr F H Catalier, 
Mr G Singh, Mns Gould, Miss Dunlop Smith, Mrs. Dnke, Mrs. E. F 
Kinneir Taite, Mrs V^Uiama Ashman, Mr and Mrs. H. S Lawrence, 
CapUiB Davu^ Mrs Jemon, Mr and Mrs W F Westbrook, Miss West- 
brook, Mr. J Conway, Miss Cooper, Mn Jackson, Mrs. Bhola Nath, 
Mr V S. Ram, Misi Blair, Mrs Hondret, Mr N N Ghosh, Mrs 
Dunderdale, Mr J P B Jc^eeblioy, Miss Thakur, Mr Damwatla, 
Mr Umngar, Mr Malik. Mr M S Master, Mr H R Cook, Mr Duncan 
Imne, Mr F J P Riditer, Mr S M. Pal, Mr M Yasin, Mr B. Field, 
Dr Josnb OUfidd, Mrs. Hall-Simpson, Miss R Cbatteijae, Professor 
Btckciton^ Mr J Banetjt, Mr K. N Das Gupta, Mrs. Walter Gates, Mr 
Sagar Cbiuid, Mr A H Cbowrryappah, Mr T G F Palmer, Mrs ColUs, 
Mist Ethel Cooper, Miss Scalcb^, Miss Dove, Mrs Arnold, Mr A Q 
MaUk, Mr S Ran, and Mr Stanley P Rioe^ Joint Hoo SecreUty 

The paper WBia^ 

Mr Rid read out a letter from Dr. PbDen eipresnng regret for his 
aboeooe and speaking in warm terms of the paper, with which he was m 
IpB aympalliy. Mr Rice added that while he folly ooncuned with the 
lecturer on the brouder linci^ he took ezcepaoo to foe writer's attitude 
regarding the sdittne position of men and women He thought It was foe 
other way about The wamen were supteme in aD matteia of the house- 
hold and of femOy Ufe^ and in a eodhct of opinion the man had to give 

way ThewomentnigfatfcmaiomfoebackgFouttd, but their mfioepce was, 

none the tell* eoy great 

The CBaiMuir Ladies and genUcmen, aa 1 understand it, the mam 
thesu of due paper# apatt Crom the positxm of women in aacmot India* 
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II lo dm V i^ttMtioa to one of the bonuaigr toptci of the 
whether woown fai IbcSw eboold have a vote. It so happens that et 
the present momeot I $m sftdqg on a Comnuttee wlucb bei imposed upon 
it fie task of decidiiig that amoi^ other qttesUoni, and thetefore 1 
ftel, peih^ wronglp, that I am is a somewhat embarrassing, if not 
difficult* poutKHi It map be that Mm Sen has been ‘‘preaching to the 
converted** so ffir as 1 am conoerned, but assuming that my position on 
this Committee partakes of a judiaal character, t think 1 should be 
fdffiowisg the ttadiUOQs of that office* if I were to invite discussion, listen 
to It, and then make op my mind, though not speak u on the present 
occasion. Therefore I propose to ask some of the distmgmsbed ladies 
and geiitleme& to offer their news on the many questions which ate 
discussed ID Mis. Sen’s admirable paper 1 think 1 am voicing the 
fedings of you all when I say that we are extremely indebted to Mrs Sen 
for the very able and interesting paper with which she has favoured us 
(Applause ) 

Proieisor Bickkrton said that for thirty years he had been teaching 
mixed classes of men and women, and had come to the conclusion that if 
either should be excluded from anything that demanded judgment it 
should be the men. He had been able to detect that there was a distinct 
difference m the character of the mtellects of men and women, chat while 
men were decidedly more pioneering, inventivei reckless, and go-ahead, 
women were emphatically higher m their capacity of judgment He there 
fore thought that no action should ever be taken by our reckless pioneers 
until it had first been submitted to the women (Hear, hear ) 

Mrs. Annie Besant said she was one who believed that men and 
women were not identical with but complementary to each other, and that 
they should not be rivals m hfe, but comrades helping each other mutually 
Sometimes in dealing with questions of women's franchise, and women's 
public life especially, the attempt seemed rather to have been to ignore 
the difference between them than to emphasize it Whether they looked 
at the physical organization of the woman or her mental equipment, she 
venturi to think that a careful study of the matter would lead them to 
place the position of women as citizens rather on the ground of difference 
than of identity Men and women brought to the common life of the 
nation a different quality, and therefore a different kind of semce. She 
had once heard George Bernard Shaw say that men should make the laws 
and women should adnumster them, and there was a good deal of truth in 
that remark The genius of man appeared to be rather in the direction of 
investigation, or, as Professor Bidrerton bad said, pioneer work, while the 
genius of women seemed spemally to lend itself to the cairymg of pnociples 
into practice looking into the qualities to be found in both sexes, sudi, 
for friitanoe, as courage^ they would find that courage on the woman’s side 
more often arose out of emotion than intellect, and that it was contented 
to express Itself m the fom of endunng devotion, whether to the individiial 
or to a grail causey than in the form of vdluntanly fighting on bdudf of st 
She beheved tb** in woman— perhaps by reason of the fact that up to the 
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ptwat tim her life bad not been to modi engaged on public mat te ia 
tbep would find a gra^ d tbe ideal mote freqoentlp than tbey would find 
It in man. She was therefeiw natumlly the impsicr Timung to the 
diffeieuce which had come about dunng the lait 150 years, which was a 
inaiked date in Indian history inasmuch as it oovesed the tinie idien tim 
Bntidi rule became predominant, tbey would not up to that time find 
much difieieoce between the ofqioitaiHties of edncatiooal advantages given 
to boys and gtris. What had caused the sever a nce between the men and 
women in their public hfe and conuideship m the home bad been Eoglidi 
education, which had been taken up by the men chiefly as a means of 
livelihood, so that the education of the women fell into the background, 
very much to the disadvantage of both sexes* At the present time 
education was open to both boys and girli^ and in her opniion there would 
be more comradeahip in the larger interests of the home than had been 
the case dunng the last century and a half, for the lack of knowledge of 
English had shut women out from the public life of the nation, that life 
beusg earned on in a foreign tongue instead of in the vernacular, the news' 
papers being generally pnnted m Engbsh and not in the vernacular The 
inevitable result had that women bad fallen into the background, had 
lost their natural position as the counsellon of the men, which tbey bad 
enjoyed in the eariier yem and so there bad grown up m India the 
opposite of what had happened m America In Amenca, especially m 
ihn west, they would find the women better educated than the men. The 
men went out as ptooeers, they went to the west comparatively young, and 
the women remained at heune going on with their educauon, and so 
gradually they would find lo the western homes the women fiir more 
cultured and more hi^ly educated than the men. She bad often asked 
herself what would be the result of the curious reversal in Western 
Amenca of the poutions of men and women, when the women were taking 
the lead m education, and very markedly in administrative capaoty m big 
ooncenu, while the mao's educabon bemg so limited hit outlook on the 
world was narrower, as be bad been more and more confined to the work 
of a pioneer They hoped that the Committee which the Chairman had 
alluded to would reverse the deosioii of the Southborough Committee, 
and would extend the Inmehue to Indian women (Hear, bear ) Tbey 
were not asking for a concession, or a pnvilege, but were claiming a right 
They were daiming the suflhige on the ground diat, idiere other qualtfica 
done were the tame, women ihould not be excluded on the ground of sex 
That was the ferm m whidi both the Bombay and the Delhi Congieaees 
had passed a resotutioD m favour of women's snfirage In the Soudi- 
boro^ llqpoit n bad been poUitcd oitt that very hide argument bad been 
brought agamst 11, onlf n was felt that the time was not npe for it The 
Indian women had sent a dsputatioa to the Viceroy and Ur Montego, 
and had pot befmw them claim for the sufiage, and when Mr 
Montagu had said tenghiagly to a memb e r of the depotatioii ** But your 
own man wiB not desim to give tt to you," the answer had been ^ We 
will chaHwigs the daemon of the Co^greas * The lesuh was that tbt 
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<|ecifioii of the Congress had been challenged, and it had now been given 
in favour of the women The women bad spoken there quite as wdl as 
the meDi and had pleaded their cause most admirably With regaid to 
certain abuses in Indian public life, women bad been lately taking a very 
active part in trying to get nd of them. For instance, m the case of ixideif> 
luted labour, while men had been struggling against it for many years 
women had come forwazd, and after many public meetings had formed a 
dentation to the Viceroy That was the first time the Viceroy had ever 
been faced by a deputation of Indian women, and be had made the 
promise that indentured labour should be abolished It was the women 
of India uho had obtained the protection that the men had been unable 
to gam They were now taking a very active part and interest in public 
life Only the other day she had received a cable from the wife of one of 
the wealthiest merchants of Bombay, saying that they had held a public 
meeting and they thought it most unjust to bar them from the franchise 
1 hey were ezercismg in Bombay the municipal franchise, and also some 
other franchises there, and they saw no reason why they should be shut 
out from the higher franchise There were women lecturers, women 
doctors, and highly educated women in India, and there was no reason 
why the franchise should be extended to men unless it was also extended 
to women If it were, then India would go forward with both sexes 
working in her public life, whereas if it were denied to women it would be 
difficult to bnng in a special Bill for the enfranchisement of women, instead 
of making it part of the law with regard to franchise m the country as a 
whole. She had sent the Bombay resolution to the Pnme Munster, the 
Secretary of State for India, and many Members of Parliament, in tibe 
hope that if the Joint Committee did not recommend women’s franchise 
then they would try to get the Draft Bill discussed and amended in both 
Houses of Parliament (Applause.) 

Mis Sarojini Naidu said that the thanks of the meeting were due to 
Mrs Sen for her beautiful and eloquent paper With regard to what had 
been said about ancient India, while other oonntnes and civilizations had 
come down to them m fragments which bad been discovered, and things 
in museums, in paintmgs, and in books, the Indian tndition lived to-day 
as fresh and invincible as it had been in the days of her glory The 
children of India were spintually and physicafiy the true descendants 
of those who said ** Where women are honoured the gods give their 
blessing ** (Hear, hear ) Mrs. Besant had referred to the comradeship 
between men and women The indissoluble comradeship of men and 
women was required to make the perfect atizen and the perfect type of 
civilization of a nation. They should not be as nvala, but as complements 
to each other The Indum women asked for a place m the regeneration 
of their country They were asking for nothing revolutionaiy, new, or 
startling. She was aurpnied that they should be so conservative m the 
twentieth century as to ask for nothing more than had belonged to them 
m the ittuneBiorial past When speaking at a meeting of the Intematioiial 
Wockets recently she had put this idee forward, and had been told that she 
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m • BolAef& snd a levolatioiiai^ but llief ipen atkii^ te vbal tbef 
had bad la Uie paa^ and ooUm^ nar» ao that atep bf atap wth tiMtt amsii 
they Dugbt aaarch 00 tomuda (he KHnorrovr ef anlsMtioii* (App tow e ) 

The CBAnitAN Ladiet and gaitlemcii, X do not dcaim to tioidile foa 
wilb many bbaeralKiiia» eapecutty for the feuon 1 have aheady mcn- 
Uooedt hot I should IDce to say* so fiur aa Mn Sen's paper u o on ce m edi» 
that 1 think ibe was rather ha^ on the men of her own country when 
she remarked that she thought she would be shocking moat of the men 
m her country when ihe laid that they only wanted taalities ^ar them- 
selsea to develop m India to thar full capacity I do not think« ^leaking 
lor myaelf and all my countrymen preaent here, that there is one among 
us w^ would veatore to deny to our women the right to develop them- 
selves in the best manner possible. It would mdeed be an evQ day for 
India if that were the feeling that permeated oar men in general X 
entirely agree with Mrs. Sen that nothing could be more insolent than 
the idea that women are to be educated merely that they may be fit 
compamooa for husbands and brothers Nothing, I think, can be more 
iDBolent than that idea, either in India or 10 any other country The 
idea we have in India, and 1 am sure it is the idea that prevails m 
England also, is if women axe to have education, as men are to have 
tt. It IS for the purpose and with the intention that they may realise tbrnr 
own aelres, and that they may develop to the best of their capacittei. I 
think Mrs Sen has done a very great service to Indm, and also to 
Engiand, in drawing attention to the glonous past and glorious traditions 
of our country, but X tfamk she has done an injustice to a very eoiment 
body of mea to whom she has acknowledged the obligations of India, but 
also suggested that they are not able to understand India— >naiiiely, the 
miasKmanes, both men and women. Z take an entvely different view 
from her with regard to that body of men There have been many 
women missionanes, and there are now, and particularly medical mitsion- 
anea, to whom we owe an immense debt, for which we cannot he too 
gratefriL (Hear, hear ) I have a great many friends among them, and 1 
know, so for from its being the case that they are unable to uodeistind 
us, or that they look upon us with pity, or acorn, or contempt, I do not 
know of any body of E^lishmen m India who look upon Indian phllo- 
sophy, htereture, and character, with greater regard and greater res p ect 
1 am entirely m agreement with Mrs, Sen on the point that there is no 
case whatsoever for saying that edueatton sodi as bedu a woman should 
m any way prevent her from bemg what she has always been in India, 
the modd of grace aod the ideal of domesboty Mrs. Sen is an iSiutim- 
noo of |hat, aod although she has been trymg m the last fow yeais to 
imbibe the beat that there la m English hteraivie, ait, and philosophy, 
never for a mouMnt has abe permitted hemeir to neglect her husband, 
her home, or her cfaildien* 

There is one other aaner with regard to wbicb J fod f ongM ttirera 
wofd* Mim» Besant^ who has ao identified herself with the oaiue of India 
HI gcaeral, and the cnoae of Indian women in ptiucular, hM told ns 
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Vhdtj thtt A ii since the last is» yean only that the difoence that 
cxiiti lo the xiwtter of educatioo between bo/s and girls lias made a sort 
of gidf bctweca tbesi so as to pic!¥ent our women from being as much 
compaoiem as the/ were before those 150 years. 1 wonder if that is 
blitoncally true? 1 doubt it myself I do not thizik more than 150 
years agc^ before the advent of British rule in India, our women received 
the same kmd of education as our men did, in foot I should thmk, 
whatever might have been the case at the very earliest times m the Hindu 
period, and possibly in the Vedic penods, during the last 600 years 
before British rule, India passed through such a time, there was always 
immment peril that as regards women their education receded into the 
background, and probably for that reason — ^m, the constant state of 
struggle and warfare that we had to pass through — I cannot honestly 
think that English education has made the difierence which Mrs Besant 
seems to think it has. On the contrary, it is my 6rm belief that it is 
owing to English education that we are coming back to our old ideals 
with regard to the education of women We have taken our ideas of 
liberty, justice, and independence, from our readmg of English history 
and literature , with regsrd to our politics^ 1 am one of those who think 
we have done that, and that we have imbibed the same ideals If our 
ideas of women's education receded into the background by reason of 
the troublous times through which we passed, we have taken up those 
tdeals again in consequence of our associacion with the Bnttsh and on 
the lines we have learned from them Also 1 doubt, with all respect to 
Ifrs Besant, whether it is the want of knowledge of English that has 
shot out our women 1 think that it is what I consider the evil custom 
of seclusion behind the Purdah that has kept our women from takmg 
the part that 1 hope sometime or other they wdl take Even the South 
borough Committee has held out the hope that after ten years women 
will have votes However that may be, I think as practical men and 
women It is our duty to recognize that this system of seclusion, thn 
system of keeping women behind the Purdah, has been responsible fot 
ttor intellect^ lowering 1 was reading the other day a beautiful 
tribute by His H^hness the Aga Kban to Indian women, and he insists 
with great force that if we are to act in the way we desire to do, so foi 
at the political life of India m ooncenied, we must change our ideas with 
regard to our women altogether (Hear, hear ) That our girls should 
moeive educatioa not only by books, but also by means of physical dnU, 
and so forth, as we are insisting upon for our boys , that our women must 
be enabled to have^ as they are entitled to have, better development m 
the same way for their minds and their bodies, and that is impossibls 
ttokas wc set them free by taking down the veil that keeps them from the 
outer world. Thooe are things that we must not forget, and although il 
IS alwayB good to be reminded of the ancient glones and traditions ol 
I n d ia , we cannot adford to ignoie what eiists in the present (Applause.) 

A vote of to Ae CbairmaD and Lecturer tovmg been proposed 

and canned oauaukoiaAj, the proceedings terminated 
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Indues Supreme Court is at present located in London It 
is the Judicial Committee of the Pnvy Council^ a Board on 
which sit some judges with experience of India or some 
knowledge of her history and traditions But valuable as 
the Privy Council’s services to India have been, the 
increasing volume of liugation in India, the ever*increasing 
number of Judges, and the multiplication of conflicting 
rulings which inevitably ensues when many Judges and 
several courts exercise concurrent jurisdiction, are all 
facUHTs indicating that India’s Supreme Court should be 
located tn India, and not in London, and that its members 
should possess, if not actual experience of India, at least a 
special knowledge of Eastern laws, religions, and ideals. 
** Great consternation/’ said Dr T W Arnold, ciE., tn 
his Rhodes Lecture (1918*19) on Religious Endowments 
in India, was excited among the land-owntng classes in 
Muhaoiniadan India when the Judicial Committee of the 
Pnvy Council in 1904, under the impression that it was 
inteipreting Muhammadan Law, declared that under that 
law a perpetual family settlementt though expressly made 
as waf/, is not legal and valid merely because there is an 
ultimate gift to the poor” Act VI of 1913 had to be 
passed to reaffirm this nght of keeping family estates 
intact. 

li anyone interested in the civil administration of India 
doubts whether it is expedient to standardise speedily the 
decisions of the High Courts of India, and to base itt case* 
law upon accurate and scholarly knowledge of things 
Indian, instead of buildiiq[ upon such scraps of information 
as the htigants can bring into court as evidence^ he mi^t 
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do worse than read some of Mr. Sripati Ro^s "Customs 
and Customary Law m British India.*'* Custom plays a 
considerable part tn India, and the so^alled "customary 
taw '' 15 responsible for much of the litigation in the Punjab 
— 'that most litigious province of the most litigious countiy 
m the world. Mr Roy is not responsible for his matter 
which IS taken, often verbatim^ from the published decisions 
of the High Courts. Let cs briefly examine their attitude 
towards illegal and immoral customs 

Marriage as a social institution is peculiarly under the 
protection of caste authorities — wheie they exist But in 
Bombay an oilman’s wife married again during the lifetime 
of her husband, who was a leper, and, in spite of the fact 
that her caste had consented to the remarriage^ was con- 
victed of bigamy. f Now a good many castes recognize 
divorce by mutual consent, and m a case very similar to 
that cited, Couch, aj , very properly held that a criminal 
charge could not be sustained where it was hma Jlde be- 
lieved by the accused that the woman was at liberty to 
remarry ^ Where caste rules allow a woman to contract a 
second marriage dunng her first husband's lifetime on re- 
imbursing him her original cost price, the courts have held 
the second marriage invalid and even cnminal, § or as not 
only non-criminal, but valid || In the Punjab a Jat woman 
who has been deserted or “ set aside " (? put away) by her 
husband is at liberty to remarry, t but generally speaking 
the first marriage must, it would seem, be validly set aside, ** 
presumably by a decree for divorce But it is almost im- 
possible to say what customs in regard to divorce the High 
Courts regard as immoral fier or as illegal m the sense 
that they are opposed to the spirit of Hindu or some other 

* Ta^oce taw Lectures, 1908 Csleutta, 19^* 
t I* Bombay, 347 (1S76) 

t Maoohar Riuji, 5 Boro H. C R C. C, 17 (1S68). 

I a Bom. H. C Rv 104 (1864) 

K 17 Mad, 479 (1894). 

9 Pnttjsb Reeoid, 998 of 1871 
*♦ 36 R. R., i88x 7t P R , t8r» 
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system of laWi. Further, in spite <A the Act (XV ) passed 
in 1856 to validate tridow remamage, without regard to 
caste restnctioas upon it, such unions continue to be judi*- 
ciafly oondemned and dieir issue bastardized* It may be 
justifiable to descnbe customs of i^timatisation as ** very 
peculiar,” though that process is recognized 10 the Canon 
Law and in Soots Law^f and although Hindu Law nmr 
appears to recognize such a thing as absobUe bastardy It 
does not make illegitimacy an absolute disqualification far 
caste, and it recognizes a bastard’s relations to hts father 
and family. J Legitimacy, like marnage, is in India a 
question of degree. This truth appears clearly in Mr* 
Roy's chapter on Family Customs" But both that 
chapter and the one on Impartibihty show that the courts 
have very seldom recognized the sources of the so-called 
family customs. Nearly every family cited will be found to 
be either a *' ruling family " or a family which once exercised 
some degree of political power. For reasons of state" 
such families bad to make the raj or estate impartible and 
acquiesce in pnmogeniture and other departures from 

natural equity and normal rules of succession And as a 
consequence of this failure to interpret customs by their 
causes we find the Courts oflTeringbut a very faint resistance 
to the lawyers* constant efforts to secure recognition of the 
principle that descent of property may be regulated by 
custom in a petty family, just as much as in a ruling family 
Mr. Roy says that it [the contrary] is an undisputed fact 
and also statxis to reason,” but the leading cases have led 
him astray* Bx mhtlo tnktl ^ is as true of custom as of 
matter, and without a cause no abnormal usage of snoces- 
sioa could arise* In a non-ruling famOy, or in one whiih 
had never exercised sovere^ power in any degree, any 

* s P* S., iSjs ; %2 P. R., i 37J, tij P* R:^ 18S5, 57 P* R*, i8f j , 
tjut 4S P R., fSso ioaim. 

f For noittCBi in ladit sse Mr Roy’s woih, ppi 119 mi 357 It 
niso oocars in the Pnnjih 

I Mr Roy chsi n mnaber of ndhifi on pk, rsi. 
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allegation of a ** femily custom ought to be viewed with 
sus{»cion unless its origin can be accounted for So, too, 
in the main, both marriage and legitimacy are questions of 
degree, because, while caste rules inculcate ideal alliances 
with wives of equal status, they tolerate unions with women 
of lower degrees, and grade the ofi&pnng according to their 
mothers’ standing m the caste system 

Having dealt with the judicial attitudes to customs m 
marriage and kindred matters, we may turn to religious 
institutions — and herein find much food for reflection 

The religions of India are oiganued on much the same 
lines as those in other parts of the civilized world. The 
mam creeds are few, but they are divided into countless 
sects and subsects. In addition every religion establishes 
Orders, which are subdivided into schools or suborders. 
These establish institutions, monasteries and the like, which 
are as entirely distinct from and independent of the temples 
for popular worship as a Benedictine convent would be 
from a Cathedral The conditions are remarkably like 
those in Europe, though there is less sharpness of 
definition Religion is to be just as sharply distinguished 
from caste as m Europe it is distinct from race or class If 
we read in an English author that no material difference tn 
regard to testaments existed m the Maclean, Campbell, 
and Grant "sects,’' of the Prcsbytcnan Dissenters, we 
should say he was talking nonsense We should not feel 
mudi confidence in a serious writer who talked about the 
Cockney **sect” of the clergy if he meant incumbents 
holding livings m or near London * It would not be 
necessary for counsel m an English court to aigue that 
“Devoiuan and Plymouth Brother are not synonymous 
terma-^merely some Devon families belong to that per- 
8uaston.”t If we heard a foreigner talking of the Wesleyan 
** tnbe ” we should have to tax our politeness to repress a 

* Sea far exact paraUeb pp. 14* and 143 of Mr Key's work, cibea 
ndiegi of XS99 and 1894. 

t < 3 ^ X7 Ode., 518 (18S9X Cited 00 p. 138 ^ 
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smilcr yfet the courts do not seem to perceive anything in* 
congruous in confusing “ order " with sect '* and " tribe ” 
Occasionally we find that the judicial investigator has 
l^hted on a clue which if it had been followed up would 
have led to great discoveries But a Judge is fatally 
handicapped in investigation work, and so it is ail the more 
credit to the judiciary that some features of Indian religious 
institutions have been detected There seem/’ says Mr 
Roy, quoting an old ruling, **to be three descriptions of 
malts (monasteries) in Cuttack ’’ — ^viz., hereditary, collegial, 
and patronaL* Incidentally this is much as if we were to 
say ^ In mediae val days London had three kinds of 
monasteries — (i) in which the abbot was designated by his 
predecessor, (2) in which the college or convocation of monks 
elected him, and (3) in which the King had insisted on 
appointing the prior himself, without asking the monks 
to make even a presentment of their choice ’* Using the 
comparative method in this wise, we are at once led to 
surmise that this classificauoii 1$ not confined to Cuttack. 
The writer has himsdf acted as a Aditm in the case of 
vacanaes in tempU establishments, but not, as far as he can 
recoUect, in monastic institutions, in the Punjab The 
panchayat frequently daims a right of election or a least of 
pxeaentatioa, especially in the case of Orders, like the 
Udasi, who are Sikh dissenters by religion It is the 
Brahmanical insututions which uphold the princiides of 
heredi^ and authority Like an early Pope, they daim 
the right of every prior to designate his successor, or if 
they admit matrimony to be permissible to their members, 
transmit authority by natural, instead of ^mtual, descent 

* So we may tiamUtr (i) moicnai, in wbteh the office of mmkmi WM 
** hoedMpiy** (1^ and deroi^ upon tbe duef diiciple of the em ti D g 
who^ amreofcr, usually noninated him u his s oceeiso r , 
(t> fl mM jj n Uf f m irhich the malkM was selected by sn asseasbly of 
mMitmh spimttnay of odwr monatlgies not by the coDege of amoks 
m that mo D Mtery or by the eoopegabosi which fifeqoented it; and 
(3) k&Umi, m which dm appointment of pMidtiig aseSeNf was vested m 
the fiilmg powe r or in the penoo who had endkmed Che temple (Boy, 
pp. S4w*a4>> 
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like an hereditary archbishop One conjectures, then, that 
in Cuttack and elsewhere the class of the monastery was 
not a matter of chance, but depended on the Order to which 
It belonged. In other words, while the orthodox Hindu 
Orders (Jogis, Gosains, and the like) uphold the principle 
of spiritual heredity and priestly authority, so that the 
head of an institution is either nominated by his adopter " 
or spiritual father * or selected by his fellow monks, the 
dissenters, such as the democratic Sikhs, vest the nght of 
election tn the laity rather than in the convocation of the 
professed devotees 

Religious institutions in India have in brief never been 
studied in the light of compansons with those of Europe, 
especially those founded by the Roman Catholic Orders.t 
No doubt this would be of little consequence if they had 
been scientifically investigated independently of all analo< 
gies, but remarkably little has been done in this field of 
research. It results that astonishing decisions are cited by 
Mr Roy. In one case a Brahmacharya’s nephew made 
good his claim to a religious endowment on no less than 
twdve solid reasons/' the principal being apparently that 
his uncle had belonged to the same tnbe and country as 
himself, and had intended him to succeed, m preference to 
fais spiritual son or disciple * — candid judicial recognition 
of nepotism 1 

* This nominiitKm may, however, require ratificatioD by (i) the abbots 
of other monasteries of the Order, (2) by the monks of the institution, or 
(1) by the deiotees of the Order (see the cases ctied by Mr Roy on 
PV> *34, *57, and *7 1 of his work) Unfortunately the reports often 

omit to speofy the name of the Order m question, though each Order is 
undoubtedly govemed by pretty definite pnnaples, which could be readily 
asoertstned if the nght steps were taken to ascertain them. Tliiis, as 
Ur T W Aznoiil cix., has pointed out^ the Order founded by 
Shankarachaiya devotes km time to idd worship than to contcmplatioii 

t Obviously the parallels are never cuot and nuit not be pushed too 
far To begin with, die method of dectiQg or appointtog the head of a 
Roman Cathobc monastery is nsiially prescribed in the statutes of the 
Order to which it belongh One of die difficulties in India n that the 
Orden as a rtale seem to have no wnttas Utatulea. Thek customs, how 
ever, are oertamiy not aihkiiiy, but ate in hanaony with the teaching of 
the founder in each Order 
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The pnndples oa v^tich cases have been decided are» 
however* often so uUetly imooncHalUe that occamonaUy 
justice' IS done. Thus it wasbdkimtbeoldNortb-Westeiii 
Provinces that land bestowed by a taadowner m perpetuity 
on a Gosain did not revert to the donor on the donee's 
des^h without kgal heirs* hot escheated to Government f 
In several other cases, however, it has been held that the 
management of an endowment reverts to the foun<ler*s 
hens on failure of the trustee to provide for a successor X 
In a Bombay case a disdple* relying on his disctpleship 
and recognition by the dasname, failed to make good his 
claim to succeed to hts preceptor’s institution, his adoption 
having apparently Hailed to nominate any successor, § yet 
in the United Provinces we are expressly told that on such 
failure the disciple of a sannAsi ts elected and installed by 
die mahanis and pnncipal persons of the sect (? Order) in 
the neighbourhood " D And in Steel's Hindu Law and 
CuUams tc IS explained that the Gosains are sanntS^it and 
that the dasname are an assemUy which should consist of 
all the disciples of the ten founders from whom they take 
dieir name*f So that no possible doubt could exist as to 
the powers of the €iasname in the Order of the Gosain 
sanniasts. 

But in too many cases the decisions are astonishing 
We read that the Swamts were not mere employees or 
subordinates tn the institutions* but heads thereof* whose 
dnfyit was to promote learning and further the interests of 
religion — such heads, moreover, as ascetics, not prone to 
be affected by motives incident to worldly life* requinng Uss 
restraint in dealing with property than ordinary men " — and 
so having a fuB power of disposition after defraying the 

* SJkffnm SmheM Brahmaekantt 3 S D SeL Rey., 

477 (i8hX ^ Mr Roy* p. *48. 
t s N. W F Deas. Sd« itqpt*, >3$ (i853)> 
t Cms cued by Mr* Rsy on p, 938. 

I iiBoni*5t4<E887>^ Roy, y. ays 
I Cases cted by Mr Roy on pi ayx* 

H QoaMbyMr Roy on 949 
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establkthed diatges of the institutitms * How those who 
iad in diis duty are to be made to fulfil it or called to a4xouat 
does not appear. After this one xs not surprised to read 
that the Ltng&yats, a sect recruited, we believe, from every 
caste^ have been judicially declared Sudras by status, t 
which is tantamount to saying that Congregationalists 
belong to the submerged tenth because they do not belong 
to the Anglican Church. 

Lastly we read tn Mr Roy's pages of a great number of 
judicially recognized'* customs which appear most capri- 
cious and yet would seem quite capable of rational explana- 
tion If the student of religious custom, for example, will 
take the trouble to read a little about the administration of 
Religious Orders tn the West, and then read Mr Roy's 
chapter (VI ) On Religious Endowments, he will hardly 
fail to suspect that many departures from the norm in 
custom are quite explicable. When we find spiritual 
succession the rule, but occasional instances of natural 
succession, we may surmise that the real cause of this 
departure from the original and apparently universal rule 
was that several of the Orders became militant — or threw 
off military sub>order$ — and so abandoned the rule of 
celibacy for their militant members or branches. It is not 
convincing, to say the least of it, to be told that Gosams 
and Sanniasis wandered from the true path of asceticism 
and took to matrimony without any sort of pretext Sir 
Deozil Ibbetson long ago noted that Bairagis may marry 
and have children, so that a caste is farmed of their descen- 
dants, ^ whereas the stricter Bairagis remain celibate and 
** adopt disciples These discipfes inherit But in practice 
Bairagis make the best of both worlds by marrying — in 
which case their sons Ugitimi ot naturales lohent their 

* Subiahnaama, J , la 27 Mad., 435 (p 439 )* ^ 9 ^ >50). 

+ 3 Bom., *73 (*®79) 

t ^MTchlfeteo are hern of the bodf, Mdr those of the spint This 
u the state of adaiii m Kama], a district 00 the Jumna. It ii nOf an- 
Ukudj that it is confined to that ttacL In hie lectuM already cued, Dr« 
Amold pointed out that of the four Vaubiiava Otden on)^ tvo--^ 
lUmanaiMhs and those of Kabir—** affiliate lay mentea.** 
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secular popper^ — aad bjr also adopting a disciple who is 
heir to any property inhented by his adc^ter from Ais 
adopter Complicated as all this is to Western mtnds» it 
IS entirely m accord with the old doctnne of Hinduism 
which made every man at one stage a householder and tn 
the last a recluse 

The existing Provinces of India are artificial unitS| con* 
stituted for admmistrauve purposes, without regard to 
ethnical or religious considerauons. Each has its High 
Court and to some extent its own statutes* No other 
system is administratively conceivable, but in practice 
each Province tends to evolve its own body of case-law 
which IS very imperfectly standardized by the comity ot the 
High Courts and the Privy CounciL The results are often 
bizarre* The Jumna runs through an alluvial plain occupied 
by Jat and Rajput tribes closely akin, yet on one side of it 
lies the Punjabi on the other the United Provinces, each 
with Its own body of tnbal case-law, and each engaged in 
building up Its own system regardless of the work done m 
the sister Province As far as the present writer is aware. 
United Province rulings are never referred to in the Punjab 
courts when a question of custom is involved, though some 
of the tnbes hold lands on both sides of the J umna. Ethno- 
logically the two Provinces are not divided by the nver or 
by any administrative boundary line. They merge imper- 
ceptibly one into the other But it is not only the Provinces 
which are artificially divided. In India law is not regarded 
scientifically as a function of economics, but as a thing 
apart Justice is a Department, badly co-ordinated with 
other administrative and social fields. A perusal of Mr. 
Ro/s chapter on Religious Endowments shows that the 
case4aw of those institutions is not based on any 
knowledge of the creeds of India, or any grasp of the 
principles upon which her religious foundations are 
organized, but upon a painfully inadequate conception of 
the idationa of an institution to the Order or Scot to wbkb 
itbebngs. The courts tend to regard custom as something 
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which may grow up in a tnbe» a caste, or even a family^ 
causelessly and capriciously, with no foundations in religion, 
ideals or necessities. And so they are equally predisposed 
to look upon every religious foundation as an independent 
institution, which must be regulated by a peculiar custom 
of Its own, and not by general rules common to all the 
foundations of a given Order or body of sectaries No 
court in Europe would approach a suit regarding the 
property of a Cistercian monastery on the assumption that 
each and every foundation of that Order was governed by 
special customs It would be presumed that all the 
monastenes of that Order were governed by its general 
statutes, possibly modified by special charters or dispensa- 
tions in individual cases. 

It must not be imagined that the discovery and elucida- 
tion of custom IS the only judicial problem m India As 
Dr Vincent Smith justly says “ The Laws of Manu form 
the foundation of the queer medley of inconsistent systems 
of jurisprudence administered by the Privy Council and 
the High Courts of India under the name of Hindu Law 
. The early Sanskntists unduly exalted the authority 
of the Laws of Afanu, which they regarded as veritable 
laws, instead of the mere rulings responsa junsprudenits) 
of a textbook wnter, which they actually are The fuller 
knowledge of the present day sees the book in truer per- 
spective, but the old errors still exert a baneful influence in 
many directions The internal evidence of other Hindu 
jurists also suggests that their works are mostly compila^ 
tions — like those now $0 popular in India — of 
pronounced by a number of anaent courts or authorities, 
and that the compilers were not concerned to harmonize 
these ruhngs, which were nesurly as conflicting as those of 
the nineteenth century. 

In a future article it is proposed to discuss the economic 
importanoe of a Supreme Court in India. 

H. A. Rose. 

* 1919, p 4> (Qszcudon Pim) 
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THE POET LI PO 
(ad 701-762) 

By Arthur Walry 

{Xmd Mr Ckma Soiufy) 

IKTRODUCTION 

Since the Middle Ages the Chinese have been almost 
unanimous in regarding Li Po as their greatest poet, and 
the few who have given the hist place to his contemporary 
Tu Fu have usually accorded the second to Ll 

One IS reluctant to disreg^ the verdict of a people upon 
its own poets. We are sometimes told by Frenchmen or 
Russians that Oscar Wilde is greater than Shakespeare. 
We are tempted to reply that no foreigner can be qualified 
to deade such a point 

Yet we do not in practice accept the judgment of other 
nations upon their own literature To most Germans 
Schiller is still a great poet , but to the rest of Europe 
hardly one at all 

It IS consoling to discover that on some Germans 
(Lihenkrony for example) Schiller makes precisely the 
same impression as he does on us. And similarly, if we 
cannot accept the current estimate of Li Po, we have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that some of China's most 
celebrated wnters are on our side About a.tk 816 the poet 
Po Chilli wrote as follows (he is discussing Tu Fu as wdt 
as Li Fo) " The world acclaims Li Po as its master poet. 
1 grant that his works show unparalleled talent and origin- 
ahty, but not one in ten contains any moral refiection or 
deeper mearnng* 
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•«TaFu’8 poems are very numerous; perhaps about 1,000 
of them are worth preserving. In the art of stringing 
togedier allusions andeat and modem and in the skill of his 
versffioatfam in the regular metres he even excels Li Po. 
But such poems as the ‘ Pressgang,*^ and such lines as 

** * At the Palace Gate^ the amdl of wine and meat ^ 

Out in the road* one who has frozen to death * 

form only a small proportion of his whole work ” 

The poet Yuan Chen (7J^9-83i) wrote a famous essay 
comparing Li Po with Tu Fu 

** At this time/* he says (t r , at the time of Tu Fu), ** Lt 
Po from Shantung was also celebrated for his remarkable 
writings, and the names of these two were often coupled 
together In my judgment, as regards impassioned vigour 
of style, freedom from conventional restraint, and skill m 
the mere description of extenor things, bis ballads and songs 
are certainly worthy to rub shoulders with Fu. But in 
disposition of the several parts of a poem, in carrying the 
balance of rhyme and tone through a composition of several 
hundred or even in some cases of a thousand words, in 
grandeur of inspiration combined with harmonious rhythm 
and deep feeling, in emphasis of parallel clauses, m exclu- 
Sion of the vulgar or modem^in all these qualities Li is 
not worthy to approach Fu*s front hedge, let alone his 
inner chamber 1’* 

Subsequent writers,” adds the T’ang History ’* (the 
work in which this essay is preserved), ” have agreed with 
Yuan Chen.” 

Wang An-shib (ioai-1086), the great reformer of the 
eleventh century, observes ”Li Po's style is swift, yet 
never careless , lively, yet never informal But bis intel- 
lectual outlook was low and sordid. In nine poems out 01 
ten he deals with nothing but wine or women.” 

In the '‘Yii Yin Ts*ung Hua/* Hu Tzft {ctrca ixso) 
says “ Wang An-sbih, in enumerating China’s four 


* Giles, “Ouiim Podiyr ^ 
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greatest poet% put Li Po fourth on the list Many vulgar 
people expressed surprise^ but Wang replied * The reason 
why vulgar people find Li Po’s poetry congenial is that it » 
easy to enjoy. His intellectuai outlook was mean and 
sordid, and out of ten poems nine deal with wine or 
women • nevertheless, the abundance of his talent makes it 
impossible to leave him out of account* ” 

Finally Huang T'tng-chien (a.d 1050-1110), accepted 
by the Chinese as one of their greatest writers, says with 
reference to Li's poetry ** The quest for unusual expres- 
sions IS in Itself a literary disease It was, indeed, this 
fashion which caused the decay which set in after the 
Chien^n period at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury A.I) ) ** 

To these native strictures very little need be added* 
No one who reads much of Li's poetry m the original can 
fail to notice the two defects which are emphasized by the 
Sung critics. The long poems are often ill-constructed 
Where, for example^ he wishes to convey an impression of 
horror he is apt to exhaust himself m the first quatrain, and 
the rest of the poem is a network of straggling repetitiofts. 
Very few of these longer poems have been translated. The 
second defect; his lack of variety. 1$ one which would only 
strike those who have read a large number of his poems 
Translators have naturally made their selections as vaned 
as possible, so that many of those who know the poet only 
in translation might feel inclined to defend him on this 
score. According to Wang An-shih, his two subjects are 
wine and women. The second does not, of course, imply 
love-poetry, but sentiments put into the mouths of deserted 
wives and concubines. Such themes are always felt by the 
Chinese to be m part allegorical, the deserted lady symbol- 
fsing the minister whose counsels a wicked monarch wilt not 
heed. 

Such poems fonti the dullest section of Chinese poetry* 
and are ceftainly frequent in LPs wories. But hts most 
monotonous feature is the fuechanical lecunenoe of certain 
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reflections about the impermanence of human things, as 
opposed to the immutabikty of Nature Probably about 
half the poems contain some reference to the fact that rivers 
do not return to their sources, while man changes hour by 
hour 

The obsession of impermanence has often been sub- 
limated mto great mystic poetry In Li Po it results only 
in endless restatement of obvious facts 

It has, I think, been generally realized that hts strength 
lies not in the content, but in the form of his poetry. 
Above all, he was a song-wnter Most of the pieces 
translated previously and most of those 1 am going to read 
to-day are songs, not poems It is noteworthy that hts 
tombstone bore the inscnption, His skill lay m the 
writing of archaic songs." His immediate predecessors 
had earned to the highest refinement the art of writing in 
elaborate patterns of tone In Li’s whole works there are 
said to be only nine poems in the stnet seven-character 
metre. Most of his familiar short poems are in the old 
style, which neglects the formal arrangement of tones 
The value of his poetry lay in beauty of words, not in 
beauty of thought Unfortunately no one either here or in 
China can appreciate the music of his verse, for we do not 
know how Chinese was pronounced in the eighth century 
Even to the modern Chinese, his poetry exists more for 
the eye than for the ear. 

The last point to which I shall refer is the extreme 
allusiveness of bis poems This characteristic, common to 
most Chinese poetry, is carried to an extreme point in the 
fifty-nine Old Style poems with which the works b^n. 
Not only do they bnsde with the names of historical 
personages, but almost every phrase is borrowed from some 
classic. One is tempted to quarrel with Wang An-shih's 
statement that people liked the poems because they were 
easy to enjoy No modern could understand them without 
pages of cooimentary to each poem. But Chinese poetry, 
with a few exceptions has been written on this {sinciple 
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•noe dbe Han 4FaMt]r: one poet alone, Po Cfaa4, brake 
thraug^ the leatrwitB ^ ped antr y, eiawig e v ery tApra e Mo n 
that his chanvotngui cooM not oadeietand. 

Traadaton have natunBy avoided ^ moat alkisive 
poems and have omitted or generalized sud dDudoiis as 
oocwied. They have frequently fiiSed to recognize slloaions 
as aodi. and have nustranalated them aocordinglyf often 
tiirniiig proper names into romantic sentiments 

Li*s reputation, like all success, » due partly to accident 
After suflenng a temporary echpse'dunng the Sui^ dynasty, 
he came back mto favour in die sixteenth century, vdien 
most of the popular anthologies were made. These com* 
pilations devote an inordinate ^nce to hia works, and be 
has been held in ooiresponding esteem by a public whose 
knowle^e of poetry is chiefly confined to anthologies. 

Serious literary cnucism has been dead in China since 
that ume, and the valuauons then made are still accepted 

Like Miss Havisham’s dodi, which stcqiped at twenty 
to nine on her wedding-day, the dock of Chinese esteem 
stopped at Li Po omitunes ago, and has stuck there ever 
since. 

But I venture to surmise that if a dozen representative 
Ei^bsh poets could read Chinese poetry in the onginai, they 
would none of them give either the &nt or second place to 
Li Po. 

XXXl. S5. 

LIFK OF U PO, FROM TH£ «NBW HISTORY OP THB 
TANG DYNASTY,” COMPOSED IN THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY 

Li P<v Styled T'ai-po, was descended m the ninth genera*- 
tnm from the Emperor Hsiog-shCng.* One of his 
auiGeston was dunged whb a crane at the end of the Sd 
dyaasty.f and took refuge in Turkestan. At the b^fimuiig 
of the period Shen*Iung| the family retaroed and seeded in 
* /a, IJ Kaa t s.n. sSz-StS, 

J AM. res*r«7. 
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Pa^i * At hi$ birth Po's mother dreamt of the plafiet 
(Veiiini]. and that was why he was called Paf 

At tea he had mastered the Book of Odes and Book. 
qf History* When he grew up he retired to the Mia 
Mounuins, and even when summoned to the provincial 
examioattons he made no response When Su T’lng^ 
became Governor of I-chou. he was introduced to Po, and 
was astonished by him, remarking • “ This man has con* 
qncuous natural talents If he had more learning he would 
be a second Ssti<>ma Hsiaag*ju*’§ However, he was 
interested in politics and fond of fencing, becoming one of 
those knight-errants who care nothing for wealth and much 
for almsgiving 

Once he stayed at JSn-ch*engl| with K'ung Ch’ao-fu, 
Han Chun, P’ci Cheng, Chang Shu-ming, and T*ao Mien 
They lived on Mount Ch'u Lai, and were dead drunk 
every day* People called them the Six Hermits of the 
Bamboo Stream. 

At the beginning of the T"ien-pao period T he went south 
to Kuei^chi, and b^ame intimate with Wu Yun. Wu YUn 
was summoned by the Emperor, and Po went with him to 
Ch*ang-an Here he visited HoChih-chang When Cbih' 
chang read some of his work, he sighed and said “ You are 
an exiled fairy “ He told the Emperor, who sent for Po and 
gave him audience in the Golden Bells Hall The poet 
submitted an essay dealing with current events The 
Emperor bestowed food upon him and stirred the soup with 
his own hand He ordered that be should be unoflScially 
studied to the Han Lin Academy, but Po went on drink* 
log in the market-place with his boon-companions. 

Once when the Emperor was sitting in the Pavilion of 
Aloes Wood, he had a sudden sumngof heart, and wanted 
Po to write a song expressive of his mood. When Po 

* In SEficfawnn. 

t ** Po^** ” white,’* was a-po|Hilar name of the Planet Veooa 

t GSeSp Bio|, Diet, Ko. IJS9 

t Gilei^ Na if7$3. |l In Shaotimg H Caw kJ> 74s* 
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entmi in dbedteace to the surnmoos^ he was so drunk that 
the coumers were obliged to dab his bxse with water, 
When he had recoveted a little, he seised a brush and 
without any effort wrote a composition of flawless 
grace; 

The Emperor was so pleased with Po*s talent that when- 
ever he was feasting or dnnking he always had this poettc 
wait upon him Once when Po was drunk the Emperoi 
ordered [die eunuch] Kao Li-shih to take oS Po’s shoes. 
Li'^ih, who thought such a task beneath him, toob 
revenge by affecting to disicover m one of Po's poems a 
veiled attack on [the Emperor's mistress] Yang 
Kuei-fei 

Whenever the Emperor thought of giving the poet some 
<^cial rank, Kuei-fei intervened and dissuaded him 

Po hunself, soon realizing that he was unsuited to Court 
life, allowed his conduct to become more and more reckless 
and unrestrained 

Tc^ther with hts friends Ho Chih-chang, Li Shih-chth, 
Chin, Prince of Ju*yang, Ts'ui Tsung-chib, Su Chin, Chang 
HsU, and Chiao Sui, he formed the association known as 
the Eight Immortals of the Winecup, 

He b^ged persistently to be allowed to retire from 
Court At last the Emperor gave him gold and sent him 
away. Po roamed the country m every direcuon Once 
he went by boat with Ts'ui Tsung-chih from Pien-shth to 
Nanldng He wore hts embroidered Court cloak and sal 
as proudly in the boat as though he were king of the universe 

When the An Lu^shan revolution broke out he tool 
to living sometimes at Su-sung, sometimes on Mouni 
K’uang'lu. 

Lin, Pnnce of Yimg, gave him the post of assistant or 
Ms staff When Ltn took up arms, be fled to Feng^-tse 
When Lin was defeated, Po was condemned to death 
When Po first visited T’ai-yUan Fu» he had seen aix 
admired Kuo Tcfr-u* On one oocaaioQ, when Txfi-i w» 
* AteMwGesMlithsmmsrofthedrtwity 
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accused of breaking the laiir, Li Po had come to his 
assistance and had him released. 

Now, hearing of Po's predicament, Tzii-i threatened to- 
resign unless Po were saved The Emperor remitted 4be 
sentence of death and changed it to one of perpetual exile at 
Yeh-lang * But when the amnesty was declared he came 
back to Kiukiang Here be was put on trial and sent 
to gaol. But It happened that Sung Jo-ssfl was marching 
to Honan with three thousand soldiers from Kiangsu He 
passed through Kiukiang on his way, and released the 
prisoners there He gave Li Po an appointment on his 
staff. Po soon resigned. 

When Li Yang-pmg became Governor of T’ang-tu, Po 
went to live near him 

The Emperor Tat Tsungf wished to raise him to the 
rank of Senior Reviser But when the order came Po was 
already dead, having reached the age of somewhat over 
sixty His last years were devoted to the study of Taoism. 

He once crossed the Bull Island Eddies and, reaching 
Ku-shu, was delighted by a place called the Green Hill, 
which lay in the estate of the Hsieh family He expressed 
a desire to be buried there, but when he died they buned 
him at Tung-*]in 

At the end of the penod Yuan-ho,^ Ch'uanndieng, 
Governor of the districts Hslian and She [in Anhui], 
poured a libation on his grave and forbade the woodmen to 
cut down the trees which grew there 

He sought for Li Po’s descendants, but could only 
find two grand-daughters, who had both married common 
peasants, but still reuined an air of good breeding They 
appeared before the Governor weeping, and said **Our 
grandfather^s wish was to be buned on top of the Green 
HilL But they made his grave at the eastern hill-base, 
which IS not what he desued.** 

Fan Ch’uan-cheng had the grave moved and set up two 
tombstones. He told the ladies they might change their 

* In YnnBtn. t Kaigiiad 76^730. | 3 o 6 - 8 si 
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husbands and itiamry into the official daases» but cbejr 
refused, saying that they were pledged to isolation and 
poverty and could not marry again. Fan was so moved 
by their reply that he exempted their husbands from national 
service, A rescnpt of the Emperor Wen Tsung created 
the eatery of the Three Paragons Li Po, of poetry ; 
P’ei Min» of swordsmanship , and Chang HsU, of cursive 
oadl^praphy 

Most of the accounts of Li Po’s life which have hitherto 
appeared are based on the biography given in vol v of the 

Mdmoires Concemant Les Cbmois.** It is evident that 
several of the frequently quoted anecdotes m the 
** M^moires ** are partly based on a misimderstanding 
of the Chinese text, partly due to the lively imagination of 
the Jesuits The Sungvmter Hsiefa Chung-yung arranged 
in chronological order all the information about the poet's 
life that can be gleaned not only from the T'ang histones, 
but also from the poems themselves. 

In the communications of the Geaeltscfaaft fUr Natur und 
Vblkerkunde, 1889, Dr. Florenz makes some rather hap- 
hazard and inaccurate selections from this chronology. 

The Life in the New T'ang History ” has, 1 believe, 
never before been translated in full The Life in the 
so-called ‘^Old T*ang History” is shorter and contains 
several mistakes Thus Li is said to have been a native 
of the Province Shantung, which is certainly untrue 

The foUowing additional facts are based on sutements in 
the poet’s own works 

With regard to his marriage in a,d 730 he wntes to a 
friend ^ The land of Ch’u has seven swamps , I went to 
look at them. But at His Excellency Hsfl's house I was 
oflered the hand of hm grand-daugfater, and lingered there 
during die frosts of three autumns.” He then seems to 
have abandoned Miss HsU, who was impadeiit at his lack 
of promotion. He afterwards married snecessivdy Miss 
Lin, Miss Lu, and Miss Sui^. These were^ of course, 
wives, not coocuhtnes. We am told that be was fond of 
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**gQtKkg about with the dancing-^rls of Chao-yang and 
Chin>>liflg ” He had one son, who died in a.d 797. 

With regard to his part in the revolution^ the ‘*New 
History'* seems somewhat confused. It is probable that 
his sojourn m the pnson at Kiukiang took place before and 
not after his decree of banishment It is also uncertain 
wbedier he knew, when he entered the service of Lin, that 
thispnnoe was about to take up arms against the Emperor 
The Chinese have reproached Po with ingratitude to his 
Impenal patron, but it would appear that he abandoned 
Pnnoe Lin as soon as the latter joined the revolution. 

A mysterious figure mentioned in the poems 1$ the 
** High Priest of Pei-hai ** [in Shantung], from whom the 
poet received a diploma of Taoist proficiency in a d 746 

Li Yang-ping gives the following account of Po’s death 
** When he was about to hang up his cap [an euphemism 
for “ dying ”] Li Po was worried at the thought that his 
numerous rough drafts had not been collected and arranged 
Lying on his pillow, he gave over to me all his documents, 
that 1 might put them in order ” 

The “ Old T'ang History ” says that his illness was due 
to excessive drinking There is nothing improbable in the 
diagnosis There is a legend * that he was drowned while 
making a drunken effort to embrace the reflection of the 
moon in the water This account of his end has been 
adopted by Giles and most other European writers^ but 
already in the twelfth century Hung Mat pointed out that 
the story is inconsistent with Li Yang-ping’s authentic 
evidence. 

The truth may be that be contracted his last illness as 
the result of falling into the water while drunk. 

* The legewUrj Li Po is the subject of the sixth tale lo ** Chin Ku 
Ch*i Kwui, baasteted by T Pavie in ‘*Contes et NouveUes,*’ 1839. He 
idso figuies ID the MoogiA dynasty play, ** The Golden Token ^ 
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THE TEXT OF THE POEMS 

The first edition of the poems was xn ten ckuan^ and was 
published hy Li Yang-pmg in the year of the poet*a deaths 
The prefoce tells us that Li Po had lost his own MSS of 
almost all the poems written dunng the eight years of his 
wanderings — that is, from about 753 to 761 A few copies 
had been procuied from friends About 770 Wei Hao 
produced an edition of twenty cAuan, many additional poems 
havuig come to light in the interval 

In 998 Yo Shih added the prose works, consisting of five 
letters and various prefaces, petitions;, monumental loscrip- 
cions^ etc 

In 1080 Sung Min-ch’iu published the works m thirty 
cAUan, the form in which they still exist There are just 
under 1,000 poems and about sixty prose pieces 

In 1759 an annotated edition was published by Wang 
Ch'i, with six ciiian of critical and bi(^raphical matter 
added to the thirty cAiktn of the works 

It IS this edition which has been chiefly used by European 
readers and to which references are made in the present 
paper It was repnoted by the Sao Yeh Ca of Shanghai 
tn 1908. 

The text of the poems is remarkable for the number of 
variant readings, which in some cases affect crucial words 
in quite short poems, in others extend to a whole line or 
couplet A printed text of the thirteenth century containuig 
the annotations of Yang Txfi-chien is generally followed in 
current editions. This is known as the Hsiao text; a 
Ming repnnt of it is aometiines met with. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, a Sung 
printed edition came into the bands of a Mr. Miu at 
Soocbc^ ; he rqurmted it m facsimile This is known as 
die Mtu text. As there is no means of deciding which of 
these two has the better authority, my dioioe of readings has 
been guided by pononal preference. 
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TKAMSLATIONS 
II* 7* Ku F£ng» No* 6 

The T’ai horse cannot think of Yiidi , 

The birds of Yiieb have no love for Yen 
Feeling and character grow out of habit , 

A peofde’s customs cannot be changed. 

Once we inarched from the Wild Goose Gate , 

Now we are fighting in front of the Dragon Pen 
Startled sands blur the desert sun , 

Flying snows bewilder the Tartar sky 

Lice swarm in our plumed caps and tiger coats , 

Our spirits tremble like the flags we raise to the wind 
Hard fighting gets no reward or praise , 

Steadfastness and truth cannot be nghtly known 
Who was sorry for Li, the Swift of Wing,* 

When his white head vanished from the Three Fronts^f 

lil I The Distant Parting 

Long ago there were two queensj called Huang and 
Ying. And they stood on the shores of the Hstao- 
hsiang, to the south of Lake Tung-t'ing Their sorrow 
was deep as the waters of the Lake that go straight 
down a thousand miles Dark clouds blackened the sun 
ShOjO§ howled in the mist and ghosts whistled in the rain 
The queens said, ** Though we speak of it we cannot mend 
It High Heaven is secretly afraid to shine on our loyalty 

* Li Kiwai^ died 125 ac. 
t Msnchnrfiny BCongdtan and Tinkeitaii froatten. 
t These ({ueensineie the of the Emperor Yao, who gave them 

in mamage to Shun, and abdicated tn hit fiwour Shun% mmistem con- 
spired acdnsthtn and set ** the Gnat Yu" 00 the thionei A legend says 
that the apola on the bemtiDo4easee which grow on dm Hsiang River were 
omsed faf die teera of them two queens. 

I X Bssthe Jipaiieselbim as benig more ihmihar A kind of demeti* 
monksf IS BEwanfc, 
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But the^'Uiunder crashes and bellows its aager« that while 
Yao and Shun are here they should also be crowning Yil. 
When a prince loses his servants^ the dragon turns mto a 
minnow. When power goes to slaves, mice change to 
tigers. 

Some say that Yao is shackled and hidden away, and 
that Shun has died m the fields. 

** But the Nine Hills of Deceit stand there in a row, 
each like each , and which of them covers the lonely bones 
of the Double-eyed One, our Master ?*• 

So the royal ladies wept, standing amid yellow clouds. 
Their tears followed the winds and waves, that never 
return And while they wept, they looked out into the 
distance and saw the deep mountain of Tsang-wu. 

“ The mountain of Tsang*wu shall fall and the waters of 
the Hsiang shall cease, sooner than the marks of our tears 
shall fade from these hamboo*Ieaves.” 

[Of this poem and the ** Szechwan Road ” a critic has 
said **You could recite them all day without growing 
tired of them."'] 

Ill 4. The Szechwan Road 

Eheu f How dangerous, how high ’ It would be easier 
to climb to Heaven than to walk the Szechwan Road 
Since Ts’an Ts^ung and Yii Fu ruled the land, forty*- 
eight thousand years had gone by , and still no human 
foot had passed from Shu to the frontiers of Ch'in To 
the west across T*at-po Shan there was a bird-track, by 
which one could cross to the ridge of O-mi But the earth 
of the bill crumbled and heroes* perished 
So afterwards they made sky ladders and hanging bridges 
Above, 'high beacons of rock that turn back the chariot of 
the sun. Below, whiiiing eddies that meet the waves of 
the current and drive them away. Even the wings of the 

* Tlw**lwroc*''«cieivenfoiigBisii isiitbrUie KingofShtt lofcich 
the five detightm of ihe King of Chin. 
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yellow cranes cannot carry them acrossp and the monkeys 
grow weary of such climbing 

How the road curls in the pass of Green Mud I 

With nine turns in a hundred steps it twists up the hiHs 

Clutching at Orion, passing the Well Star, I look up and 
gasp^ Then beating my breast sit and groan aloud 

I fear I shall never return from my westward wandenng , 
the way is steep and the rocks cannot be climbed. 

Sometimes the voice of a bird calls among the ancient 
trees~a male calling to its wife, up and down through the 
woods Sometimes a nightingale sings to the moon, 
weary of empty hills. 

It would be easier to climb to Heaven than to walk the 
Szechwan Road , and those who hear the tale of it turn pale 
with fear 

Between the hill-*tops and the sky there is not a cubit’s 
space Withered pme-trees hang leaning over precipitous 
walls. 

Flying waterfalls and rolling torrents mingle their dm 
Beating the cliffs and circling the rocks, they thunder m a 
thousand valleys. 

Alas I O traveller, why did you come to so fearful a 
placed The Sword Gate is high and jagged If one 
man stood in the Pass, he could hold it against ten 
thousand 

The guardian of the Pass leaps like a wolf on all who 
are not his kinsmen 

In the daytime one hides from ravening tigers and m 
the night from long serpents, that sharpen their fangs and 
lick blood, slaying men like grass. 

They say the Embroidered City is a pleasant place, but 
1 had rather be safe at home. 

For it would be easier to climb to Heaven than to walk 
the Szechwan Road. 

I turn my body and gaze longingly towards the West. 

[When Li Po came to the capital and showed this poem 
to Ho Chih-ch'ang, Chih-ch’ang lataed hts eyebrows and 
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add « "Sir, yoa are not a mail of this trorid You must 
indeed be die genius of the star Tat-po ** (xicziv 36).] 

Ill* 15. FiGBtIHG 

Last year we were fighdng at the source of the San-kan , 
This year we are fighting at the Onion River road. 

We have washed our swords in the surf of Indian seas , 

We have pastured our horses among the snows of T*ien 
Shan 

Three armies have grown gray and old, 

Fighting ten thousand leagues away from home 
The Huns have no trade but battle and carnage ; 

They have no pastures or ploughlandsp 
But only wastes where white bones lie among yellow sands 
Where the house of Ch^n built the great wall that was 
to keep away the Tartars, 

There, in its turn, the house of Han lit beacons of war 
The beacons are always alight, fighting and marching 
never sti^. 

Men die in the field, slashing sword to sword , 

The horses of the conquered neigh piteously to Heaven 
Crows and hawks peck for human guts, 

Carry them in thetr beaks and hang them on the branches 
of withered trees. 

Captains and soldiers are smeared on the bushes and grass , 
The Genera! schemed in vain 
Know therefore that the sword is a curshd thing 
Which the wise man uses only if he must. 

III. id* Drikkihg Sohg 

See the waters of tbe Yellow River leap down from Heaven, 
Roll away to the deep sea and never turn again * 

See at the mirror in the High Hall 
Aged menhewaiiiiq^ white kicks — 
la the moRungt tiireads of sdk ; 

In theeveniiig fldsesofsoowf 
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Snatch the joys of life as they come and use them to the 
fill; 

Do not leave silver cup idly glintii^ at the moon. 

The things Heaven made 
Man was meant to use , 

A thousand guDders scattered to the wind may come back 
again. 

Roast mutton and sliced beef will only taste well 

If you dnnk with them at one sitting three hundred cups 

Master Ts’en Ts*an, 

Doctor Tan-ch*iu, 

Here is wine do not stop drinking, 

But listen, please, and I will sing you a song 

Bells and drums and fine food, what are th$y to me. 

Who only want to get drunk and never again be sober ? 
The Saints and Sages of old times are all stock and suH , 
Only the mighty dnnkers of wine have left a name behind. 
When the king of Ch’en gave a feast in the Palace of 
P’iDg4o 

With twenty thousand gallons of wine he loosed mirth and 
play. 

The master of the feast must not cry that fais money is all 
spent, 

Let him send to the tavern and fetch more, to ke^ your 
glasses filled. 

His five*flower horse and thousand-guilder coat — 

Let hun call his boy to take them along and sell them for 
good wine, 

That drinking together we may drive away the sorrows of 
a thousand years. 


in 26, The Sun 

O Sun diat rose in the eastern comer of Earth, 
Looking as though you came from under the ground. 
When you crossed the sky and entered the deep sea. 
Where did you stable your six dr^^on-steeds ? 
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Now and of old your journeys have never ceased 
Strong^ were that man's limbs 
Who could run beside you on your txavels to and fro. 

The grass does not refuse 
To flounsh in the spring wind , 

The leaves are not angry 
At falling through the autumn sky 
Who with whip or spur 
Can uige the feet of Time ? 

The things the world flounsh and decay, 

Each at its own hour. 


Hsi-ho, Hsi-ho/ 

Is It true that once you loitered in the West 
While Lu Yang f raised his spear, to hold 
The progress 61 your light , 

Then plunged and sank in the turmoil of the sea ? 
Rebels agasnst Heaven, slanderers of Fate , 

Many defy the Way 

But / will put I the Whole Lump | of Life tn my bag* 
And merge my being in the Pnmal Element 

IV. 19. Ok the Banks of Jo-veh 

By the nver-side at }o-yeh, 
girb plucking lotus . 

Laughing across the lotus-flowers, 
each whispers to a friend 
Their powdered cheeksi lit by the sun, 
are mirrored deep in the poed , 

Their scented skirts, caught by the wind, 
flap hij^ in the air. 

* Qwnoiaar of Uie dm. 

t WbOk She JoilnM, ficqiped the son doilag a bottle See Hosi'ium 
TfS» ebepw ft 
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Who are these gaily riding 
along the nver«-1>ank» 

Three by three and 6ve by five, 

glinting through the willow-boughs^ 

Deep the hoofs of their neighing roans 
sink into the fallen leaves , 

The nders see, for a moment pause, 
and are gone with a pang at heart 

IV. 24 Ch'ang-kak 

Soon after 1 wore my hair covering my forehead 
I was plucking flowers and playing in front of the gate, 
When^yM# came by, walking on bamboo-stilts 
Along the trdlis,* playing with the green plums 
We both lived in the village of Ch'ang-kan, 

Two children, without hate or suspicion 
At fourteen 1 became your wife , 

I was shame-faced and never dared smile 
I sank my head against the dark wall , 

Called to a thousand times, I did not turn. 

At fifteen 1 stopped wrmkling my brow 
And desired my ashes to be mingled with your dust 
I thought you were like the man who clung to the bridge t 
Not guessing I should climb the Look-for-Husband 

Terrace^ 

But next year you went far away, 

To Ch’tt-t’ang and the Whirling Water Rocks. 

In the fifth month ^*one should not venture there 

^ It It hird to believe that “ bed ” or “ chair ” is meant, as hitherto 
tnnsltled. TVeUis ” u, however, only a guew 

t A man had promised to meet a girl under a bndge She did 
oome^ but although the water began to rtae, he trusted so firmly in 
word, that he dung to the pillars of the budge and waited till be 
dromecL 

} So called because a woman waited there so long for her hu s b a n d that 
she turned mto Wbooe. 

i Quotation from the Yangtze boatman's song 

^Wben Yen-yb 11 as big as a man's bat 
One should not venture to make for Ch’u-t'aog " 
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Where waiBng' moekejn dikster is die di& ilwee. 

In fitoitt of the door, tte tncks tmce made 
One by one have been covered by green mosa-* 

Moss so diick that I cannot sweep it away, 

And leaves are bUing in the early autmnn wind. 

Yellow with Ai^ust die pairing butterflies 
In the western garden flit fnmi grass to grass 
The sig^t of these wounds my heart with pain , 

As I sit and sorrow, my red cheeks fade. 

Sad me a letter and let me know in time 
When your boat will be going through the three gorges 
of Pa. 

I will come to meet you as far as ever you please, 

Even to the dangerous sands of Ch’ang-fiEng 

VII. 4 River Song 

Of satin-wood our boat is mad^ 

Our oars of ebcmy ,* 
jade pipes and gold flutes 
Play at stern and prow 
A thousand gallons of red wme 
We carry in the ship’s hold , 

With girls on board at the waves' will 
We ate glad to dnft or stay 
Even the nshif had to wait 
For a yellow citlne to nde ; 

But die sailor^ whose heart bad no guile 
Was followed by the white gulls. 

Ch'tt Ping’s^ prose and verse 

Haag like the sun and moon ;|| 

Thekingof ChVs atbouiaaad towers 
Are only hmnmodcs in die ground 

* AphoMtomthsLieMk 

t Ton TcSwi, who was canied in Besiai hr a yslov smds asw 
WiMk’aac. 

t AtiaqrfrmlidiTm. i / a, Ch’fi Yiiaa 

V Pactigjyaqa w s ri o a fewaCb’B Yasa‘s*Liht'*lirfll>-asiCh*lsn« 
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With my mood at its height I wiekl my brush 
And the Five Hills quake « 

When the poem is done, my laughter soars 
To the Blue Isles* of the sky 
Riches, Honour, Tnumph, Fame, 

Than thst you should long endure, 

It were likelier the stream of the River Han 
Should flow to the North-West I 

XIII Ji- Sent to the Commissary Yuan of Ch’iao 
City, in Memory of Former Excursions 

Do you remember how once at Lo-yang, Tung Tsao- 
ch*in built us a wine-tower south of the T'len-ching Bndge? 

With ydlow gold and tallies of white jade we bought 
songs and laughter, and we were drunk month after month, 
with no thought of kings and princes, though among us 
were the wisest and bravest within the Four Seas, and men 
of high promotion f 

(But with you above all my heart was at no cross- 
purpose ){ Going round mountains and skirting lakes was 
as nothing to them They poured out their hearts and 
minds, and held nothing back. 

Then 1 went off to Huai-nan to pluck the laurel-branches, ( 
and you stayed north of the Lo, sighing over thoughts and 
dreams. 

We could not endure separation We sought each other 
out and went on and on together, exploring the Fairy 
Castle.|| 

We followed the thirty-six bends of the twisting waters, 
and all along the streams a thousand difierent flowers were 
in Uoohl We passed through ten thousand valleys, and in 
each we heard the voice of wind among the pines. 

* Fsiiylaiid, sometimes of ts being m tbe middle of the see, 

lOiMtaiiies (as here) in the diy 

t lit **bliie do^ people.** t A phiase kom Chimiig Tii, 

I IS ntsocas i ed wsiii lstiid-bniiiebe% owing to s fnmoiii poem 

bp tlie King of Huat-nsn. 

B Msmeornmoamaku 
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Tiien the Governor of Han-tung came out to meet us, on 
a sOver saddle with tassels of gold that reached to the 
groumL And die Initiate of Tsh-yang* summoned us, 
blowing on bis jade sAit^ And Sennin music was made 
in the tower of Ts*an Hsia, f loud as the Mended voices of 
phcentx and roc. 

And the Governor of HanHung, because his long sleeves 
would not keep still when the flutes called to him, rose and 
drunkenly danced Then he brought bis embroidered coat 
and oovened me with it, and I slept with my head on 
bis 

At the feast our spirits had soared to the Nine Heavens, 
but before evening we were scattered like stars or rain^ 
flying away over bills and rivers to the frontier of Ch*u I 
went back to my mountain to seek my old nest, and you, 
too, went home, crossing the Wei Bridge 

Then your father, who was brave as leopard or tiger, 
became Governor of Ping-chou{ and put down the rebel 
bands. And in the fifth month he sent for me. I crossed 
the T’ai-faang Mountains, and though it was bard going 
on the Sheep’s Gut HiUs, 1 paid no heed to broken 
wheels. 

When at last, far on into Winter, I got to the Northern 
Capital,! I was moved to see how mu^ you cared for my 
rec^tion and how little you cared for the cost — amber 
cups and fine foods on a blue jade dish. You made me 
drunk and satisfied I had no thought of returning. 

Sometimes we went out towards the western comer of 
the City, to where waters like green jade flow round the 
temple of Shu YU tl We launched our boat and sported on 
the stream, while flutes and drums sounded The little 
waves were like dragoiHscales, and the sedge-leaves were 
pale green. When it was our mood, we took girls with us 

* Hit a Taoift friend of die poet's. 

t Lit. ** FesdiBSOD sanMt<loiid** Tower, hoik bf Hn TeS-rang. 

t /«« TwhyUmn Fh I i TeiTtei Fh 

R A brotber of Prisce Chltag, of the Cbott djmssty . 
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and gave oursdves to the moments that passed^ forgetting 
that it would soon be over» like willow-Rowers or snow* 
Rouged faces, flushed with drink, looked well m the sunset. 
Clear water a hundred feet deep reflected the faces of the 
singers — singing-girls delicate and graceful in the light of 
the young moon And the girls sang again and again to 
make the gauze dresses dance The dear wind blew the 
songs away into the empty sky the sound coiled m the air 
like moving clouds m flight 

The pleasures of those times shall never again be met 
with* I went West to offer up a Ballad of Tall Willows,* 
but got no promotion at the Northern Gate and, white- 
headed, went back to the Eastern Hills. 

Once we met at the Southern end of Wei Bridge, but 
scattered again to the north of the Tso Terrace. 

And if you ask me how many are my regrets at this 
parting, 1 will tdl you they come from me thick as the 
flowers that fall at Spring’s end 

But I cannot tell you all I feel , I could not even if I 
went on talking for ever So 1 call in the boy and make 
him kneel here and tie this up, and send it to you, a 
remembrance, from a thousand miles away 

XV 2 A Dream oi- T'ien-mu Mountain 
(Part of a Poem tn Irregular Metre ) 

On through the night I flew, high over the Mirror Lake 
The lake-moon cast my shadow on the waves and travelled 
With me to the stream of Shan The Lord Hsieh’sf 
lodgiog-place was still there. The blue waters nppled, 
the cry of the apes was shrill 1 shod my feet with the 
shoes of the Lord Hsieh and ** climbed to Heaven on a 
ladder of dark clouds.** Half-way up, I saw the unrisen 

* Yai^ RsinnR, died a.d 18, haYing lived all lus bfe in obscuzitj, 
ebtained ptomodon In hn old age by a poem of this title. 

t Hsieh Ung-yun {ana a 400) was a hunoui moantau-dimber who 
intented qiedal mountain-dimb^ shoes. 

t A gwRition firom one of Hsieh’s poems 
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•im hiduig bdiiiid Ae sea and heaid ibe Cock of Heaven 
cfowing in tibe sky. By a thoosaad bndfien paAs I twiNed 
and turned from eng to cn^ My eyes grew dan. f 
dmdwd at the rocks, and aJl was dark. 

The roaring of bean and the singing of dragons echoed 
antd the stones and streams. The darkness of deq> woods 
made me afiaid I trembled at the stoned difib. 

The douds hang dark, as though diey would ram , the 
air was dun with the spray of rushing waters. 

Lightning flashed thonder roared Peaks and ri<^;es 
tottered and broke Suddenly the walls of the hollow 
where 1 stood sundered with a crash, and I looked down on 
a bottomless void of Mik, where the sun and moon gleamed 
on a terrace of silver and gold 
A host vX Beings descended — Cloud-spints, whose coats 
were made of rainbow and the horses they rode on were 
the winds. 

XV. i6 Paktimc with Frienus at a Wineshop 
ui Namkihc 

The snnd blowmg through the willow'floweis fills the shop 
with scent ; 

A girl of Wu has served snne and bids the traveller taste. 
The young men of Nanking have come to see me off, 

I that go and you that stay | must each dnnk his cupt 
1 you tdl the Great River | whose stream flows to 
the East 

That duHigbts of you will cling to my heart | when h« has 
ceased to flow 

XV. afl. At Criang*hsia, partimg prom Song 
Chih-t'i 

dear as the dcy the waters of Hupeh 
Far away wflljoin with the Blue Sea; 

We whom a thowwitd mBes srill aoon part 
Can mend our grief only with a cup tX wine. 
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The valley birds are singing in the bright sun » 

The nver monkeys wail down the evening wind 
And 1» who in all my life have seldom wept» 

Am weeping now with tears that will never dry 

XX. I. The White River at Nan-yakg 
Wading at dawn the White River’s source, 

Severed a while from the common ways of men, 

To islands tinged with the colours of Paradise, 

Wheie the nver sky drowns in limpid space. 

While my eyes were watching the clouds that travel to the 
sea. 

My heart was idle as the fish that swim m the stream 

With long singing I put the sun to rest 

Riding the moon,* came back to my fields and home 

XX I The Clear Cold Spring 

{Literal Versum ) 

Regret that dropping sun's dusk , 

Love this cold stream’s clearness 
Western beams follow flowing water , 

Stir a npple in wandenng person’s mind 
Idly sing, gazing at cloudy moon , 

Song done — sound of tall pines. 

XX 8. Going down Chuno-nan Mountain and 

SPENDING THE NiGHT DRINKING WITH THE HeRMIT 

Tou-ssO 

At dusk we left the blue mountain-head , 

The mountain-moon followed our homeward steps. 

We looked round the path by which we had come 
Was a dark cleft across the shoulder of the hill. 

Hand in hand we reached the walls of the farm ; 

A young boy opened the wicker-gate 

Through green bamboos a deep road ran 

Where daric creepers brushed our coats as we passed 

* /.f , **swDifis»Vselfoftliemooiili^ 
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were glad at fant to come to a fdace ot rest, 

With wine coougfa to drink tog^her to our lUl, 

Long I sang to the tune of the Pine-tree Wind ; 

When the song was over, the River^tars* were few 
/ was drunk and jrou ha{q>y at my side , 

Till mingled joy drove the World from our hearts. 

XXIII 3 DlUNKniG ALONB BY MOONUCHT 

(t) A cup of wine, under the ilowenng-trees 
I drink alone, for no friend is near 
Raising my oip, I beckon the bright moon, 

For he, with my shadow, will make three men 
The moon, alas' is no dnnker of wine 
Listless, my shadow creeps about at my side 
Yet with the moon as friend and the shadow as slave 
I must make merry before the Spring is spent. 

To the songs I sing the moon flickers her beams , 

In the dance I weave my shadow tangles and breaks. 
While we wme sober, three shared the fun , 

Now we are drunk, each goes his way. 

May we long share our odd, inanimate feast. 

And meet at last <m the Cloudy River of the Sky i 

(a) In the durd month the town of Hsien-yang 
Is thick-spread with a carpet irf* fallen flowers 
Who in Spnng can bear to grieve alone* 

Who, sober, look on sights like these * 

Riches and Poverty, long or short life. 

By the Maker of Things are portioned and disposed 
But a cup of wine levels life and death 
And a thousand things obstinately hard to prove. 
When I am drunk, 1 lose Heaven and Earth , 
Motionless, I cleave to my lonely bed. 

At last I forget that I exist at all. 

And at /iof moment my jiqr is great indeed. 

(3) If H^b Heaven bad no love for wme. 

There would not be a Wine Star m the sky. 

• Sumctdw Maky Way. t Hm Milky Way* 
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If Earth herodf had no love for wine, 

There would not be a city called Wine Springs.* 

Since Heaven and Earth both love wine, 

I can love wine, without shame before Go<L 
Clear wine was once called a Saint 
Thick wine was once called *‘a Sage-’^f 
Of Saint and Sage I have long quaffed deep, 

What need for me to study spirits and ksten ?\ 

At the third cup I penetrate the Great Way , 

A full gallon — Nature and I are one. 

But the things I feel when wine possesses my soul 
I will never tell to those who are not drunk 

XXI II 9 In the Mountains on a Summer Day 
G ently I stir a white feather fan, 

With open shirt, sitting in a green wood 
I take off my cap and hang it on a jutting stone 
A wind from the pine-trees trickles on my bare head 

XXIll 10 Drinking together in the Mountains § 

Two men drinking together where mountain flowers grow 

One cup, one cup, and again one cup 
Now 1 am drunk and would like to sleep 
so please go away. 

Come back to-morrow, if you feel inclined, 
and bring your harp with you/’ 

XXIII 10 Waking from Drunkenness on a 
Spring Day 

Life in the World is but a big dream 
1 will not spoil It by any labour or care ” 

So saying, I was drunk all the day. 

Lying helfdess at the porch m front of my door 

* Chitt-ch’iuui, in Ramoh 

t “Hutovy of Wei Dynaity” (tife of Hiii Mo) dtUDken vifitor 

Bud, * Char wine I account a Sunt duck wise only a Sage ’ ** 
t Risbi, Immottale 

{ (y UttU June, 1917, vertlon by Sattki and M. Bodenfaetm 
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When I woke up, 1 blinked at the garden lawn ; 

A lonely bird waa singing amid the flowers. 

1 asked mysdf, had the day been wet or fine? 

The Spnng wind was telling the mango-bird. 

Moved by its song, I soon began to sigh, 

And as wine was there, 1 filled my own cup. 

Wildly singing, I waited for the moon to rise, 

When my song was over, all my senses had g<me. 

XXI 11 13. Self-Abandonment 

I sat dnnktng and did not notice the dusk, 

Till falling petals filled the folds of my dress. 
Drunken I rose and walked to the moonlit stream ; 
The birds were gone, and men also few 

XXV I To Tan Ch*iu 

My fnend is lodging h^ m the Eastern Range, 
Dearly loving the beauty of valleys and hills. 

At Green Spnng he lies in the empty woods , 

And IS still asleep when the sun shines on high. 

A pine-tree wind dusts his sleeves and coat ; 

A pebbly stream cleans his heart and ears. 

I envy you, who fiu* from strife and talk 
Are high^propped on a pillow of blue cloud. 

XXX. 8. Clearing up at Dawn 

The fields are chill , the sparse rain has stopped, 

The colours of Spring teem on every side. 

With leaping fish the blue pond is full ; 

With singing thrushes the green boughs droop. 

The flowers of the field have dabbled their powdered cheekSf 
The mountain grasses are bent level at the waist. 

By the bamboo stream the last fragments of cloud 
Blown by the wind dowly scatter away. 

([Many of the above poems have been tiandated before, 
in some cases by three or four dtflerent hands. But liL 4 , 
III. 26 i XV. Rj and XXIll. 9 are, so fiu* as I know, 
translated for the fim time.] 
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The Chairman {Hr Georok Jamieson) Mr Li T’a^po was, I am 
afraid, a bit of a Bohemian (laughter), and bis Bacchanalian experiences 
have been repeated in later days even with the great poets 1 am sure you 
will an jom with me in expressing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr Waley for 
bis address and the very feliatous language m which he has translated a 
number of these ancient poems 1 trust his paper will be printed and pre 
served with the rest of our publications, because these poems, as far as I can 
judge — but beanng them read does not impress one so much as readmg 
them at leisure — are well worthy of careful perusal It is cunous to note 
how unchangeable and immobile China is At the time these poems were 
written we in Great Britain were living under King Alfred and trying to 
keep out the Danes and other things (laughter ) 1 can tell you that 
the Ssechwan Road as described in the poem that Mr Waley has read is 
just the same now as it was when the poem was written And the social 
conditions of the people are the same now as they were at that time 1 
have often thought that Chinese poets are very limited m their range 
They seem to be defiaent in the quality of imagination China has never 
produced a great epic poem. Of course I speak subject to correction, but 
I believe I am nght in saying that China has never produced a poet com- 
parable with Homer, Dante, Virgil, or Milton There has been no one 
bom with the power of telling a story like Homer The poets of China 
appear to me to be emotional and descriptive, but incapable of any high 
flights of imagination I think that Macaulay says that great flights of 
unagination are peculiar to the early periods of a nation's civilisation, and 
that story-telling reaches its highest form as an art before printing has been 
much ID vogue 

Mr M F A Fraser 1 have listened to this lecture with the greatest 
interest The English was particulariy pleasing, and I am glad that tbe 
lecturer has broken away fiom tbe old custom of seeking rhymes, and 
followed tbe French custom m the translation of these poems A man 
may be an excellent writer and translator, and not be a poet, but to 
translate fcueiga poetry into Engliab coiuadenble hteiary gifts are required 

Mr Paul King All of you who have been lately m China must be 
struck with the extraordinary difference between the China descnbed in 
these poems and tbe China which has come into being since the revoluhon 
Ideas of a very practical nature have now taken possession of the people 
And then, what about modem Chinese poets P Do any of ns know of 
any? In my interooune with the Chinese I cannot recall a modem 
Chincae who was a poet It is ponble that t may have met one, and that 
he concealed his poetic gifts. (Laiqihler) Our lecturer tells us, bow- 
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mr» thai he knoira certaio Chmeae poeti It would be intexesting to 
know if they mic pubhshing their poemt. ead bow they would eomptre 
with the work of the older poets m our possession. 

Mr L. Y Chsn I ^onld like to join in congratuUting Mr Watey on 
hii vety learned paper and beautiful translations It is quite true that 
ibete are no epic poems m Chinese literature. This form of poetry has 
not been introduced in Chins, but 1 differ with your stalement. Sir, that 
Chinese poetty lacks imagination. (Applause } I could give you many 
instances to tht contrary, though not bom memory The last speaker’s 
remark that the present China is different from what China is in Chinese 
poetry may be true, but 1 may well retort that the England as represented 
in Shakespeare is very different hom the England of tcnlay (Laughter 
and cheers.) And Li Tai*po lived many hundred years ago^ but 
Shakespeare lived at a more recent penod Human nature has two states, 
the spiritual and the practical You can combine the two If you have 
the practical it does not necessarily follow that you are lacking in the 
*«pintual As for present-day Chinese poets, there are several famous ones 
in China 

Since the lecturer has raised the question whether Li Taipo or 
1 a Fu ih the greater poet, I wouM say that the Chinese of the present day 
consider Tu Fu to be the greater It strikes me as curious that European 
people who know something about Chinese poetry should prefer Li 1 ’ai po 
Perhaps very few people have heard of Tu Fu Certainly there is no 
translation of the most important of Tu Fu*s poems in the English 
language. In China every child who has studied poetry knows somcthiog 
about Tu Fu's poems Tu Fu is placed first by the Chinese because he 
IS the greatest national poet He expresses national feelings m a way 
that can be appreciated by everybody Li T'ai-po's poems deal chiefly 
with wine and womeo, love and sensual things, but Tu Fu s poems are 
full of men and women, elderly people and children, their joy, their 
anguish, the hardship of the soldier, and things of that sort In a word, 
lu Fu's poetry expresses what we ordinary men and women wish to 
express and cannot 

Mr G W ILLOUGHBY Mfade One or two observations occur to me in 
connection with the translation of this poetty into English Ihe two 
greatest reading publics are the Anglo-American and the Chinese. 1 he 
Anglo- American people have produced an enormous amount of pot try 
which they do not often quote, and the Chinese have produced an 
enormous amount of poetry which, according to experts, they quote a great 
deal Now, at the present moment that peculiar British shyness for 
quotiog poetry seems to have largely disapjieared m consequence of the 
wntmgs of ftMier poets. These poems have been written under condi- 
tions of great danger, difficulty, and discomfort, and tt seems to me that it 
would be a very good thing if poetry illustrating the thought of these men 
could be placed before the Anglo-Amencan public 

Tbe CHAiRSiaH proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Lecturer, 
which WM caiTKd by aalamatloa 
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PROHIBITION IN RUSSIA 
By Olga Novikoff 

Another dream of the Tsar Nicholas II which he re- 
alised and which the Bolsheviks ruthlessly suppressed was 
the abolition of alcohol (vodka), and this great reform was 
achieved with a stroke of the pen We must remember the 
circumstances of His Majesty’s heroic measure Russia was 
]ust embaiking upon the greatest war m her history, when all 
her financial resources had to be thrown into the balance. The 
income from the drink traffic had in the previous year reached 
a colossal sum And yet in the interests of the morality 
of his subjects the Tsar decided to make tbs great financial 
sacrifice Mr M Gnngmut, the patriotic editor of the 
Moscow Gasette^ was one of the pioneers of the monarchical 
and temperance movements m Russia In 1908, he announced 
his determination of struggling energetically against drunken- 
ness m our beloved land He wrote We must convince 
our Government of the absolute necessity of stopping this 
evil, and of finding better sources of revenue — sources more 
worthy of a great country Gnngmut was not only Kat- 
koff ’s friend and successor, but he worked energetically m the 
same direction with the greatest self-sacrifice When he was 
almost on his deathbed, his doctor ordered him complete rest 
and forbade all work The moment the door was closed and 
the doctor gone — “ I must go at once to the station,*’ he 
said, ** as I ^ve a very important meeting for Prohibition in 
one of the Provinces ” Off he went, made his thnllmg 
speech, returned home, and died a few days later Some- 
thing exceptional happened on his bunal His jioor coffin 
was followed by a crowd of some ten thousand people, and 
t^eir spontaneous gnef could not be mistaken 
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Dnnl^ was the canker that was undemunnig the whole fabnc 
of the State By his action the Tsar, hke another St George, 
kiDed the dragon that was eating at the vitals of his bebved 
subjects The temble evfl wrought m Russia by drunkenness 
has alwajrs been admitted, and has formed a subject for argu- 
ment ever since I can remember It was generally known 
that half of the convicts committed theu: crimes under the 
mfliience of this homble scourge Some of our officials, my 
son amongst them, I am haj^y to say, availed themselves of 
every opportunity to explam the danger of the drmk evil to 
the peasantry 

When the great reform of the Zemski Natchalnik (a local 
administrator resemblmg the English J P ) was mtroduced, 
my son m his maiden speech as Zemski Natchalnik said 

“ Let me tell you what I eicpect from yourselves I begin 
with your meetmgs You must admit that great disorders 
have taken place at these gatherings Were they not often 
accompanied by drinking^ What a quantity of land and 
prc^rty has been exchanged for vodka I I have now given 
strict orders — ^which I repeat to you here — ^that the smallest 
piece of land is not to be disposed of without the consent of 
your village judges and unless sanctioned by me You must 
keep well in mmd that a village meeting is not a conviviai 
gathenng of fnends, but is an adimmstrative assembly, where 
you have to perform a senous duty conferred upon you Had 
you always looked upon that duty m its proper bght, there 
would be no question of drunkenness at your meetings, nor 
could your village judges ever comi^am of not having the 
number of householders necessary for a legal meetmg 
How often have I seen druidieiiness at your mamage festivi- 
ties — people going to church under the mfluenoe of drink 
The yme haf^iens at Easter and other hdidays I appeal to 
your spintual Father to help me m re-educating you » and 1 
sbaH also be very happy, so far as the law allows me to do so, 
to support your good efiCotto whaKver my auttionty may be 
needed for their support 

Later m his spe^ he agm returoed to the same subject 
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After upbraidmg them for thesr lack of respect to the Church 
and to thar parents, he added 

** How many families are dnven to misery, how many crimes 
are committed, only through alcohol ^ Hsdf the prisons are 
filled with criminals — ^thanks to dnnk Now remember well 
to come to a vQIage meetmg or to a tnbunal in a state of 
intoxication is prohibited by law, and for this you may be 
severely pimished A new election of village judges has now 
to take place, and this new administration is subject to the 
control of your Zemski Natchalnik I have often heard people 
say ’ ‘ He IS a happy fellow now He may dnnk as much as 
he likes now that he is a judge ' ■ For myself, I confidently 
expect that with the new admimstration there will be neither 
drunkenness nor bribery Your new judges have to give an 
oath on the gospel It xs your duty to dect men who realize 
the importance of such an oath The title of a vdlage judge 
should command a respect of which every man ought to be 
proud I hope that we shall live together m harmony, and 
that you will help me m my difficult task Now let us thank 
God for granting us an Emperor so anxious to help us and to 
promote well-being Let us pray the Almighty to enl^hten 
us, and to guide us in our choice in the important duties we are 
now about to undertake 

A Te Deum followed my son’s speech, then the election of 
the village judges , and the assemblage of peasants, thus ren- 
dered serious and thoughtful, presented an impressive scene 
It was satisfactory to see with what mtense mterest the 
peasants followed these words of sober advice 

This IS only one of the numerous instances of the efforts 
made throughout Russia to combat the evils of drunkenness 
And the Tsar, by his action at the commencement of the war, 
interpreted the feelings of all the best minds throughout the 
country 

In this cminection I had a very striking experience one even- 
ing, d nvin g from the Zar^oe Selo station in Petrograd 
to my hotd some distance away Although it was Ac summer 
reason, the weather randnded one of October or November, 
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It wa3 coM, rauung, and windy Under such circumstances 
one naturally begins dreaming of personal comfort, a warm 
room and a cup of hot tea One becomes prosaic It seemed 
to me as though my dnve would never come to an end Sud* 
denly I heard a voice, “ Madame,” asked my young 
driver, ** are you a Russian 

*’Yes," I answered, ‘'thank God I am a Russian t" 

A few minutes later I heard the same voice say “ Madame, 
are you a Greek Orthodox?’* 

I naturally repeated again the same "Yes, thank God I 
am a Greek Orthodox*’* But my dnver seemed to be 
inquisitive 

And do you often see the Tsar ? ' * asked the boy 
' * No, unfortunately very seldom, ’ ’ answered I But I was 
puzzled to know the cause of all these questions 

" TeB me," 1 asked, "why do you want to know all these 
things ?" 

‘ ‘ Well, I thought that perhaps I could beg you to intercede 
on our behalf, when you see His Majesty The fact is that 1 
have been brought up at Mr Serge Ratchinsky’s school as a 
teetotaler May God bless him for the good he has done to 
the children *’ 

Ever since that day my young cabman’s unpretentious con- 
versation has been retained m my memory Besides, a 
strange circtimstance resulted from it Mr Serge Ratchinsky 
was one of my best fnends I had not met one of his pupfls 
before, who are aB devoted to him and to bis teaching, and 
are moreover teetotalers 

It 18 fdeasant to see sometimes good work actuaOy bearing 
good frmt, and to realize that all our efforts are not m vain , 
for it had become evident even to the most casual observer 
that, msobnety was positively an obstinate evd of great 
magnitude 

And nideed» this measure of Prohibition, in order to be 
accepted by the wfairfe of Russia, could ofdy be carried out, 
especially in so short a tme, when prodaimed by the highest 
Power in the land If only the Tsar could come to our 
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rescue \ ^as the constant hope of all Russians who saw the 
extent of the liquor evil , and the Imperial stroke of the pen in 
Russia sometimes corrected evils wi^ admirable rapidity 

There is no doubt now that liquor monopoly as administered 
by M Witte had gnevoudy aggravated the evil He had 
not shrunk from tempting the poor people in every way 
possible. He introduced the diabolical habit everywhere of 
selling the alcohol in small as well as m large bottles at a con- 
veniently low pnce Thus, any beggar or any child almost 
could buy one of these bottles and put it m his pocket , and 
the fact that the Germans relied on M Witte's demoralizing 
measure is proved in this way as soon as they occupied the 
Polish provmces in Russia, one of their first steps was not 
only to reopen all the alcohol shops, but to add greatly to 
their number 

If any doubt still exists about the Tsar's truly heroic 
measure, and the mevitable but perfectly authentic result of 
the Imperial signature, it will be finally dispelled by the follow- 
ing considerations A well-known worker m the temperance 
cause, Mr D Tchdyshov, writing mThe Messenger of Tem- 
perance {Vtestmk Tresvostiff stated that, before the Tsar’s 
suppression of vodka was brought mto force m 1914, over 
one nuflion working-men m the best years of their manhood 
annually drank themselves to death m public-houses, that 
many thousands of alcoholic sufferers filled the hospitals , that 
many pubhcans allowed peasants to dnnk away all their sub- 
stance to buy vodka Numbers of children under the age o\ 
five years died from the want of natural nourishment, and as 
the result of having parents addicted to alcohol In the 
general hospital of the town of Yaroslav, out of a total of 
3,014 patients, not less than 908 men and 34 women were 
adnutt^ for complaints which were inherited in each case from 
a drunken father Such analagous statistical figures, as 
stated by Baron Heykmg in his important book Problems 
Confronting Russia,” show to what extent this moral evil 
was sappii^ away Russia's vital strength 

But M Tchdyshov went even further m imploring His 
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Majesty to help the cause of temperaoce, and he was earned 
away by his feehi^ to such an extent that he sank dom oa 
his knees before him This lu^pened not very bng before the 
dedarahon of the war, and the sudden abohtion of liquor, as 
weO as the shutting down erf all means of obtaining it, weie 
decreed by the Emperor throughout Russia — avil, military, 
and naval 

It IS not difficult to v eri fy aB these facts I must, however, 
say that there were some people who were ready to grumble at 
:»uch drastic measures They had, however, no power to 
oppose the good on which the Emperor had set his heart 
When Russia and her good qualities are discussed, I sonie- 
times hear speeches and read in many most tedious books great 
mistdies and horrors attributed to Russia Naturally there is 
no country on earth where no mistakes ever happen , and 
Russia 16 no exception Let people be pleased with me when 
I say No doubt Russia also has made many mistakes, but 
surely nobody can deny that real Russians, devoted to her 
Church and her people, managed m spite of all to make their 
country Hdy, Great, and Powerful, in spile e\en of human 
fallibility Yes, Holy Russia has nothing to do with the 
present diabolical Bolshevtk administration There is no 
horror, no blasphemy, which the present usurpers have not 
introduced. They have established a real Inferno Yes, 
indeed, " Lasciate ogai speranza, voi chi entrate qui " 

Those who woiild dare to go now to Russia m the reign of 
the Berfsheviks will mvoluntarily recall Dante’s words Such 
quotations, however, show that peojde sometimes lose all 
hope, which they have no right to do, and aO faith m divine 
compassion 

With God’s hdp the presait Inferno will be dosed, and real 
Russia reausaWe somier or later Pediaps even sooner than 
later 



THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE IN 
LONDON 

By Barom a Heykimg 

(JForwurly Russian Consul- Gtneral m London) 

Ik a time of cosmopolitan dieamt, socialistic exaggerations and the 
decompositioii of the stnicture of the avihzed world» it is refxesbing 
to find tbati alter all, the point of view of national consolidation — which 
in the history of the past was the mainspnng of State and Society 
— has not altogether been lost The regeneration of Russia depends 
chiefly on the possibility of reinvigorating in the heart of well intentioned 
Russian atuens, those State-buildmg and State-preserving qualities which, 
in the turmoil of revolution, were eclipsed by destrucUve and centrifugal 
dements. 

Some am months ago, Russian patriots desirous of delivenng their 
country from the abyss of revolutionary chaos, Bolshevist decomposition, 
and international disintegration, resolved to raise the banner of national 
self-consciousness and promote national existence. They thereupon 
formed an association which was styled the Russian National Committee 
ID London, built up on the same lines as many similar sooeties in other 
towns. Since its inauguration it has grown considerably in membership^ 
proving thereby that it supplied a long felt need ui bnnging together 
Russians earnestly desirous of asnstuig m the reconstruction of their 
country 

It may be of interest to know on what Imes this Association moves and 
what It has so far accompbshed , more especially so, as from ahen cosmo* 
politan quarters an attempt has been made to cast ndicule on this venture 
^which surely merits the support of every Russian patriot, irrespective of 
puty, rehgious persuasion and racial ongm, for the reason that it represents 
the fundamental idea of the Russum State as a unit in the life of nations. 

A nation may be composed of difieient races, of behcvcis m diflerent 
KligiODf, of different Semstvos, Co-opexative Societies, Cossack com- 
munitiea and every kind of unit clatmu^ local self government, but national 
pohliad unity can and shoiuld be firmly mainuined. As a matter of fact, 
autonomous provincial evolution, and the liberty to develop according to 
persuanoo, histone tradition, and local custom, by no means oontzadict 
the iq^oilding of Internationa! personality The Russuui Natiotial Com- 
aittes^ thexefoie; believe m avtc, racial and leltgious freedom, but, 
desinng diit Russia should again become a great nation, the Committee 
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tufo ifoi md y from co8iDOp(riitaiitttn» wbicltt under die gaite of hberalit>f 
lit m reahtyp negative end destmccivet as has been abundantly proved by 
its most Vinilent exponent, Botehevtsm ! 

Tbeie may be vancnia pobtical noatnims Cor makti^ people happy* but 
every country must remain true to the cause to which it owes its existence. 
In Ruasn* this i5> undoubttdly religion The peasantry* who form no 
less than 85 per cent of the total population, are called Krestiane— viz., 
** Ooss-bearm.” From the time when Russu was Chnstianued by 
Vladimir, the Governor of Kicff, the keynote of Russian national life has 
always been religious belief, which became a construcuve force for the 
State. Even if State and religion should be quite mdependent of each 
other m Riissu^ the hi&tonc cause of national existence cannot be ignored, 
just as a son cannot deny his parents Before ever Bolshevist decomposi 
siuon had set in, speakers used to address their audience as " Pravoslavny 
narod*** — Right'believing people. Religion is Russia's life>nerve, a 
(ondiho tuu qua man, and anything acting counter to that is working for 
the destruction of the country > The Russian National Committee is, 
therefore^ stnctly opposed to Atheism and desires to uphold the Christian 
religion 

A thud point which cannot be overlooked in Russian national self* 
ooDscjousness rs the Slavonic, ethnographical, numencal majority The 
Slavonic element should, therefore, according to democratic pnnaples, be 
in a posiiKMi to be the deciding factor m the State Here, again, is 
homage paid to the histone past, and the very forces which have created 
Russia The fundamental foct, that the Slavonic genius has made the 
oonntry, cannot be disregarded Aliens may enjoy full equality of ngbts 
with alt Russians citizens, m alt walks of lifo^ but they must have the 
pokucal tact to recognue that the house in which they live was not built 
by theniKlves. There are, m many towns of England, so called “free- 
men ” — VIZ , the descendants of those who were the founders and ongtnal 
inhabitants of the town They are rightly looked upon as the mainstay 
of the towa The Russian Slavs are m exactly such a position m Russia* 
and to them it may be sa>d, “ Honour to whom honour is due " 

This necessary and natural appreciation of the State building elements 
of Slavonism and the Russian Greek Orthodox religion, does not, of 
oomse, impede the combination of people of different race and religion 
m the fold of the Russian National Committee. As a matter of fret, they 
are tbere^ and even the Council of the Committee is composed of men 
diffem^ m racial and rei^ious point of view, just as the country is 
composed of a variety of races. 

The ^Frognuniiic of the Russian National Committee may thus be 
summed op Local selTgoveminent , Individual freedom and equality. 
National unity This programme may be tried and tested by the meaiuie 
of Democracy, Sdf-detennmation, and Reaction. 

Equal cbancea for all, as far as it is humanly possible; spelts Demeerm^ 

Homofutev up to the kmits of what is compatible with the national 
exMtenoe of the State; is the right kind of SdfdeUrmwaiwn 
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An uncompromtsiDg opposition to a return to the pre-cevolutioDaiy 
li^mc rmUs out RtadwH 

A further feature charactenztng the Russian National Connnittee is its 
perfect unitf with Admiral Koltchak and hts valiant generals, who stnre 
with untinng energy to wrest Russia from the clutches of Terrorism No 
sound State or society can rely on Terrorism Admiral Koltchak wants to 
establish freedom and the possibihty of Russia being able to express her 
will, without restraint and compulsion, through the medium of a Russian 
National Constituent Assembly 

The Committee’s prc^mme of activity 1$ pohtical and social To the 
former belong resolutions, made public in the press, intercourse with 
societies of the same nature, and, in general, the widest possible propa 
ganda for promoting such polittcal aims Socially, the Committee is 
active in many ways It is a centre for Russians, affording invaluable 
opportunity for social intercouTse At Headquarters, x8, Queen's Gate 
Place, S W 7, addresses and lectures and all sorts of eutertaiDinenta aiw 
held Guests may be introduced by members in the usual way observed 
in clubs. A hbrary of Russian literature provides for the needs of 
studious people Practical advice upon any subject is given, and even 
expert assistance m matters of jonspnidence is provided 

Another form of assistance has been the entertammg and piloting 
through London of many hundreds of Russian officers who have been 
released from internment in Germany and have come to England to be 
sent from this country to the different fighting fronts in Russia This 
work has cost a considerable amount of money, which was generously 
contributed by some of the Committee members 

The Committee also compnses a speaal section for chantaUe work 
It » taking a hand ui the forming of a Russian Parish m London, and m 
transforming the previoos chapel of the Russian Embassy into a pansb 
dhurch 

Anything Russian, every Russian interest, may form the object of the 
solicitude of the Rvssuui National Committee Its scope, alas \ is limited 
by the means available, which are insufficient for the work in hand 
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**A FAIB HBABING AKD KO FATOOB’* 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC TO-DAY 

Czkcho-Slova.ii Press Bureau, 

9, GrOSVRHOR PLACEf SW 1 
Jmru t8, 1919 

Ta tMe Editor^ The Aszatjc Review 

After eight months of existence the Cxecbo-Sk>vak R^blic u to-day 
ftiiiiy well coiMohdated. Thoi^h there is a lively discussion as regards the 
domestic policy, there are no internal troubles. When we remember that 
aH mind Csecho^ovahia » anarchy and chaos, and, moreover, a serious 
food shortage in Bobemta, then we can fully realize the difficulties which 
the Czecho-Slovaks have to face 

It was not an easy task to build up and consolidate this statei idiich 
some three centuries ago lost its independence History has hardly a 
precedent of a state bemg created and oonstitated under such unlavour* 
able oooditioDS as was the case wxth the Czedip^lovak Republic. At 
the moment of the breakdown of Austria Hungary, political, administra- 
tive, and economic difficulties appealed to be almost insurmountable. 
The Czecho-Slovaks* lands have been plundered by Germans and Magyars 
almost in the same way as Belgium, Serbia, or Northern France Purely 
Csecb temtonei were occupied by Germans and Magyar soldim All- 
important places m the civil servtoe and admintstntioo were also occupied 
by Germans and Magyars, so that the proldem of introduang Czedi 
administration was very difficult All other states which were constituted 
on the plan of Austna^HungRry have bad some assistance of tbeir com- 
patriots in the nmghbounng states, but the Czecho-Slovaks, being siir- 
looiidcd by Germans and Magyars, have had to rely on themselves. 

If, m 9ite of all these difficultiei^ the Czecho-Slovaks have succeeded 
m erectmg and consolidating their state, it is a positive proof that the 
whole naticm was mspued by the will 10 maintain and ensure the xecon- 
querai fteedom and independence And ever unce theur constitation as 
■n mdepeodeat state, the Czecho-Slovaks have given many prooft of thew 
•tmesmanlike abtbties and capacity to bve an independent national life 
All Csecb parties, toduding the Social Demoemts, have fully zcahied the 
necessity of oo-opeiation in the dangerous period of transitioa. No doubt 
the dernooBtic apvtt of the Csedi natronal partiei coatrttnited giraalily to 
the msimeimnoe of mtcml aocU 

The piactkal commosk tense and tolenmce of the CaeCbo-SlovakpolitKal 
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leaders liti manifested itself in the constitation of the National Assembly, 
wbtcb on November 14, 1918, met in Prague They have realized tte 
diflScolties which general electioQS m the unsettled state oC affant after 
AHStna’h collapse would cause, and therefore they agreed upon the 
nominatiOD of re^nesentatives of all political parties, including the Slovaks 
Thus of 260 members of the Assembly, the Agramn Party nominated 
54 deputies, the Social Democratic Party 50, the State Right Democracy 44, 
the Socialist Party aS, and the Progressive Party 6 

The foreign, as well as the internal, policy of the Czecho Slovak State 
was outlined m President Masazyk’s message, deltvered the second day 
after his arrival m Prague at the end of last year The Czechoslovak 
Repubhc will lemain faithful to the Allies to the very end, it will live m 
friendship with its neighbounog states, and will attempt to achieve an 
economic cooperation and defensive orgaiuaation between the Slav State 
extending from the Baltic to Che Adriatic — s e , between the Poles, Czecho 
Slovaks, Koomanians, and the Southern Slavs Should this oo operation 
be established, then the German plans of conquests towards the East will 
be defeated for ever 

In us internal policy the Czechoslovak Republic is pursuing a thoroughly 
Democratic line, guaranteeing complete freedom to all citiaens There 
was no question more urgent and more important in Czecbo-Slovakia than 
the expropnation of the great landowners, who were of Genaan ongin, and 
who received their lands from the Habsburgs for services rendered to them 
during the Czech revolution in 1620 Since then the Czech nation was 
practically deprived of land, and the Czech peasants had to toil on the 
land of the Habsbuig conquerera and German feudals who came with 
Ferdinand 11 to Bohemia. But as soon as the Czecho Slovaks had 
thrown off Ihe Habsburg and German domination, it became clear to 
everyone that this unlawfully seized land must again become the property 
of the nation Thus on April 16, the Czecho-Slovak National Assembly, 
after a labonous preparation, unanimously passed a Bill by which all 
landed estates having over 150 hectares (about 370 acres) of tillable land, 
or more than 250 hectares (about 618 acres) in all, adding 100 hectares 
for forests; become the property of the State Through this Bill the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic acquired about 17,000 square miles of land, being 
twice as huge as the size of Moravia 

The financial situation of the Czecho Slovak Republic was revealed on 
i3i when the Czecho-Slovak Munster of Finance, Dr Ra^, pre- 
sented his budget to the Czecho-Slovak National Assembly, which was 
accompanied by a detailed 

The Czecho-Slovak Repubhc, though fadonging to the Yictonoas Alhes, 
suffered enofmously under all measnies taken against former Austna- 
Huugity Under the pressure of blockade the Czecho-Slovak mdustnes 
were d^ved of aU saw mateml, and oonsequeutly were at a standsnU. 
The prosperous agncuitmal tudnstnes; such as dutillenes, Iwewenes, etc,, 
suffered alw owhy to the fact that potato crops and barley were required 
for the populaittoii. Aa the financial s yste m is based on taxes on beer and 
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Ouf cootnbutad in ■ great roeanite to the reduction of the State 
tncomes. 

Nevertbeleei the ordinary budget of the Ceecho-Slorak Republic as pte- 
eented by Dr Rafiin u not paeeive, but ehowi a considerable surplus. 
Thus the ordinary expenses amouoted to 9,1x5 Qiillion crowns, while the 
ordinary incomes were 3.306 crowns, so that there is a surplus oftSi 
tnilhon crowns. By this one can judge the financial stability of the 
Republic when the situation becomes normal Even if the ordinary 
expenses wiU in future augment, they will be covered by larger incomes 
ahtch will be denved from taxes on beer, wme, alcohol, etc 
*rbc cxtnovdtnary budget is, of course, passive, as the Czechoslovak 
Republic IS still in a state of war In Sib^ia there ate 70,000 men, and 
the uncertainty of the situation in Hungary obliges the Republic to keep 
300,000 men under arms, while in peace time only 60,000 would be 
suflficient. This makes 462 million crowns of extraordinary expenses 
Besides that we must count 1,150 million crowns to give assistance to 
the families of mobilized and demoMized soldiers , and the out-of work 
donations amount to 216 million crowns. Moreover it was necessary to 
reduce the paces of imported foodstuffs so as to make them compatible 
with general incomes of the population This contribution amounted to 
920 million crowns, and the war bonus to the State employees and 
soldiers and officers makes 865 imlhon crowns 
The railways, which in the greatest part belong to the State, have been 
durmg the war depnved of most of their rolling stock, so that they show 
a deficit of 600 million crowns, which, of course, is only temponuy 
Thus the total extraordinary expenses amount to 3,629 million crowns, and 
if we reckon also the surplus of the ordinary budget, 3,143 million crowns 
The Government does not intend to cover this deficit only by a loan, 
but It proposes to submit to the National Assembly a new financial by 
which a third of the extraordinary expenses would be covered by new taxes, 
which, of course, will be only temporary, relating to the war measures 
These new taxes, it is calculated, will bring the Government 1,250 milhon 
crowns The remaimng 1,893 tnilhon crowns of the total deficit of the 
extraordinary war budget will be covered by a loan 

From the ix^§i of Dr Raifn it was clear that the Czccho-Slovak 
Republic was capable of supporting its extraordinary expenses. When the 
financial situation, which is already now a favourable one, becomes stable a 
new economic life will be started 

\ours faithfully, 

Aixxandsr BRok 


The fact that a Social Democrat, M Tusar, has become the bead of 
the new Caecho-Slovak Goverament gave nse to some suspiaont that the 
Czechoslovak Repul^ic is on the path towards Bolshevum* i would like, 
tberefine, to eiqiUiii the reasons which led to the change of the Caccho* 
Slovak Govenuneot, and emphasize the tet that die Cseeh Sociai Demo- 
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cncf does not rq;>resettt a negative bat a creative fence in Czech 
pobtica. 

The change in the Govemment became necessarjr after the recent 
muntctpal elections m Bohemia, which gave a great success to both the 
Socialist and Social Democratic parties. The late Government of 
Dr Kiam^f included representatives of all parties. That was a necessity 
in the hist days of the national revolution But as the Republic became 
consolidated and the pnnapal work of the Peace Conference concluded, 
and the frontiers of the new Czecho-Slovak Republic settled, a change m 
the Government became imperative in order to adapt the Government to 
the true political conditicms of the Republic 

The new Government of M Tusar does not represent a purely Socialist 
Cabinet It is a Coalition Government, m which the Agrarians are also 
represented, besides officials belonging to no patty The Czecho-Slovak 
well known rexoluttonary Foreign Minister, Dr E Bend^, remains in 
charge of foreign affairs 1 his is a proof that the foreign policy of the 
new Cabinet will be as decidedly pro-Ally as was that of Dr Kiamaf 
/itfy 7, 1919 Alexander Broz 


NOTE ON DR POLLENS “W\Y OL f IN INDIA” 

(in Astatic Revuw for July, p 313) 

When Dr Pollen suggests that the whole of India should be placed 
under vanous Indian Rajahs, has he forgotten the outcry there was m 
Berar m 1880-83, when it was proposed to hand the whole province 
back to the Ni^am? 1 know no hing of Berar m)self, but a friend of 
nune who spent the greater pirt of his service in the most intimate 
relations with the people of that province, tells me there was no mistake 
about the feeling aroused J B Pennington 


A “WAY OUT ’ FOR THE PUNTAB 

The Montagu Chelmsford scheme for Indian reform set out that one of 
Us chief purposes was to arouse and challenge opinion It was not, on its 
own showing, intended to be a cut-and dned phin But it was an attempt 
to answer the difficult question as to how the greai continent of India 
could be brought more in line with the present world movement for self* 
government 

The Report asked for criticism — and it certainly got it And amid the 
conflicting voices which at once arose — approving, disapproving^amid the 
warnmgs of experience, the threats of extremists, and the fears of those 
who fear all change, it is difficult even for people who themselves know 
something of the country to feel their way towards a satisfactory solution 

The Indian deputations at present m this country, although they are 
nearly all drawn from one section of the commumty, the small but power 
fttl section of Europeanized Indians, even they can only agree on one 
point And that very point — the inclusion of some qualified women in the 
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new Indian electontea'-^ just one that Anglo-Indiin offioala «m| Bngtiab 
ftatesmeo aie least hkdy to grant ! 

But d we liaten agam to tba manymcea, we ahaU end by haanng one 
iccwTCDt note. Reactionary and extrenitst« and wise people m betweenr 
all agree that it is the man, not the system, that chiefly mattera in the 
East, whedier he be a Ruling Prince or a President, it is the individua] 
that coQotsL 

For this leason more attentian should be given to the scheme put 
forward by Dr PoUen m his article ** A Way Out ta India,” which appeared 
rathe July isMie of this Renew It is a plea for direct self-governineat by 
handing over more temtory to the Indtan Princes (who already hold one* 
thud of Indw), and, where suitable, fbr reconstitotiiig former Indian 
States 

The whole success of such a plan would depend on the Princes 
themselves. 

In the case of the Punjab there would appear to be just the man 
the occasioD requires , that is, a Prince who could combine the modem 
methods of constitutional goverament, now possible in India, with the 
necessary bnks with the country's past H H Pnnce Fredenck Duleep 
Singb 18 the eldest surviving gmndren of Ranjjt Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjab, the great hero of the Sikhs At the same time he ts a notable 
English country squire, with all that implies of love of liberty and know 
ledge of the management of men. His cucumstances are those of the 
dais from which oiir AogiO'lndian Governors are drawn His care of bis 
estate, and his marked taste for fine old buddings and beautiful gardens, 
could not fail to impress anyone who visited bis former home at Old 
Buckenham Hall or his present Norfolk restdence, while bis Indian 
foehrg for tradition finds expression in his exceptional interest in, and 
knowledge of, Kogbsh archafiology lo all its brakes It is just such 
a man, who can understand bodi peoples, who combines the qualities 
needed by an Indian ruler in this transitional period. 

And though few Engtstfanien can be got to admit that any part of idiat 
II DOW Bnbdi India might be successfully released, no ooe^ Bngluh or 
Indian, will deny that, given the right ruler, an Indian State is after all 
the shortest cut to Itidtan Home Rule V, 
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[Id new of the very great field for arctueological research which has 
b.en opened up by the result of the late war, it is proposed to give our 
readers at regular intervals notes and inforoiation especially cootnbuted ] 

** 7 ^ fipporfHmhes before archaelogy are nffw very great kenzoa 
ts very bright In the course ef the next year or tm, not only should work 
be renewed tn Kgypt under conditions at least as favourable as before^ but in 
Palestine^ %n Syna^ in Mesopotamtat if should have prospects such as tl has 
never had tn the past ” — Str P G Kenyon^ K CJ 9 , tn hts Presidential 
Address to the British Academy^ July 1919 

I 

BRITISH ARCH.^:OLOGY IN EGYPT 

A Retrospect and a Forecast 

With the termination of the war Oriental archaeology has 
emerged from its enforced hibernation Political exigencies 
have made field-work impossible for four years, and at home 
the ranks of students and professors have been thinned by 
the demands of national service. Immediately on the 
cessation of hostilities, it being once more possible to 
resume work, no time was lost in re-marshalling the 
intellectual army whose energies had for so long been 
otherwise directed, and the recent congress of Orientalists 
held in London under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has shown how zealous is the learned world to 
rebume its proper studies 

Before the war the eyes of all persons interested in 
ancient civilization were directed especially to Egypt, 
which was then yielding so many marvellous discovenes 
under the hands of the various learned bodies who are 
authorized to carry out scientific excavations there The 
recovery of the language and literature is enabling us to 
make a more and more complete reconstruction of the 
marvellous and subtle religious and social culture oi the 

VOL. XV as 
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ancient inhabitants of the Nile Valley^ a culture which far 
surpassed that of all contemporaries, and whose influence 
can now be demonstrably traced literally all round the 
world 

The wonderful treasures of Egypt have suffered much 
from vandalism, art collectors, and adventurers of all 
kinds, and the vast amount of illicit and unscientific digging, 
practised during the last generations, has lost to postenty 
an immense quantity of valuable matenaL Ill-equipped 
expeditions under untrained supervision, earned out 
ostensibly for scientific purposes, really did far more harm 
than good, and to stay this slipshod exploitation and to 
develop a more organized and worthy method was the aim 
which Miss Amelia B Edwards bad in view when through 
her tireless efforts the Egypt Exploration Fund was founded 
m 2882 to represent this country's effort towards a better 
state of things. The Fund was the first Society formed m 
this or any other country to undertake the scientific explora- 
tion and preservation of Egyptian monuments upon proper 
archseological lines The Society thus formed set a standard 
which It has ever since rigorously maintained, and, as far as 
Its opportunities and finances would allow, has been satisfied 
with nothing less than the best, alike in staff, methods, and 
publications In support of this statement one has only to 
refer to the many able archaeologists who have earned out 
the excavations — Professors Naville, Flinders Petne, and 
Ernest Gardner, to name but three. As regards methods, 
the constant practice has been to work out completely every 
site entrusted to it, and as to publications, the long senes of 
over seventy stately memoirs with their innumerable plates 
may tell its own tale. 

Excavations were begun in the Delta country, important 
for Its Biblical association of Pithom, Goshen, and other 
sites. It was dunng these early years that Professor 
Petne discovered the long-lost site of the Grxco-Egyptian 
city of Naukratis, and excavated the ruins of Tanis, 
bringuig to I%fat amongst other and laiger monuments an 
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extensive senes of documents wntten upon papyrus Bubastis 
was likewise explored with important results 

It IS impossible in so small a compass even to enumerate 
the sites excavated and the wonderful discoveries yielded 
by each of thenii but mention must be made of the 
excavations, begun in 1&94, and lasting for more than 
ten years, on the great eighteenth! dynasty temple at Deir 
el-Bahan This hnc and imposing structure was welhntgh 
buried in ddbris of the sands and (alls from the cliffs at the 
foot of which the building stands The temple had been 
partly uncovered by former excavators, but under the 
direction of Professor Naville, on behalf of the Fund, 
the entire site was cleared, much damage repaired, and the 
great senes of scenes and inscnptions published in six folio 
volumes with upwards of 1 74 plates In the course of the 
work another temple adjoining the site was discovered — a far 
older one, built by one of the Kings of the eleventh dynasty 
This temple has likewise been fully explored and published, 
and travellers in Egypt can now visit for the first time after 
many centuries two of the finest structures produced in the 
greatest days of the country’s history, in their full extents 

The ancient city of Abydos has been worked for many 
seasons, and has yielded up the tombs of the earliest 
dynasties, the very beginnings of histone Egypt, besides 
innumerable remains of later ages 

Besides the opening up of fresh ground, another important 
work has been activdy earned on — ^namdy, the copying of 
the scenes and inscriptions on many monuments already 
above ground and fast perishing or threatening to disappear 
A separate branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund — ^the 
Archaeological Survey — ^has devoted its energies to this end, 
and has published m twenty^four volumes the extensive and 
mteresting rock-cut tombs of Beni Hasan, El Bersheh, 
Deir el Gebrawi, El Amama, Shekh Said, Thebes, and 
Mcir, and also the distinctive and peculiar Nubian remains 
of Merbe. 

Befere dosing this review of past activities, mention 
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must 1>e made of the great work so well known to classical 
scholars — the discovery and publishing of the Crseco-Rotnan 
papyn from the Fayyom The towns of Oxyrhynchus and 
Hibeh have yielded a vast hoard of documents which have 
been steadily studied and published for the Fund by 
Professors Grenfell and Hunt of Oxford Under their 
skilful hands classical fragments, lost gospels, and a host of 
mtscellaneous literature, have been recovered, and there is 
still matenal enough in hand to fill many volumes 

In addition to field-work, and the memoirs connected 
with It, the Fund publishes a quarterly journal of Egyptian 
archaeology, and holds courses of lectures from time to time. 

So much by way of retrospect, and now a word of 
forecast. The logical outcome of this prolonged and 
useful work is the formation of a worthy British Institute 
of Archaeology in Egypt, since the country is now a British 
Protectorate The Egypt Exploration Fund, although a 
private bod), depending entirely on voluntary subscriptions, 
has throughout fulfilled the functions of a public service, 
and has presented the whole of its antiquities to public 
collections The lack of Government support has long been 
a serious handicap to science, for though the State grants 
subsidies to British schools in Athens and in Rome, its 
indifference to Egyptian archaeology is conspicuous when 
we look upon the institutions of other countries in Egypt 
The British Academy has invited delegates of various 
scientific bodies to serve on a committee which is to 
deliberate on the archaeology of the Near East, and com- 
municate its findings to the Government The Egypt 
Exploration Fund, as one of the bodies concerned, has 
appointed two del^iaces for this purpose, and perhaps some 
belated hopes may be fulfilled in the distant future, although 
at the moment the Government has made a negative reply* 
In the meantime, however, all efforts are being renewed 
to cany on as before the work which recent events have 
made a national and patriotic duty* 

Warren R. Dawsoh* 



THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN EGYPT 


The earlier researches that were carried on a century ago 
opened the public mind to the ideas of a great past m 
Oriental lands which was dimly seen to be far longer and 
ncher in its results than had been at all supposed 

In place of the accounts which had come down in Jewish 
and Homeric literature being exaggerated, as many thought 
in iheir ignorance, it is now realized that the manuscript 
history showed but a fringe of the powerful civilizations 
that had filled the world’s stage 

The first workers m the new fields had unfortunately no 
experience, and an incomplete idea of how much ne^ed 
to be observed Each decade has seen a higher standard 
for the scientific recording of detail for future study When 
Greek vases were smashed if not painted, when Schliemann 
cut away the most important part of Troy in vague trench- 
ing, when nothing was saved but inscriptions or tablets, 
excavating was more destructive than constructive The 
first requisite for preserving the history of the past is an 
adequate training in the whole range of the interests which 
need to be observed 

For the training of students in such work a basts was 
formed in 1892, which has since expanded into the British 
School of Archaeology m Egypt, now in the fourteenth year 
A regular training course has been framed at University 
College, London, where students can prepare themselves m 
the language, history, crafts, dating of objects, history of 
ait, ethnography, and geology of Egypt In this field the 
work of the students leads them through the practical details 
of the management of workmen, and Uien understanding of 
sites, without which more is lost than found , also the fac* 
simile copying and planning of monuments, and the pre- 
servation of objects found, which needs special precautions. 
Such students pass on in a few years to Government In- 
spectorships, or to independent work on other bases 

The prince of this course of work has been published 
usually in two annual volumes, given to the subscribers, or 
someumes one larger volume. Every object of the least 
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importance has been niustiated, some volumes with mzny 
coloured plates All the oUects found are placed in public 
museums, half go to the Cairo Museum, and others to 
Great Bntain, Amenca, Australia, and other lands. 

The Astatic connections with Egypt have received special 
attention From the earliest work of these students it 
became evident that the second of the two prehistoric avi- 
lisations of Egypt bad been introduced from the East. 
Pottery probably of Synan ongin has been found of the 
first dynasty. The close of the pyramid age in Egypt was 
brought about by a Syro-Eupbratean people, prot^bly of 
Amorite stock, who Imt behind them many examples of 
their work found in our excavations, the most complete 
senes of their button-badges ts at University College. On 
the main Synan invasion by the Hyksos much light has been 
thrown in the discovery of the great fortress with sloping 
glacis at Zell el Yefaudiyeh, which is clearly not Egy|:^an, 
and IS dated by Hyksos graves within and around it This 
site — probably that of Avans — gave also the black decorated 
pottery of this age, which was brought in by the Hyksos 
from Syria. A similar large fortress with glacis we also 
found around the early temple site of Heliopolis, so that 
we can now recognize a t>pe of defence of these people, 
who as being nomads trusted to throwing up a vast zareba 
entirely suit^ to archery fighting 

The connections of Asia and Europe under the Persian 
Empire have been illustrated by the Persian seahngs and 
the Aramaic labels for goods sent from Syria to the palace 
at Memphis. An entirely new light on the cosmopolitan 
nature of the Memphite trade has been given by the long 
senes of modelled heads of foreigners dating from the 
Persian period. The portraits of the Great King, the 
Persian cavalry officer, the Scythian horseman, the Indian 
girls and traders, the Jewish merchants, the Kurds, and 
more than all the Sumenan man of commerce from Babylon, 
were discovered in the foreign quarter of Memphis, b^ide 
many other Asiatic types not yet identified. 

Radier later was the Jewish settlement of the eastern 
Delta. The foundations of the temple of Ontas were found, 
on the top an aitificud hill, piled up to resemble die 
temfJe hill of Jenisaiem. Cove^ by this mouitd ate a 
gmt number of the potteiy ovens used m a natmi^ 
Passover feast at the faundii^ of die new Jerusalem in 
Egypt The oemtinued influence of Persia is seen m the 
glazing factory of the first century at Memphis, wfaeremudi 
^ the design ts evideiidy Eastern. Probabty /Uigustus 
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brought in a body of Persians — always foremost in glazed 
work — to run a factory in his new province. The Arab 
penod has not been neglected wherever documents and 
other remains have come to light. 

Another part of the relations of countries is shown by the 
extension of the use of toots and weapons from one land to 
another This has been dealt with comprehensively, in a 
volume published while the war has stopped excavation, 
with aixmt three thousand figures of Egyptian, Oriental, 
and European implements. 

The importations into Egypt compnse the scalloped axe 
from Syria, the toggle-pm from the Caspian region, the 
fulchion from Mesopotamia, the hoe from Cyprus, and the 
triangular arrow-head from Scythia The subject is as yet 
only being opened up, and much more remains to be 
observed and collected in the future as to the spread of the 
arts and manufactures from Asia. A marked difference is 
the Asiatic casting of implements in closed moulds with 
relief lines, in place of the Egyptian and European casting 
in open moulds, with incised design In all periods the 
work of the British school has enlai^ed the view of the 
Asiatic influences and connections with £g>pt 

The history of Egyptian civilization and its connection 
with the west has not been neglected The work at 
Naqadeh laid a broad foundation for the study of prehistoric 
Egypt By the abundance of pottery and objects found in 
graves, and recorded as groups, it became possible to dis* 
entangle and put m order the sequence of remains of the two 
long periods of civilization before tbe first dynasty In no 
other country have the prehistoric ages been $0 exactly dis- 
criminated and arranged The junction of those times with 
the histone has been fullyexplor^ at the cemetry of Tarkhan, 
where over two thousand graves were cleared The names 
of some of the earliest kings were found, and the change of 
stature to the incoming dynastic race has been proved. 
This appears to have been the cemetery of the temporaiy 
capital before the foundations of Memphis by Mendt A 
cunous class of religious offering is that of the soul houses 
of pottery which were placed by the graves m the ninth and 
eleventh dynasties. A long series of these were found at 
Rifeh, lUuscrating every variety of peasant's dwelling from 
the slightest shelter to elaborate two-story houses fitted with 
furniture. 

The pnocipal work in the twelfth dynasty was the cleanng 
of the site of the labyrinth and finding the oldest statues of 
tbe Egyptian gods^ and the great granite shrines of the 
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kings ' After that the wratnid of Lahun is now the field of 
wo^ where the jewellery of a princess was found by the 
school just before the war. The workmanship of the group 
is from the same craftsmen as the celebrat^ jewelle^ of 
Dahshur^ but is Ta some parts even finer than that Of a 
later time is the burial of the seventeenth dynasty from 
Quruch» with gold work which has a curious resemblance 
to some northern necklaces. It is seldom that a year passes 
without gold work being obtained from the excavations of 
the school owing to the system of fully rewarding the work- 
men for everything that they find 

The later architecture has been brought to light in the 
palace of Apnes on the top of the mounds of Memphis 
This was a great structure with brick walls ninety feet hi^h, 
and much of the stone-work of the courts and massive 
columns were found still m place 

Classical painting has almost entirely perished, except on 
frescoes It is therefore all the more valuable to have 
a senes of portraits of the first to third centuries preserved 
from Egypt The school excavated at Hawara, and about 
a hundred portraits have been recovered from there The 
best of these are in the National Gallery, and all the finer 
examples have been published by the school in facsimile 
colour plates, the fullest source that there is for the study 
of Roman painting 

The policy of the school m recent years has been to ex- 
haust ail the country southward from Cairo, passing by such 
sites as were reserved to other excavators The whole 
desert border has been searched now as far as the Fayum, 
and It is hoped to continue this systematic clearance which 
has already produced the first dynasty cemetery of Tarkhan 
and the jewellery of Lahun Excavations will be resumed 
in December. 

The whole work depends on voluntary subscribers who 
receive all the volumes of publications without further 
chaige The current news and summary of all the foreign 
journals is dealt with in Astatic Egypt issued quarterly. The 
means of study were provided in the library^ the collectioiis, 
the classes, and lectures at University College, open to all 
apart from other collcm work It is hoped that we may thus 
build up a solid and amding interest in one of the greatest of 
anaent civilizations. W M. Flikoshs Fetrie 



POETRY 

THE FABLES OF KRILOV 
{Bom 1768, iui 1844) 

(Literallv Translated by J Pollen, c 1 e ) 

Ivan ANDREEvmzH Krilov was bom in Moscow on February 2, 1768 
His father was an artilleiy officer who bad distinguished himself in repres- 
sing the Pugachev rising and in helping to pacify the country afterwards 
On the father’s retuement from the Army, he joined the Civil Service and 
became a magistrate in Tver, where be soon afterwards died, leaving a 
widow and an only son, Ivan, then eleven years of age. The mother gave 
her son the best education she could, and took him, when he was fifteen 
years of age, to St Petersburg There they hved in very straitened 
circumstances for some six years, when his mother died 

Young Ivan had at the age of sixteen obtained employment in a Govern- 
ment office at a sabry of about twenty-five roubles a year , and, after his 
mother’s death, remained m service for about two years He then 
resigned his appointment, and began to devote himself to hterature. He 
wrote plays, operas, and satires, and edited journals , but it was not until 
be was thirty seven years of that he, encouraged by the great wnter 
Dmitnev, took to wntmg and translating fables 
In the year 1809 appeared his first httle book of twenty three fables, and 
from that time onwards be composed fables at the rate of about five a year 
From 1805 to 1844 (the year of his death) he published about two 
hundred fables in all He was elected a Member of the Russian 
Academy, and in 1 81 a he was appointed Librarian of the Russian Public 
Library, where he served for thirty-two years The fables he pubhshed in 
oonneetton with the war of 1812 (•' The Wolf in the Kennel " and ** The 
Crow and the Hen *’) attracted the attention of Alexander I , and Kniov 
became one of the poets of the Court and a fiersona grata at the Wmter 
Palace, where he used to pass much of his time He never married, but 
was devoted to children, and was, on account of his kmdly and genial 
disposition, hailed everywhere as ** Uttle Gtandfiither ” Kniov His 
fidfies were written m the purest and simplest Russian, and with a charm 
that can only be conveyed m Russian sounds and Russian rhythm to 
Russian ears. They have been justly described as ** Russian classics of 
the molt emi^atic type ** 

The tianslatioiu that follow ore word for word— and line upon line« 
nndenngs firom the cngitial Russuui, and the Translator has done ha 
best to translate accurately the Russian words and to preserve the Russran 
rhymes (that 11^ what Milton would call *‘the jiughng sound of like 
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endings ")• but the Russian rfaytha and the Russian melody he u on^ too 
auatum he has not succeeded in duly conveying 
Still, these tianslahons may be (bund of some interest to the genonl 
pubhc, and may prove of some use to English snidents of RuMian and to 
Russian students of English It ts m this hope tb^ are published 

J POLLIN. 


1 

THE DUCAT 

IVhat use is ‘ Educatioii * ? 

Wbat use ? — That’s not the word at all , 

By what we ‘ Educatum ’ c^l 
We often mean mere * seosuouf temptation 
And even * moral degmdatioo ’ , 

Therefore, you most most earnestly beware 
Lest when you boorish ignorance out tear, 

You with It also noble traits impair^ 

Weaken men’s souls and spoil their monds — 

Divoroe them from simplicity. 

Giving a g1o» of sheer vacuity. 

And shame on them deflect instead of laurelsL 
Upon this sacred verity 
Volmnes of powerful apexes might be wnt « 

But everyone has not the gift to speak of it 
So^ half in jc^e but true, 

This tale I am resolved to tell to you 1 

A sunple swam (of such there are not few) 

Deep buned in the ground 
Begnmed with dm a Ducat found. 

Now, for a Ducat handfuls three of coppers round 
They give the Fanner m exchange I 
“ Stay r* thinks the twain, they’ll give me double this, 
I've thought out something th^U not take amiss. 

They'll snatch it ftom me if within their range ** 
Then, having got some pebbles, sand, and ch al k , 

And broken up a bn<^, 

Out Peasant sets to work without more talk. 

Putting hiB shouldera to it slick, 

The com he on the bnck doth roll. 

With gravd rubs, 

With chalk and pebble scrubs. 

As if lie^ make of it a blasmg coaL 
And hke a hlaxing coal m fact the Ducat ftaked away , 
And even so 

In weight did hi^itcr grow. 

And bait tts fosmct value and may 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

COHTSHTS Tht Futun of TA# Indtan ExploraUom 

Fwd—BnUth Aiodtmy — Scfcool of QrxenUl 

THE FUTURE OF TURKEY 
By H Charles Woods 

The following is a summary of a paper read before the Geographical 
Section of the British Association at Bournemouth by Mr H Charles 
Woods on September lo, 1919 

In opening his lecture, Mr Woods pointed out that there were two con- 
ditions which must be realized in any settlement made with Turkey 
Firstly, the Ottoman Government having acted as a tool and instrument of 
Fnisstanism, safeguards must be established against the recurrence of the 
like danger And secondly, there was a direct Allied obligation of 
terminating once and for all the misgovemment and oppression which in 
the past have rendered the lues of the subject races domialed in the 
Ottoman Empire well-nigh intolerable The realization of this latter con- 
dition 18 necessary, not only m the interests of humanity, but also because 
so long as there is unrest in Turkey, so long will there be an ever-oocumng 
excuse for foreign intervention 

The first and all-important question is whether Turkey is to disappear 
as a Great Power, or whether her life is to be extended more or less in its 
present form, though under some form of control In the first case her 
existence in Europe would be terminated, her capital would be removed 
from Constantinople to some place m Asia Minor, and a number of new 
States actually independent of Ottoman rule would come into existence, 
these States being governed either under a unified mandate or under a 
number of separate mandates from the ** League of Nations 

Such arrangements would, however, be possessed of many difficulties, 
and therefore it seems practically necessary to seek a solutton m the 
second altemative It would not entail the actual disruption of Turkey , 
her capital might remain on the Bosphorus and her flag might contmue to 
fly, at least as an emblem, in aU or most of the areas governed from 
Stambonl at the outbreak of the war Cou|M with these condibons, 
then ihoidd be adequate control at Constantinople, and the difotnt 
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am* mad natioiialtties wouM have to be gbrcn the fiiliest; measuies of 
■Qtoiioiiiy, ander a ma n date or mandatei from the ** Lea^ of Nations *' 
A tmtfiw! mandate^ eapectaUf lam it an Amancaa or Bntidi mandate, 
woQld prove more workable than eootrot canied out bf a number of 
different conntnes. 

Tbe future of Conatanunople^ which must indude a band of temtory on 
ead) aide of tfae Daidanellesi cooatitntea the first and moat important 
(actor in the Thrkisb problem Undoubtedly, tbe city and tbe wvld- 
highway which it commands aboold be intemationalued, unfenufied, and 
open at all timet to the ships of commerce and of war of all nations The 
Stzmils should be neatraliaed — that » to say, no belhgeient act should be 
permitted to take place there except in the cate of an attack from without 
The admiaistimtion should either he earned out by a single mandatory or 
by a International Comniission more or less of the same kind as that 
responsible for the Lower Danube, or for the Suet Canal 

With regard to the position of Turkey, there were three courses To 
begu with, the Ottoman hag might continue to fly, and that Government 
might remain the nominal Sovereign Power at Constanimople, its power 
being stnctly controlled Or tbe Sultan and his Government might be 
compelled to move to Asia >rinor And, lastly, Turkey might be given 
tbe choice of either nuuntamitig her capital m a place over which she 
would have no actual control, or of moving it to some Asiatic city where 
she would have more real power As the Ottoman choice would 
almost certainly fall upon tbe first of these alternatives, and as a variety of 
other reasons exist for the adoption of that course, Mr Woods considered 
that it would undoubtedly be best for tbe Turks to be allowed to keep 
Consuntinople as their capital 

Coming to Asiatic Turkey, the lecturer explained that the most difficult 
questioiis were those connected with Armenia, Syna, the area to be left 
to Turkey, and tbe districts possibly to pass under the influences respec- 
tively of Greece and of Italy There should be a big Armenia, extending 
fnnn the Black Sea to the borders of Mesopotatnui, and perhaps to the 
shores of the Mediterranean — an Armenia, if possible, to be ruled with tbe 
assisunce of an Amencao mandate Syria should have a Preneb mandate, 
though here Mr Woods thought that if tbe people wished to have a native 
Prmce, France would be well advised to agree to ibat wish, especially if 
such an agioemeot meant the incorporation 10 her zone of a larger area 
than tbe ** coastal stnp ** of territory promised to her m 1916 AU Central 
Asia Minor, irom the Bladt Sea Coast to the Mediterranean, should 
lemam directly or jndirtctiy Turkish If Smyrna is to be taken from 
Tmkey,^theii Orceoe, who^^shoold secure tbe i^gean Islands which she 
covets^ would reoeiva a mandate for that aiea. With regard to Italy, that 
oountzy faavsn^ no daams os the basis of natKioaItty, her mflueiice or 
mmdate should be hnuted to the Adaha Kegton 

ytUh iviEiid to the bmdmg power to exist between these various areas, 
if It he impomfoie to have a unified mandate for tbe whole of Turkey* 
that bmdmg power would have to be Umited to the maintenanoe of 
Turkish flsg, to a Customs Umon, to a single (the Ottoman) postal and 
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monetaf^ aystem, and to a unification of the law Thus, whilst 
Mesopotanua, Anbia* the Hedjaz, and Falestme* which seem destined to 
ha?e a British mandate or mandatesr might well form a United States of 
Aialna, it would be hardly feasible to form a United States of Islam 
because, failing the ** Federal *' Government being completely under 
foreign influence, it would not be possible to leave in its hands the control 
of the Army and of the Navy and the collection of taxes necessary to pay 
for “ Imperial " requirements 

In conclusion, Mr Woods referred to the necessity of reforms in the 
law-courts and to some of the financial questions which must be con- 
sidered by the Peace Conference Here he laid stress upon the fact that, 
as the population will always remain mixed, there must be absolute 
equality before tbe law for minorities and majonties, for Christians and for 
Moslems With regard to finance, too^ whilst it was natural that part of the 
Ottoman debt should be placed upon the provinces no longer to form an 
integral part of the Empire, these provinces should not be so encumbered 
as either to prevent their devdopment or to jdacc a heavy financial burden 
upon their several mandatones 


A meeting was held at si, Cromwell Koad, on July 30^ under tbe chair* 
manship of Mr H. A L Fisher, Minister of Education, when Mr B N 
Basu delivered an address on Education m India. Mr Basu traced the 
history of Indian education from the earliest times to the present day He 
maintained that the early Aryans who settled m India paid greater atten- 
tion to education than any other peoples of their time He painted a 
graphic picture of student life in India m ancient times, when the pupils 
lived m the home of their teacher, paying no fees, since learning could 
neither be bought nor sold, but doing vanous tasks for him m grateful 
acknowledgment of what they owed him In the fourth century bc. 
Strabo speaks of the University of Takila, on the north-west confines of 
India, to which students came from Greece, Central Asia, Persia, and 
Tibet for many studies, chief amongst which was roediane. 

It was with the intervention of Islam in India in the tenth century that 
this flounshing state of things began to wane Hinduism sought protec- 
tion behind formalism and tradition, so that knowledge became a matter 
of vote. 

Then came contact with Great Britain Wanen Hastings founded the 
Calcutta Madrassals on orthodox Indian hoes, and the Company published 
tracts in Arabic and Sanskrit and encouraged the study of these langoages 
by means of scholarships The question of Western education was taken 
up by Rammobun Roy in conjunction with David Hare, Chief Justice of 
the High Court, who founded a college m Calcutta without Govenunent 
support it was Macaulay who went to India as Law Member of the 
Governor Generars Council in 1S341 famous minute laid the 

foundation of Enghih education in India. Since then education had 
made great stndes m India, and there was now a universal and insistent 
demand for more and for better educauon 
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Mr ][^idier, cm nsmg to thimk Mr B«mi for bit addresi, declared that 
the Qonlaci of Engliih and Induui mmda iraa tbe greatest foct in tile 
cultml hwtory of the nineteenth oeotuiy The outcome of this ooDtact 
would ondoubtedly result m the tnutual etmcbtncnt of both countnea. 

The vote of thanks to the Chamnan was prapoaed bj &(r Surendn 
Nata Banneoji m an eloquent speech. 


Indian soldiers serving in France have always, when on a nut to 
London, found a wsnn welcome awaiting them in ai, Cromwell Road* 
Bariy in tbe war, when the Indian Base Hospital was in BnghtoD, parties 
of woonded were several times invited to the house Officers and soldiers 
coming on short leave from France have also been frequently enter- 
tained. Indian students hvmg m the house, or those invited to meet the 
soldieis, have shown every fnendlmess towards them 
It was fitting that this connexion of the house with the Indian Army 
on foreign service should terminate with a senes of entertainments to the 
Indum peace contingent now at Hampton Coutt. fhe last of these 
parties was given at ai, Cromwell Road, on Saturday, September 13 
Fifty Indian officers were invited from Hampton Court, and amongst 
those present to meet them were Pnncess Sophia Duleep Stogb, Lord 
Sinha, Sir K G Gupta, Colonel Sir Donald Robertson, Sir B Mitter, Mr 
Basu, Mr Coldstream, and others Short speeches appreciative of the 
part played by tbe Indian Army in the war were made by Mr Basu, Mr 
Yousuf Ah, and Mr Coldstream, ail of whom spoke in Urdu Suitable 
replies were given by Rualdar-Majors Amar Singh, Mukand Singh, and 
others. Indian refreshments were provided, and Mrs Sen^s children du 
tnbutmg spices amidst the throng of stalwart wamots made a pretty 
ptctme 


INDIAN GYMKHANA CLUB 

The opemng cncket match of tbe season took fdace at Acton on Saturday, 
May 3, when tbe Gymkhana acoired tio and had Croydon South End all 
out for 13, U ] Cheny taking 7 wickets for s runs and C H Gunsiekara 
taking 3 wickets tot to runs. 

On May 10, the Gymkhana suiTeted defeat at the hands of Honor Oak, 
who scored 105 and had the Gymkhana all out on tbe home ground for 
73 At Meiton on the Allowing Saturday tbe Gymkhana won by 133 to 
SS, } } Brown ukipg 5 of tbe Merton wi^ets for si runs. 

Qu Thur^y, May sa, Islington Polioe vinted Acton and were all out 
for 77, while the Gymkhana scored 183 for 4 wickets, declared. W 
KaiunatiCsa took 5 wicketf for sp runs, while M P« fiaTtna was top 
scorer with 74. 

On Satur^, Hay 94 , at Acton, the Gymkhana with a score of 119 for 
8 wtGkela ddcafeed Mdl HIU Park, who sooMd 94 aU out As an Empire 
Day tiibitte LieiiMiiiit Fmser and Smgeaat Pearce, two Australian pSayen. 
weretbegucsiiof the iDdum team, while rathe ewensig the Mill Hill Park 
Qnb umted as their Empue Day guesli T B IV. Ramsay, Honoiary 
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SKKtuj, and M. F, Baiana, oicket captain of the Gymkhana, to 
ia the Favilton. 

Kflbttxn visited Acton on Thundsy, Iday 2% but were all out for 99, 
while the Gymkhana scored ao; for 8 wickets. R J Tata took 3 wickets 
lor x8 runs, while M P Bajana took 3 wickets for 37 runs The match 
between Parson's Green and the Gymkhana at Acton on Saturday, 
May 31, resulted in a draw, the figures being Parson’s Green 148, 
Gymkhana raa for 7 wickets 

On Thursday, June 5, the Patent Office were badly beaten at Acton 
The scores on this occasion were Indian Gymkhana 205 for 9 wickets 
declared. Patent Office 30 The bowlmg of R J Tata, 4 wickets for 
xo mns, and V J Cherry, 3 wickets for 19 runs, brought about the 
downfisU of the visitors 

At Homsey the Gymkhana were again victonous on Saturday, }une 7, 
when North Middlesex were out for 166, while the Gymkhana scored 204 
for 5 wickets. 

On Bank Holiday, Monday, June 9, the Australian 1 F Headquarters 
had an ea^ win over the Gymkhana, who scored 93, while the visitors 
■cored 320 The feature of this game was the batting of J Shepard, 
the Australian interstate player, who made 121 runs, white C C O’Connor, 
the Australian bowler, captured 7 of the Gymkhana wickets. 

At Watford, on June r4, the Club was saved from severe defeat at the 
hands of West Herts by M M Amersey (Goradia), Secretary of the 
Bombay Hindu Gymkhana, who made a brilliant stand and played perfect 
cricket after 6 of the best Gymkhana batsmen had been bowled out for 
only 36 runs I He was able to bnng about a draw, the figures being, 
West Herts an for 7 declared, Gymkhana 130 for 8 wickets 

Against St Bartholomew s Hospital at Lord’s on Wednesday, June t8, 
the Gymkhana had an easy wm with a score of 302 for 8 declared, while 
the Hospital were all out for 83, C H Gunasekara taking 7 wickets for 
40 runs At this match M P Bajaua with a score of 1 14 made the first 
century of the season for the Club 

Against Bishop’s Stortford College, also at Lord’s, on the followmg day 
the Gymkhana had another easy win, sconng 295 for 4 declared and 
getting the College all out for fix U J Cherry took 4 wickets for 15 
runs, while K S Rajendrasinhji and C H Gunasekara took 2 wickets each 
for 4 runs and 13 runs respectively At Parson's Green the Gymkhana, 
who batted 3 men short owing to sudden illness, on June 28 sofifered its 
thud defeat, the figures being Parson’s Green 172, Gymkhana 143 

On the invitation of Camberwell Borough Council a Chanty match was 
played oniSaturday, July 5, at Honor Oak against Honor Oak, as part of 
the Council’s Victory Carnival Week, for Riqg's College Hospital and 
other charities. On the morning of the match Ufo referred to 

Honor Oak and the Indian Gymkhana as the two teams which were 
playing for the blue nband of London Clubdom The m a t c h resulted 
as follows Honor Oak ififi, Gymkhana 120 A soft wicket after a heavy 
tidniaU brought about the Club's fourth defeat 

On Wednesday, July 9, the Gymkhana, who had been mvited to take 
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put m a gtmei when a Roll of Honoar vaa to be inmiled during tbe day 
and fireworks to be displayed m the emmg^ eastly beat Forest Kill, who 
had beaten Honor Oak just a short time befbte. The Gymkhana had a 
score of 151 for 7 decUied, while the Forest Hill team were all out Ibr 9S 
C H Gunaaekata with a soore of tot made the seGond centuiy of the 
season. U J Cheny took 5 wldceU for 41 roni^ while M Saravanamiittii 
took 3 wickets for 14 runs. 

On Thursday^ July 17, the Gymkhana drew with the Essex Club and 
Ground at Leyton Tte figures wersb Essex Club tSp for 7 declared, 
Gymkhana >07 for 4 wickets. 

On Thursday, July 24, Rilbum returned to the fray with the help of 
Durstoni the Locd^s professional, but were all out for 27, while the 
Gymkhana scored 251 for S wickets The bowling honours fell to 
U J Cherry, who took 6 Kilburn wickets for 8 runs, while C H Gnnase- 
kata took 4 wickets for 12 runs. Duistou took 5 Gymkhana wickets for 
47 niQi 

Hounslow GamsoD, who the previous year fooed the Gymkhana with 
four county players and a Cambn^ge blue, met with disaster at Acton on 
Saturday, July 26, when the visitors were all out for 89, while the Gymkhana 
scored 311 for 3 wickets With a score of 107, G W Karunaratna scored 
the thud century of the season K A Chonchie took 4 wicketi foe 25 
runs, while M Saravsnamuttu took 3 wickets for 27 runs. 

On Thursday, July 31, at Honor Oak, the Gymkhana defeated Colyton, 
who scored 1 50, while the visitors scored 364 for 4 wickets M P Bajana 
w th a score of 165 not out made the fourth century of the season This 
score, which was made within an hour, included 6 sixes, 23 four's, and 1 
five M P Bajana also performed the bat tnek 

North Middlesex were the visitors at Acton on Saturday, August 2, and 
drew with the Gymkhana, who scored 346 for 7 declared, the visitors 
knocking up 196 for 4 wickets C H Gunasekara with a score of 113 
made the fifth century of the season 

On Bank Hobday, Monday, August 4, at Perivale, the Gymkhana with 
a score of 103 defeated Ealing Dean, who were all out for 37 

M P Bajana, Captain of the Cricket Section, has been playing for 
Somerset County, while C H Gunasekara, Vioe-Captain, has b^n playing 
for Middlesex County 


The AnglO'Ruttiao Literary Soacty has arranged two interesting 
lectures, the fink on October 7, " Tiavdbng m Russia," by W« H Beablc^ 
and the ipeond on NovemlMv 4, *'Rehgiotit Thought in Russia," by 
Mis« Na^ie A« Puddington, u a. Mnu Howe will lecture on 
December s 

Profiesfor C G Seligman will lecture on Tuesdays at 2 p«iit. on **Tbe 
Pnociples and Methods of Ethnology,” at Clare Market, W C • and be 
will also lecture in the Lent Term at the same time and the same i^aoe on 
**Tbe Mdaneswni of Papua," and on Wednesdays u Lent Term 00 
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^‘The Peoptei of Eniope aad the Adjotm^g peitt of Asm and Afria,'’ 

♦t 5 p.m 

The BntMh Academy, at the tuggesttoo of the Palesboe Explontion 
fund, has ukan the Initiauve m constituting an Oiganizug Cbmmitte^ 
with the object of fomiding a Bntish School of Archaeology at Jerusalem 

The proposed school would contnbute, both by excavation and iiirvey- 
ing, to the furtherance of Palestinian aicbseology in all its branches In 
addition to Hebrew and Jewish sues and antiquities, the School vrould 
include within the scope of its actnnUes the Canaaoite^ OrsecoRoman, 
Arab, and Mediteval penods 

The Palesciiic Ei^lonuion Fund has offered to conduct its ftituie 
«xcavattoDS m co-operation with the School, and further funds for excava- 
tion would be available from the Schweich Fund of the Bntisb Academy 
The School will publish an annnal volume, on the lines of those of the 
BnUsh Schools of Archaeology at Athens and Rome, and will be under 
the control of its own committee, with headquaiteis in London 

The organizing committee mxites contnbubons towards an Endowment 
Fund. Though a special building may eventually become necessary, it is 
proposed iD the first instance to rent a suitable building at Jerusalem, for 
the purposes of the school This, in addition to the Director's rooms and 
an archseolagtcal library, should provide accommodation for at least five 
students. 

For the rent and upkeep of the building, the Director's salary, and the 
cost of surveying in Palestine (apart from excavation), it is estimated that 
an annual income of at least ^i,ooo is necessary A minimum Endow- 
ment Fund of j£2o,ooo is therefore asked for 

The Oiganiziog Committee has much pleasure m announcing that 
Mr Walter Momson and Mr Rc^iert Mond have started the Endowmeot 
1 und by each contnbuting a donation of ^£*1,000^ and it is hoped that 
donations will be lorthoomiiig from others who are anxious to t^ 
part in the great work of faelpmg to increase our knowledge of the Holy 
lamd 

All oommunications should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
Professor I Gollancz, Bnosb Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London, W 

The September issue of the Ltague c/ NaiwHs Journal contams an 
important article by Idajor General Sir F Maurice, k.cb.* 00 “Dis- 
armament.’' His conclusions are as follows 

** It seems to me^ therefore, that the policy of the League of Nations 
Vzuon in regard to armaments should be to contmue to do all that » 
possible towards hastemng the organisation of the I^agu^ to insist that 
the and manufacture of armameittB should be wholly m die 

control of Governments, to watch closely that our own ar m ame n ts are 
strictly lilted to what is necessary for the frilfilment of our obligattonsi to 
see that our obligatsons are not unnecesflartly exteuded, that the leasons 
which detemme Se scale of our armaments ire ilsade public, and that in 
our rafeetont mth our dependencies ww adhere itnct^ to the maotoory 
jw wwipaw eunBcmted m the Covenant of the League. That m, I sobmit, 

VOU XV, ^ T 
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a policy »bicb| if It do6s not promue veiy q>eedy mulUi is practical and 
aiQoere ” 

Tilts Journal will in future jq^pear under the title of Tin Covenant 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 

The Presidential Address was delivered by Sir F G Kenyon, k c.b., at 
the Aanaal General Meetmg on July 3 He announced that Mr Balfour 
had invited the Academy to form an Archaeological Committee, composed 
of representatives of all the prmcipal Societies interested m the subject, 
whose views would thus be brought into one focus, and presented through 
the Academy to the Departments of State concerned This invitation was 
accepted without hesitation, and a joint Archaeological Committee was 
formed, consisting of representatives of the British Academy, the Soaety 
of Antiquartes, the Rojal Institute of British Architects, the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, the Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and of Roman 
Studies, the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Palestine Explomtion Fund, the 
Bntisb Schools at Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, and Byuntine Research 
Fund, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Royal Numismatic Society 

The dehberations of the Committee have been concerned mainly with 
two points, which, however, are closely associated At the request of the 
Military Governor of Jerusalem they have drafted a Law of Antiquities 
applicable to Palestine, and they have drawn up, and communicated 
through the Foreign OflBce to the British Delegation in Pans, recommen 
dations with regard to the organization of archaeology in the former 
Turkish Enipire, applicable both to those portions which may remain 
under Turkish rule and to those which may be assigned under mandate 
from the League of Natioits to various European Powers These recom- 
meodatiofts have been vet> sympathetically received by our delegates m 
Fans, and it has been a great advantage to the end we have in view that 
the American Ddegation have taken a keen interest in the same subject, 
and have been wanking actively in the same direction The subject was 
refoned to a small International Committee^ on which this country was 
lepreaented by a Fellow of the Academy, who is also a member of the 
A^aeological ComiDittee;i and draft claus^ were drawn up for insertion in 
the Treaty of Peace with Turkey and an the mandates to be given to the 
mandatory Powers Until these documents are made public it is too early 
to say wilder these dauses have been adopted without diange 


THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 

A oome of five publm lectures on **The Alt of Ana** will be 
d el i ver ed at the Londim I n s ti tu ti on by Mr. Lanience Binyop on Wednes 
days, at 5 p.in., commencing November 19 The first lectme will be 
intfoductoiy in character, and wiH be followed by " The Art of India,*' 
with special tefawnc e to Rajpiit pauituig and Mognl Sdiool, Persian 
panting^ Chtoese aft, in which spedal stnss wiU be iaM on tim impoitaiic^ 
of landscape pamting ; and for dm last lecture, on Decembes 17^ Japanese 
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■It Tbe LnCC has arranged some interesting lectures for the oon> 
veoitooe of ‘*all teachers actually em{doyed in teaching within the ad- 
ministrative County of London, irrespective of the particular Institutioii at 
which they may be engaged.” They mdnde ten lectures by Mr A D 
Innes on India, Tuesdays, at 6 p m , beginning October 7, and omitting 
October s8 Ten lectures will be delivered by Mr Alexander Sed on 
Fridays, at 6 p m , banning October 3, and omitting October 24, the 
subject being ** Palestine and Syria from Coeur de Lion to AUenby** 
Lastly, Mr R. Campbell Thompson, late Captam, Special Service OflScer 
with Intelligence, G H Q , Mesopotamia, will speak on “The Land of Two 
Rivers,*' on Thursdajrs, at d p no., comnacnciDg October 2, and will be 
illustrated by lantern slides. All these lectures are being delivered at the 
School of Onental Studies, and in the case of each subject are ten m 
number 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

India’s Nation Buildsrs. By D N Bannenea. (Londoo Headl^ Brw ) 
{Reviewed by John Pollen, c i b ) 

Mr D N Banneqea bas rendered good wmce to India and to the 
Empire in poblishing this book, and has done due honour to the hving 
and to the dead amongst eminent IndianB* 

In descnbmg tbeir Jives, chaiactera, and labours hi$ dcsve bas been to 
repudiate all methods of agitation that are not stnctly constitutional , and 
he has done his best to dissociate himself from any propaganda that 
exploits rece'hatred» He sees clearly that the well-being of his native land 
18 bound up in the wdl being of the British Empire — and that the two 
countries are essential one lo the other — that united they stand, divided 
they talL He alto feels that in his own land ” religionij social, and 
political reform must go hand in band — so that the prevailing anomalies 
in the Indian communities may not furmsb an excuse for reactionary 
obstruction on the one hand, or indifference to the demands of India's 
social emancipation on the other He claims that “a substantial measure 
of sdS-goverameot must be given to India immediately m so far as u is 
compauble with the security and stability of the Empire as a whole ” 

He then proceeds to give brief sketches of tbe life-work and character 
of men whose names are watchwords m the India of to-day, and whose 
wntings and speeches have done so much to touch the hearts and rouse 
the enthusiasm of tbar advanced fellow cooDtrymen and of '^young India 
geneimlly Amongst the dead be begins with Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
and ends with Dadabbi^ Naoroji and G K. Gokhale--wnd amongst the 
hvu^ be begins with Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore — and ends with Lala 
Lajpat Rai, and Sureedra Nath Banneijear 
To take the last first— he describes Sorendrm Nath as die " Edmund 
Burke of tbe borden of whose coonseli <*to the radical and 

ardent spirits of young Bengal” has been “evolutiota and not icvdtttKW,** 
and whose influence has always been a tesiimming infloenoe m the 
of Indian poUbcs— a lestautt tempering idealism with sanity* 

Oorembor heads hb chapter on "SmendiB Nath Bamimjca,” with the 
fbOowing qootatiao from one of Soteodra Naih'i igieeehet 
** We mo the sobeects of tbe pnmdeit empne in the world We glory in 
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Ibat impenal conzMctKm which mriret tu the pamapeton of that noble 
bcntage of freedom which u the birthn^t of every Englishmao ! Let the 
Rmiaiis (Gennaiu?) come if they choose Tl^ will find behind die 
eecned ranks of one of the grandest armies m the world, the ooundeu 
myriads of a loyal people^ untied contentment, by gratitude, by 
wtlhogness for seif sacrifice , ready to guard an empire that has meant in 
India die establishment of peace, tbe diShtton of knowledge, and which 1 
trust will yet mean the pokbcal enfiranchuement of her vast people.*' 

Oitr author says that “ though Hindu to tbe backbone, Banneijes has 
always appreciated de^Iy the beautifiil and inspinng teachings and ethics 
of Christianity,*' and being a lifelong member of that progressive Hindu 
denomination called tbe Brahma Sam&j, he has ever insisted on tbe need 
for mamtauiiDg a conciliatory attitude towards other religions 

Touching upon Suiendra Nath Bannerjea's withdrawal from the Indian 
Cml Semce, our author has fairly set forth the facts and, as certain 
members of the Bengal Indian Ovil Service (until recently hving) could 
cemfy, Banneijea was undoubtedly subjected to treatment which would 
hardly have heesa accorded to a young Enghsb officer in like urcumstances. 
But those were the days when after the fall of ** Haileybury's Hall of 
Fame," British Indians feared to see 

Mnir, Lawrence, xaz^ with Chatterji 
And Plowdens alternate with Dutts, 

And Ghoses elbow EUiotts," 

an i stiU regarded Competition Wallahs " generally as creatures of mfenor 
clay t 

Of Lala Lajpat Rai, our author says he was “always a constitutional 
agitator and opposed to methods of physical violence,'' and he desenbes him 
as the soul of tbe “ Axya Samaj " But he^ somewhat inconsistently, adds 
that Lajpat Rai's deportation without tnal was “ enough to convert any 
mediocnty into a national hero,’* and that the revulsion of popular feeling 
m his frvour when be turned the other cheek to the Lahore Aiya Samkj 
(when It smote him) “converted him from an innocuous political reformer 
into a pcfiibcal entbususL" 

In bis bnef notice of Arabinda Ghose — the bnlliant Cambndge classical 
Scholar and fiiat-class honour man— who got into the Indian Ovd Service 
easily, but was finally rejected because he could not “ pass the nding test,' 
our author points out that Ghose has strongly deprecated “ hatred of the 
Bngliih as quite alien to true Nationalist propaganda, ' and that when he 
was recently interviewed in bis political eule, he expressed aatisfrction at 
“ the increasioglrteodluieai prevaflnig between the Bntish and tbe Indians,** 
admired pietideotial addieai of Sir S P (now Lord) Smha, and 
eapreaaed hu coimcbOQ that “Indua po^ucs should not be petty or 
parochiaL hot wordiy of the grand traditions of a great naboo." 

Bepio Cbandra too, has declared that should Profidence offer him 
the c hoice of absoltite mdependeaoe fer India with one hand, and the 
altenueiTe of sOif-goemmeot within the Kapire with the other, he wodkl 
mbminHe giy accept tbe latiery 
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Hjs chipter oo ** Btl-G«agMlhir TUik ** Mr* Bwtnei^ pseftoet with « 
lammtiy of the findiog Kcanfed fay the High Coart when the boodi which 
TiUk had to execute for being of good behAvioar were eanoelled m 1917 
Thu findiog sets forth that Mr Tilik i» folly cogimant of the beodlta 
that have aocnied from the Bntiih fioimectioo and acknowledge! them 
but demands the transference of political power ftom the 
bureaucraqr to the people, and Mr Banneijet says tfaat^“ without 
Gokbale — who was not a popular beio — political forces could not be 
property controlled-^bnt without Tilmk these will not be generated at all ** , 
and dechues that instead of the cnnhtag sentence passed upon him 
bnogiog about the ** downfall of Tilak"' (as Qiirol inaptly put it), it 
actually helped hts upnse m Indian esteena , and to day ^lak u» beyond 
doubt, “the uncrowned king” of political India 

M K Gandhi's eminent semces m the cause of Indian citixensbip and 
of the Empire, have been well dascnbed by our author, and the chapter 
on this patnot, who suffered so much for his follow-counttymen, concludes 
with the hope that the spirit of cauunadene which the common defence 
of Empire has fostered will make the prevalence of cordial and harmonious 
relations a normal feature of the meeting of the races within the Empire. 

Passing from the living to the dead, Mr BannetTca desenbes what Gopala 
Krishna Gokhalc was able to accompluh for his country, and how he placed 
on the altar of patnotic duty — not nmjdy his talents, energies and abound' 
log enthusiasm, hif hu very ail, and how well Dadabhoy Naoroji — “ the 
Grand Old Mao of India ”*>^eerved his Motherland dunng his long life;. 
Among the moderate polincais of Indu^ Mr Bennenea declares, none 
came up to Naoroji m point of unblemished pnvate life and ureproachable 
public career stimiilated by high impexsonal aims 

Of the political activities of iht late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Mr 
Basmerjea speaks with deep appreciauon, and says that Sir Syed Ahmed 
achieved for cbe sooaland educattonal betterment of the Muslims of Indm 
an that Eaja Ram Mobun Roy — the illustrious founder of the Brahma 
Samgj — did for the moral and mtellactual rejuvenation of the Hindus, 
He saw clearty that the toUen attitude of the Muslims towards English 
education threatened the Muslim eommumty with mteUectual tetrogretiion 
and oanow n c s s of vision, and from this he did hu best to save them 
He was further convinced that women mutt also be educated, for otherwise 
they cotild not follow the Itfo of teaaon on which he to much insitted, nor 
co^ they be good niotberi or mteUigeDt wivea He that followed the 
lead of Keahab Chandra Sen, wboaa character for contiitency with regard 
to the mamage of hit twelvo'yearold daughter to the Pnnee of Cdocb- 
Behai k£lr Baanmjea defendt and vmdicatet. 

We wtll not foQow him into bit itnctuiei on the political views of 
Rabmdra Nath Tagowe, bect u ae, to for aa poht ici are eoooamed, few woidd 
take the gifrad ^ Poet Lturaate of India* too aenoutly. In condutiOD we 
must tay Mr Baone^ca deteevet cbe hi^^iett credit fr>r facfoging out this 
laglhiened and modentfoig week |a the audit of the pceteol aticert , and 
Im w te be ocMigiaHdated i» the apirh of fov-pfoy which pcfvadM tfm 
and on Ate Jaadee and IbodUiiati of hu edddwt and opudona. 
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Ths Awakkking or Asia By H M Hyitdmao. (Catnef/) 7s. 6d net 

It It difficalt to diKorer in resdmg this book whether Mr Hyndmsn 
has choten for his main theme the awakening of Ana* the rise and 
probable menace of Japan, or the wickedness and disastrous con* 
sequences of European interventioti, more especuUy in India. The title 
of his book and the conclusion which warns Europe that the problems of 
Asia are not only grave but imminent, suggest the first if so, no one 
will deny that a new spint is stirring m all the principal countries of Asia. 
Fresnxnably it is part of Mr Hyndmao’s case that this new spirit is 
altogether to the good for the oouiitnes concerned, and yet, far from show- 
mg that ‘'European interference, European administration, and Europcaii 
domination," l^ve been “almost entirely harmful," it has to a large 
extent depended upon, and is itself the product of, their very interference 
and domination “Japan ** it i& admitted “ entered upon her xemarkable 
expenment of the adaptation of Western political institutions to an 
Asiatic foundation " after having first remodelled ber national defence on 
European lines China is beginning to stir but, if there is any moral to 
be drawn from these chapters which deal with the Far East, it would seem 
to be that China must remain helpless under the shadow of Japanese 
domination, unless and until she reforms herself by Western methods and 
comes into Une mth the test of the civilized world Surely it is notorious 
and can hardly be denied even by the most violent of extremists that the 
whole spirit of nationality and the whole longing for sdf-govemnnent in 
India IS the direct product of Bntish rule 

That these consequences were not foreseen or intended when Europeans 
first peacefully penetrated or otherwise forced tbeir way into China and 
Ja^an, that Indian nationality and Indian sel^government were not 
contemplated when the East India Company first began to administer 
India, IS perfectly true Yet one cannot shut one's eyes to the facts 
Who suggested the idea of a republic to China? And where did India 
get her notions of a democracy, of liberty, and of the freedom of the Press ? 
Mr Hyndman is quite nght—and there is no doubt of his sincenty 
throttglmut his book — m much that he says about unsavoury things m the 
past and unsatisfactory things m the present It is only too true that 
Europeans have shown a tendency to despise all that is Onental, whether 
It be manners, customs, religions, or xnanufacnires. It is pertinent, more* 
over, to ask the question whether foreigners are “capable of empathizing 
with and understanding the social system into which they forced an 
entry,'* and also “whether the European ideas, laws and economic con- 
ceptions imposed upon the population were not hk^y to prove mjunous.** 
Many for instance who have lived their bvea m India would admit that in 
vmt reapecta, at any rate, we administer the country too much on 
European linear and that idnle we make a boast of adapting onr regulations 
to the coodiUoii of the country, we do not carry that boast mto pmctioe 
soffiaently often and suflkiently far 

But Mr. Hyndman has in sincenty of his indignation spoiled bis 
case ioaaet»ses by overstatement, but mote often by oonssion* He is 
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mw tetd m g in wba be ttyt end especially m what he leevea imaeid. n» 
11 appaient even m tediapten on Japan and China> bat beooBaea aaote 
mment ^rkutn we get to IndSat lor hia whok argument u one lo^g 
bidiGtmeot of our dealmgi there* It is a little unfortunate that in qnottng 
difierent aatbontiea he geneialljr gives ns neither the name nor the date. 
The naine perhaps he prefers to keep to bunsrif, hot the date n wtsy 
pertinent because things ate moving rapidly m Xmha. If Mr Hyndman 
had recently been to the country he would find that *'wlute young 
bureauciati^** meaning, we suppose, the Cml Service, not only do, but 
are encouraged to, associate as lar as possible on equal terms with Induio 
gentlemen* It is no doubt necessary to qualify the jduase because the 
diflfiwence in manners, customs, and the attitude of mind makes it practic- 
ally impossible to meet Indians with quite the same femiliartty one thowa 
to English friends. But passing by the tempting field for cnticism which 
the chapter on finance ofieis, we would quote the remarks on imgatioo a» 
an instance of omissioiL ** 2t is,* he mys, ** preposterous to argue that 
ungauan it remedyiog this state of things Imgation applies to a 

very small area as earned out by European engineers Sometunes the 
quality of the water supplied has actually proved injunous, owing to 
mis c a lcul a t ion as to the nature of the silt it would carry with it " Stnctly 
true perhaps , but grossly misleadiog Artificial irrigation can never deal 
wtth more than a small fraction of India, and mudi, aa was acknowledged 
ID 1901, temams to be done. Yet there is not one word of acknowledg* 
snent of the thousands of acres and the milliODs of the population saved 
Irom lamme and destitutioQ by the work already accomphshed. 

Sometimes Mr Hyndman is earned away by the storm of that oonver- 
amo to which be alludes m bis preSace^ He tells us that the umest is 

not due to German money, but to Bnttsh misrule ’* This stateuieat, if 
not wholly moonect, is oeitamly only voy partially true. A few Acta, ttts 
tme, have been unpopular, but the whole cry that was raised in 1907 m 
Tioleiit terms and suppofted by asiaasraationt, and again in 1916, generally 
by mote ooostmttHMul agitatioii, was India for the Indians '* It was not 
contended that Ef^tand was unfit, but that Indians were fit, to govern the 
eouatiy, and the main conteooon was that they could do so at leastas well 
as the Bnttsh. No one who has closely followed events in India can 
nally doubt that the unrest fom is the outward and vunbie sign of a new 
ipwii^ called into bcu^ by contact with the West 

The hook, however, dM a servtoe in calltng attention to the stale ol' 
the three pnadpal Anatic coontnea We would, however, crntbon the 
readec who his had to obcam his knowledge second-hand agMOSt aocepiuig 
the aigMMot too easify. It is not given to many to know all thcee 
ooBncnosmnmttefyi hat if thoto who knew any one of them Mpguiie 
the ptoUne as a fiuthiid pmasnrtitinn, uaentowed by pteoonemved ideas 
andtheoKim, weshadbei ur pc ie ed. K 

Th» Futviuc Ckmaunamt or liioiiu iSditcd by Ernest Barker* 

Not the Iwtt pHt tf tile inHKtt of Oil irtlle book (m w the tet tiMt 

MM of it ii the «wk of bdiea eivBMH itill m iIm Sernoe. leedMit 
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refiev it will be oonveoient to treat the book as a irlio 1 e» with the caution 
that as eai^ leottoa u cbe work of a diflcient author or set of autbois, the 
news of one are not necetsanly the views of the others 
Was St not “ Ali Baba who, in a work well known in India, said that 
if a Collector were to show his face in Simla, he would be regarded an 
something of a curiosity ? That is the attitude which the book takes up 
**The peat ma|onty of the younger men were never asked for a 
ooiutractive opinion We do not accept as our spokesmen the old 

officuds — ^ffiost’ (? least) ‘of all those in Simla — whose tune is over’” 
Again and again TeferenGe is made to the unreality of a system which 
regards the Secretariat as the source of all knowledge, ignonng, to a very^ 
large extent at any rate^ the men whose practical expenence and whose 
personal interest in the future give them a nghi to be beard 
The book offers both destructive and constructive cntiasm. It con^ 
demns the “ dyarcbical ” scheme partly on histoncal grounds, but mainly 
because it mTolves the setting up of two masters — the Crown on the ooe 
hand and the Indian people on the other — and because such a system will 
tend in tune to accentuate the cleavage^ instead of leading, as it should 
do, to an ultimate uiuformity It rgnees with the Report in rejecting 
communal lepresentation, not on the ground there taken that it wdl only 
emphasise the caste and religious distinctions which it is desirable to 
ehminate, but rather on the pound that it is incompatible with true 
popular representation On the other band, it suggests a scheme of joint 
responsibility for the whole admmistration by the Executive, which should 
be so constituted as to admit of gradual transfer of power from an 
official maiority to members of the Legislature 
The authors strongly deprecate opportunism, vague pTomises, and pious 
aqnxatioos. They urge on general grounds of political snence that a 
Second Chamber is imperative and that it must be set up at once or never, 
for if It 11 postponed U wiU not only lose 10 prestigie, but it wdl be bitterly 
opposed as a limitation of the powers of the Lower House. But above 
all, they plead for some dearer definition of the position of the Services 
wilder the new system , for, as they say, if the quality is to be mamtasned, 
“ no system of incremental pay can afford compensation for the loss of 
future honour, poeitionf and prestige ” The option of retuing before 
oomplebon of servioe, which is proposed as a remedy, is not adequate, 
^or tt affects only the men at present semog, and can be no guarantee for 
future quality On the other hand, if really the Services (and e^iemally 
the Civil Servioe) wiU suffer senoos mjnry iroim the change, the proposed 
increment n open to the double cntiasm, that it is suqiictously like n 
bnbe and that it is a foncy payment for an infonor dass of work. 

Aaudst a amm of impassioned otterances, based on the one hand on 
the aspmtions of India and on the other on the tymony of Biahmamsm 
or gen^ unfitness for the assumption of power, raasooed cntiasm of the 
scheme itself 11 oonqmimtively rare For this reason alone, apart from ite 
mtnnsic menti, the b oo k is to be oommended to thoughtfril students of 
Indian pofatka. S. P R. 
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A History of the Sikhs. Jo^ph Dave]^ Canningbun. New and 

Revised Bdttioii, with two niapi bj H Z#. O Garrett^ MA.p I.K.S. 

(Oxford 8 r 6d net 

CeptRin Cimningbain's extteoiely vtlaable and ongtoal hutory of the 
Sikhsp (mbltihed so long ago aa 18491 was wdl worthy of reutue. He 
belonged to a clever and original family, being the oldest son of Allan 
CunniDgliam, a quite famous contempoiary of Scott, known to all who 
love the literatuK of that day, and the fim of four able brothers wdl 
known in action and m books. Joseph Cunningham was the hist Er^hsli- 
tnan to obtain an intimate knowledge of the Sikhs. He served as 
soldier and as political agent on the frontier, and closely investigated the 
history and characteristics of the people, embodying the results m the very 
vtgmus book which he wrote when he was political agent at Bhopal. 
He had the gieat advantage of being a sharer ta much (hat he descnbet, 
and he had none of the pre)\id}ce3 which were much more common in bis 
tune than they are to-iby No doubt, as Professor Oarrett says, he was 
partial, especially in regard to the first Sikb ^Var 
” la his eyes the war represents a national tide of self-preservation nstpg 
against the ever encroaching power of England Such was vezy far from 
being the cas^ and very didemt motives actuated the corrupt ^ministra- 
tioD of Lahore Terrified of the power of the army, that administratson 
flung Its legions aczoss the Sutlq 10 the hope that they would be either 
annihilated or so senously cnppled as to oease to be a danger tn the future. 
At the same time the outbreak of hostihties would divert attention from 
the shortcommgi of the central government.” 

But none the less the later chapters of Cunningham's book are worthy 
of attentiod as the work of a candid man, who had many means, though 
not all, of knowing the truth , and some at least ol his cnttcisms — not that, 
however, on law, as Professor Garrett rightly points out — and a great deal 
of his advice may well be pondered to-day His booikt indeed, is 
charactemtic of a period of British rule in India, when soldier-scholars were 
fcnu^ themselves senously to study and to understand the peoples with 
whom they dealL And if they made mistakes we can leam hm these 
mistakes as well as from their researches 
Cuonifigham's work 15 somethu^ of a classic Mr Ganett has edited 
n most worthily He has studied the Lahore records, he Iim read all the 
modem books of bis subiect, be has let nothing m the many excellent 
historical pubbcaoont which are issued in India (o-day escape bim<^for 
exampfo, he gives ippropnate reforence m regard to the Battie of Delhi, 
iftog, to Sir Edward Maclagan^s important article m the yamtul of the 
Punjab Histonesl Sooeiy— and he exercises, whemer R w needed, a 
sound, independent Judgment The edition w^ take a hi^ place among 
books which oiost be retd for the andentaadiiig of the hisioiy ol Britieh 
India. 


W. H* H. 
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Lint iM Thueb Worlds A Booklet for BeginnetB. B; Anme 
Besant (Thiosi^hual AMtshtng House ) 

Problems or Reoonsi ruction Lectares delivered at the Forty-^third 
Anniversaiy Meeting of the Theosophical Soaety at DeLhi^ Decon- 
beft 1918 By Annie Besant ( Theosopkual Publtsksng House ) 

Mrs. Besant’fl confidetiGe t« amanng, and her creed a comfortiog mes- 
sage for those who are daily or even momentarily conscions of the different 
planes of existence But for the sceptical dogmatism » not alto- 
gether convincing > the intelHgent reader requires something more than 
her affirmations. If her beliefs are to gam acceptance^ she should either 
ground cbem on an intelligible expenence or reinforce them by a quality 
of language that is able to impress itself as an expression, however halting, 
of somethmg ultimate But Mrs Besant is far too sure of man’s spintual 
evolution^ her words too final, though lacking the real character of 
finality She does not bnng a single argument to bear on her thesis, and 
IS utterly lacking in the elementary dignity of expression As an example of 
her style we read on p 2 ''To understand the fashion of his life m the 
three worlds we must understand also his composition, must know what 
a man is m his clothing, else shall we always be afraid where no cause ts 
for fear, and bewildered where clearness is pre eminently necessary At 
other tunes her st>le^ that degenerates into a curious and quite displeasing 
jargon, is merely comic On p 34 " Our man, in his baby clothes, has 
bodies very suscepuble to super physical influences, and for the first few 
years of bis life in the lower worlds be can make many impressions upon 
them, especially during the first seven years, on the astral and physical ” 

Elsewhere she talks of "the man’s clothing” as the more material 
muided might talk of Dr Jaeger's underwear, considers the astral world 
or the ethenc double as the average man considers his porridge for 
hreakfest 

Man's peregrinations through life and d^th is the 8ub]CGt matter of this 
" Booklet for Beginners.” As an exposition of the noble doctnne of re 
incarnation it could scarcely be more mystifying Mrs. Besant should 
treat her jiet tfaeones with more luadity unless she would sooner they 
remained the esoteric gifts of her few followers. 

In ** Problems of Reconstruction ” she has attacked questions of more 
immediate importance, and has been 00 the whole more successful The 
lectures are addressed to an Indian audience, and so presumably the theo- 
sophical basis serves a distinct purpose. Her views on reconstnictioD are 
neither ongtnal nor particularly profound , but the reincarnation motive 
does colour them to the extent of znakang practical optimism an mteUigible 
attitude The belief m man's progressive evolution through many lives is 
>n fact the touchstone by which to measure the values of this world, 
^plaiDing away, at it were, so much of the apparent injustice and in* 
equality that afflict mankind Anned with this beSwf Mn Besant pro- 
^!oeds to sketch t plan of reconstmction on a sound basis. She has fine 
Metals. Her citixen would be a real atnen of the world. These Iectiiiea» 
in fact, might be addressed to any nation, for the authoress has a laige 
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viBOD nd a oonstfitcdve poipoie, both of whidi ire ui?a1uible la «ii age 
of fenlnatioin. F* J C 

Bnov Kmui Samui Hindu Acnisvihints in Exact Saxucxs. 

i6iiiai 8t pp. (ZM^gMoiu^ Gnm aid Cb ) li 
Thv imall irock contaiiw a retj comprehetisive ^nzi for India to a 
Saiger pl ace dun is ueoally granted bar m the historj of Science. Of 
conne, we have a few exhauiUFe and speaalised works like Professor Sir 
C. P Ray's ** Hiuoiy of Indian Chemistry/' and i few books on Indtait 
medtciD^ siugica! armamentamiin, eaact scienoes id general, etc., some of 
which have been renewed m these psgcs. Thu book it not so didactic ^ 
It ts tncMe in the form of a chronological snrr^ divided in chapters la a 
few cases the author appears rather too sanguine, and for that very reason 
one might wish that, useful and interesting as the book is m its present feviDr 
as an introduction to the sublet, it bad been given greater devdopment 

H L J 


The Oxford Historv of India From the Earliest Times to the End of 
191 r By Vincent A Smith, C I E (Oxford ) 

The publication of an '* Oxford History” is in itself an event of great 
magnitude Mr Vincent Smith's book is no exception to this rule. He 
has given us m 783 pages, embelinbed with 183 illustrations and 34 maps 
and plans, a very handy reference book for the learned, which is so read 
able Chat it serves at the same tune as a graphic account for the casual 
readers, and an lotrodncuoo for the Srst student of Indian history More- 
over an acquaiounce, however cursory, with the peoples of Hind and 
thetr story is at least as important to the British subject as the deeds of a 
Cha r lemagne or a Napoleon, and should form part of every school cum- 
culitm 

Compared to Trotter’s History (as revised and brought up to 1911 by 
Archdeacon Hutton), Mr Vincent Smith gives muds more space to the 
penod anterior to the Rule of the East India Company, and the general 
anangemem of books and chapteri is also at vananGe. 

Mr £ B HaveU wnteson “ The Basis of Indian History ” in his book on 
** The Ideals of Indian Art,'* that " Indian history is much more con 
oemed with the beanng which human events and actions have upon 
human conduct than with compiling a bare record of the events and 
actioiis themselvesL Indian history is a spintual guide and moral test' 
book for Indian people^ not a scwotific chronicle of passing events.**' 
It IS dear that m a handbook audi as the present, chronology as scientific 
as possibfe^ mint neverthelem form the bai^ Bat Mr Vincent Smidi in 
spite of Ms fetthfalnest to the Westom ideas of histone sense has kept m 
■md that Indian hutory, like Indau pbdofophy and Indian art, » n 
part of lodmii leligfoo ** We observe toat Mr Trotter aiid Mr Vuicent 
Smith diai« admitalioo for foe work of Lord Cnraoo 
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NORTH AFRICA 

L0UI8 Thomas Vovagk ait GouitDArA n au Soub t6ino, 944 pp 
(Pam PayoiattdCo) 4fia. 

ThtA small book consists of personal recoilections and some advice to 
«Duld-be tiavellers in Morocco Tlie author, lieutenant in the French 
army, was a member of a mission sent from Marrakesh to A^^ir in 1917, 
and his book is made up of notes, somewhat edited, but none the less htr 
too neb in iterations. It is a pleasant book, full of thumbnail sketches 
and of information which, imparted in conversational tones almost, should 
be of value to most readers, who, however, occasionally may find French 
words, such as heusUjatUe^ not usually found to polished literature 

H L J 


FAR EAST 

(Cffntr$^uied iy H L. Jolv) 

Ths Probi EM OP Japan By an ex-Counsellor of Legation m the Far 
East 8vo , 723 pp (Amsterdam Ci Van largenfutysen ) 1918 
The Isolation op Japan 8vo , 1 50 pp , being a sequel to the above, same 
author and publishers, 19x9 

The above books sterile one first of all by the ** decoiatioii ” of their 
covers, the first with a stage Japanese carrying m his belt a naked Chinese 
sword thrust from nght to left m a way that no Japanese ever wore a 
sword (the belt itself bears a female obi) , the second volume by its Chinese 
ideagrams written in such a way as to show that the authors never handled 
a writing brush before ' 

The ixintents are still more startling The author, who so carefully bides 
his personality behind a vague diplomatic title, sees only two ways to solve 
what be considers the “Problem of Japan'* — namely, a new combination 
formed of England, Germany, and the United States , or by a new combina 
non formed of Japan, Russia, and Gennany That is dated October 5, 19 18. 
You pay your gulden and you take your choice. It is not worth while to 
go much further , the author knows the history of Japan and its modern 
pohtics well, but his whole feeling nght through the book is pro>Boche , open 
Its pages at landoxn and the evidence almost jumps oat-^,f , on page 189 
“ne mtsdirecuon of En^h policies 10 thu war is due to the fact that 
her destmies are controlled or duected by a man, or men, be it Lloyd 
George, Lord Northchffe, Lord Milner, or Lord Curzon, one or all of them 
who are men of one idea. Wm the war, is their cry — never ound what 
comes after ** If that does not stink of Wilhdmstiasse and its asphyxiating 
gases, we ^ould like to know whence it came. 

In the second lostalment of his propaganda, the author tells ui that the 
coflapoe of Germany has not altei^ bis views (March 15, 1915) With 
such a mind be goes on to the relations between Japan and 

China, Sorted and the United States. lYe doo*t agree with him and inosi 
of his opinions, but he is emdeittly a well-uiforniedaad learned man, whose 
letmlng deserves respect, and whose aiguments axe well worth xeading if 
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only to gnsp how diorongh he is in hit pnitiinnship* A timn with socb 
strongly defined opinions ought to have the courage to sign hts name. 


H L J 


KOREA 

The agnation m Korea against Japanese rule continues on the usual 
llneaf and culminated with a bomb outrage against the new Govemor- 
Geoeral Baron Saito on bis arrival The Impenal Rescript calling for 
a better understanding of Japanese aims by those whom Japan seeks to 
raise from sloth into prospenty bad 00 effect To address the Koreans as “our 
loyal and dutiful subjects'* m the same way as if they were Japanese in 
Japan does not go down with the nationalists^ it 15 almost needless to say, 
and It only adds fuel to the fire. Disgruntled babblers are at work in all 
parts of the world painting the Koreans as exploiied martyrs, which they 
are far from being, and there can be but little doubt that the agitation is 
merely the work of half-educated students and Christianized Koreans who 
have come under American influence and do not realize the stupidity of 
tbeir own behaviour They blackmail some of the uneducated masses into 
direct action, and much the same prevails as with the Irish and the 
El Azar “ students '* The masses, however, appear content enough with 
their lot, vastly unproved from the days when they were squeezed out of 
their eammgs by a crowd of lazy, good for nothing, greedy officials, whom 
the present agitators presumably yearn to replace The Seoul Press have 
icpnnted m pamphlet form a senes of articles which, published between 
lliudi and May, iprp, throwa good deal of light on the internal situation 
There is no doubt that the Japanese Government only wish to improve 
the lot of the Korean, and they have shown in thetr yeariy reports how 
efficiently the problem has been tackled The present writer has only 
found one apostle of Korean nationalist aims amongst Europeans who have 
been there and are presumed to know, who being also an Irish nationalist 
of the deepest dye could hardly be expected to do otherwise. 

The report lor I9ifi-i9i9 and i9i9'i9to should afibsd mterestlDg 
readmgvhen they appear R L. J 

IkdoCbjwa and its PaiMtnvB Pbopuc. By Capt Henry Baudeson 
Transhiced by E. Applet^ Holt. 8vo ^ gaS pp , with 48 illustmuons 
iJiuUkiWH amd Co) z6s net 

The author was one of the officers attached to the Surveys prelinunary 
to the coostnictioa of the lodO'Chinese Railway, which will ultimately link 
together Sa^on and Hanoi, along the east coast of Indo-Cbba, a length of 
f,ooo kilomefareSi put of which are already m working order 

He ha 4 to live ainoogrt the tnbcs of savage Mol," as they call them 
sdresb and fomid them shy, pugnacious mtcrestiqg fhlki^ much afraid of 
the aavige t%eri which infest their forests. He seems to have epjoyed 
their oonfideoce, end his book shows bow cfafikolt is the path of the 
etfaaologtst even when 00 ftieodlf tenm with the nativeSi His narrative 
deals wiib ahmsst eveiy phase of savage Itfe^ and he fata felt it incumbent 
upon him to draw paiafl^ between their ways md those of other savages 
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or of put ciT)lizatioii9> ubich might have been left out with advantage, 
as the tedre of the work does not allow sufficient elbow room for exhaustive 
treatment, and particularly because it might have been more interesting to 
trace the relationship between the “ Mot and then corresponding natives 
in Formosa and the Far East than to wander back to ancient Egypt and 
the fiusbongo dear to Mr Torday We say so in no carping spirit, fur the 
author's treatment of bis main subject is so admirable that one would fain 
have mote of it , moceover, it is anthropology without a dry page m it, and it 
should enjoy a large sale* As is well known, the French are taking con- 
siderable mtetest m their Indo-Chinese subjects, a school — Ecole Fian^aise 
d'Extreme Orient — replete with learned specialists, publishes a quarterly 
journal dealing with Arcb^eoiogy, languages, Art, etc , of the region and 
of the neighbouring countnes, and the feeling between natives and French 
settlers and administrators is so satisfactory that many Annamites have given 
their blood for their stepmother during the war Much of that good filing 
IS undoubtedly due to the exertions of men like CapL Henry Baudeson 
in their relations with the aborigines, who otherwise might easily with their 
very efficiently poisoned arrows make life impossible for their Western 
rulers. 

As we said, the author has been a very thorough observer, leaving but 
little to glean for others, except perhaps details which can only be extracted 
from the native after years of intercourse, if at all His illustrations are 
good and of considerable variety, no hackneyed picture amongst them 
Incidentally they show a French MO practising auscultation d m^me 
la in the time honoured and surprising fashion which still prevails in 
the country whence the stethoscope came ' 

The translation is very fair, here and there "pyrite of iron,” *'nflc of 
small bore,” betray hasty writing, a few misprints occur read Ganesa 
(p 260), Laksfami and Salagram (p 284), and an error, on page 263, 
surely htuoL should be hmp^ for lAnum unlaiuiimum may give a laxative 
seed, but surely it does not intoxicate 

The second part of the book deals with the Cbams, whose name is 
pronounced Tlacn, and in earlier days (1891-94) was transliterated Kiam, 
Tsiam, Tjam, but since the twentieth century Ch does duty for 7 F 
They are more civilised than the ‘‘Mol” and experts in the ait of usmg 
poison ggs m buiglanoui ventures 

The ebapten devoted to these Mohammedan remains of a once important 
kingdom, the history of which has been unraveled by Maspero some six or 
seven years ego, ate equally valuable with the first portion of the book 
The Chams loom large ui the bibliography, which stops at tpis Smoe then 
there have been furdier contnbutiona to the study in the B K F E .0 
by Durand, Coedes, L. Finot, etc H. L. J 


FICTION 

Tub Cm ov Palms. By Kathlya Rhodes (Afar^iuea ) fit. 96* net 
The author of this tmey and akitfuUy nanated novel is to be congratu- 
lated on her vivid and poetica] descnptioii of Conatantmople, that aty of 
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ll SM appeal to^aUvho^ like 

taeottectioM of the B oni h o iw end Bu^teOf once the toone mm of 
the ftabanedkm to the Soblhee Porte* On Wending emoi^ the venous 
duacten n SyhtK» the oicee of that ttggic figiue Sir DenA «hOp gifted 
vith dairfoyeiioe^ outwtu the enl Ritsic^ a myiteriout ihed^ Turk* eeger 
for vmoge. The itosy reachee its chmax after mucf miMades, 
Sjrlina, inemed to an idealistic Araencan (he bees to die at £1 Deaar» an 
cans ID the deseit) n hired into an old Egyptian tomb at Sanieb» where 
she had ducofcied a valoaUe papyrus manuscript She is saved, howaver, 
in tune fay her htuband and her thendRoy, who is perhaps theonly oatmal 
character » the book Rissic is cenamly drawn as a most mystenous 
personahty, and we doubt whether a Turk can be imboed with the 
collector's paanon, the flair of the oonnoisseur with which she endows faun, 
and which she makes the motive power of hts acts of odious treachery and 
lost of revenge. Yet Si mom t tera, € fiat as the Italians say 

Or does the ecplanation lie m that Polish strain m his vems due to an 
odalisque who may baie been his mother, since Turks often have non- 
Miisbm slaves? Certainly his sudden death is a relief to Syim, and — to 
the reader L. M R. 


Flutker East ruan Asia By Ward kluir {Simphn } 6s. net. 

To those who love to bask m the warm atmospbeie of the South Seas— 
lurtber East than Asia — while themselves staying m a comfortable arm 
cfaair tn the rainy West, we recommend this tale of adventure, where 
** Alvin D KeiloA Amencan atizen,*’ pterccs the solid cliff of jungle ' 
to see a mystenous doctor, and meets a maiden most divinely fan A 
grim secret, and the temfle unforeseen culmination of the swift senes of 
modents, give 1 Western spice to this Eastern tale^ which does not lose 
thereby m fascinstion 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 

September msues 

Cmg^rophea /rntrumi ^*Crete its Scenery and Natural Features,** by 
A. Trevor Baltye. 

Mmamemi Mnntw afJtmems “The Trade Future of Russia,*' by Eniest 
Hanulton 

7%t Cmm ^ orm r y Re^ku* “ Indiao Reforms and the Statioo Club^” by 
lodumi. 

Jtme iti Deux Mamies “ Un Martyr de fat Gmode Tragedie* le Tsar 
Nicholaa 11 /* by S. M. la Retne Mane de Roumanie. 


TRADE 

The Loudoo Chamber of Commesce have pubbriicd in pamphlet form 
(toSfpnoe on Reecot Developments m J apanrar Trade, 

Mr, E F. Cromer H*M. Ccamseilor of Bmba^ at Tokyo, 

which m of giem mlae m « iorv^fff Ibe pmeent posittonuililNiii. Of 
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coane it coataun the snui^ lUlMiieiits M to cbe>pocs» of laboot aoA 
vndLMf long hooiti. emphasized by statistics, them wdl doabdess be 
BUiued by the advocates of tiiott hours mod Urge pay for bemg m the 
fihopi cegwdleas of ^eduction , but it would be fooksh to expect the 
Japanese working mai^ who dou work, to upset the Older of things in a 
bony, just to please European lazybones. The Japanese have made very 
thorough use of all their commercial opportunities during the war, as 
witness the trade with India, about which the Hindustan Review some 
months aga and Thi Times m the early part of September, have been 
quite outspoken One would like, however, to see all the statistics brought 
together to a common denominator of tonnage or numbers^ the rates of 
purchase having so greatly varied that statistics are to some extent mis- 
leading It appears probable, however, that cheap Japanese goods, unless 
they prove of better quality, will not bold the European market long 
As a case in point, we might mention pencils , one importer, if not several, 
Atooded the market with rubbish fit only to be uied as fire-lighters at prices 
equal to the best pre>war European goods , who made the profit is not 
our concern, but that is not the way to go to work 


VARIA 

Mr Murray announces the forthoommg pubhcatioa of several mono 
graphs on manganese and vanous other mineral commodities by the expert 
suff of the Imperial Institute^ which, having regard to the high level of 
the previous publications on xme and potash, should be of considerable 
mterest 


RUSSIA 

The Spipit of Russia Studies in History, Literature, and Philosophj 
By Thomas Garrigue Masaiyk, ¥irst President of the Czedho-Slovak 
Republic Ttanslated by Eden and Cedar Paul Two Volumes 
{fi Allen and Unftftn*) 

We had with interest this study of Russia by an eminent son and now 
head of a young and nsing Slate The Czech scholars were pioneers of 
S'av philology, and their works were eagerly taken up by Russian savants 
They easily excel most of their Slav brethren and cousins in intellectual 
achievements, and in the spheres of patriotism and physical culture their 
Sokol movement spread among their kinsmen Through this English 
translation of his German work published at Jena, the eminent scholar and 
statesman illuminates Russia for Western students, and has laid his readers 
and Russia herself under a heavy debt 
Like Lincoln, Garfield, and other great Amencan Presidents, hlasaryk 
was bom of bumble parentage at Hodonin (Goding), Moravia, and began 
hfe as a Uacksmitb’s apprentice. After study at Vienna and Leipzig he 
lectured on philosophy at Vienna Attention was drawn to his study of 
suicide in oontempofary Europe^ which he mttnbiited to decline m religious 
senbment When the Czedi Umvenity of Prague— originally founded by 
VOL. XV 2 u 
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the great Emperor Charles IV la r349^was re-created m iSSa, Maaaiyfc 
was appointed Professor of Pbilosi^hy His qualifications I6r the positton 
were profound, as he was well known as a critical authont; on Eni^tsh 
phflosophy, and had written on Hiimea MilU and Spencer In addiitton 
be knew die doctrines of Comte, Kant, and modem French and Germati 
philosophy He is a recognised critical mcponent of hCarxisiiL Masaryk 
for many years led the Realist Party m his ootintry, and waa a keen critic 
of the late Austnan adaunistration It ts probable that if Aostna bad 
listened to his repeated warnings her position would have been dif- 
ferent; and the course of history must have been modified. Referring 
to the SoDtbera Slavs, an Austnan deputy said that when he came across 
intelligent students they had all been Masaryk^s pupils He was a fearless 
exposer of the shady procedure of the Austrian Government in connection 
with the treason trials,*" when it was shown that forgery was extensively 
employed There was no question of his sympathies at the outbreak of 
the War, and Masaryk succeeded in escaping from impnsonment and 
certain danger to life, and reached England. His daughter. Dr Alict 
Masaryk, was long a pnsoner tn company with Mme. Benes While 
in London Professor Masaryk lectured at King’s College on the problem 
of small nationalities, and on Slavonic languages and literature 'Hicti he 
organized the efforts of his countrymen in vanous countries on behalf of 
the Allies, visiting Russia for this purpose, and passed over to America, 
where be met and conferred with President Wilson At length the Czecho 
Slovak Republic was formed, and Masaryk returned to Prague in triumph 
at President The title oitc v^asii (father of the country) was bestowed un 
the Emperor Charles IV , and last century on ihe historun and statesman, 
Francis Pjilacky, and may now be applied to the illustnous President, our 
author 

In the translators* foreword it is explained that this worii is the outcome 
of desires of friends that Masaryk should write on Russia, in view of mteTcsi 
aroused by the Russo-Japanese War and the Revolution of 1905 It does 
not entirely represent bis scheme, which was a discussion of the Russian 
problem with Dotioievsky as a central point But he found it imprac 
ticable to deal with that long-suflenng mao of genius without refeieooe to 
those who preceded and succeeded him , in lact, it was necessary to treat 
of the history, literature, and philosophy of Russia from the early sources 
He possesses a firat-haod knowledge of the language and hteiatuie, and an 
acquaiutance with the country gamed during repeated vuita The sub- 
stance of this work was given in lectures at Chicago University, aiui 
further studies of Dostoievsky and bis place in European liteiatuie are 
pfomtsed As the German original of this work appear^ in 1913 there 
no lefmncc to the War, the cootnbutioR made bf Russia as an active 
member of the Alkes, the llevolmuMi» and the saUequent disastrous 
Bolshevist IVa^itTfumehi In the work as it stands tboe is a vast 
amoutil of pUloiopiiical, hiitoncal, and pohtical reflcctioo whick does not 
stnedy correspond to the ttUe 

Not the leiM interesting is the im roductoiy diaplar, in which it is shown 
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that ** RuBSia has preien'ed the childhood of Europe The viiit to the 
TroiUa monastery, and the monk of ** Getbsemane ” whose mind was torn 
between traditional Orthodox tnining and contact with an ealtj^tened 
professor from the West, rocalled the author s early upbnnging among 
Slovak peasants. Through Tolstoy he came to know the Old BehevcrSi 
rvho chum to be more Orthodox than the Orthodox, and have persisted 
since the days of Tsar Alexis and the Patriarch Nikon 

Slav as I am, a visit to Russia has involved many more surpnses 
than a visit to any other land The European, ooe who lives in 

the present, has the current of his thought involuntarily directed 
towards the future, and anticipates the conclusions that will fcdlow 
from the given hutonc premisses But in Russia he finds hunseU 
back in the past, often in the Middle Ages Russia is Europe as 
well When, therefore, I contrast Russia and Euri^ I contrast two 
epochs 

rhe first volume discusses Holy Russia, with Moscow as “third Rome ’ 
Peter's reforms , serf emancipation , historical and religious problems , 
Slavophilism and Westernism, Herzen and Bakunin Each of these 
headings has been the sub/ect of many volumes In the reigns of 
Alexander i and Nicholas 1 , occurred the great literary tnovement, from 
Karamzin and Pushkin onwards The Dekabnst revolt was organized by 
men of laters and students, but the *' Nicholaitan rfgitne'' was marked by 
severe police repression, which drove Tuigeniev, Herzen, and others 
abroad to expose Russia to the world As in the case of PetraAev^y 
and Dostoievsky, Nicholas condemned would-be refonnen to the scaffold, 
and at the last minute of the eleventh hour sent them to Siberia. “Nicholas 
followed the petty example of Mettemich and his anti-revolutionary re- 
action, and followed it with identical results '* It is pathetic that Lons 
Melikov’s draft constitution should have been rendered abortive by the 
assassinatioR of the well-disposed Alexander II The triumph of 
PobiedoDostsev and reaction seemed complete diinpg the reign of 
Alexander III The following reftecUon is important 

Defeat was sustained in Manchuria, not by the Russian soldier, 
but by Russuin army administration, the Russian General Suff, the 
St Petersburg Court and Us diplomacy, the Russian buzeanctacy — in 
a word, the whole r^ime of Pobiedonostsev. It is not to be 
denied that upon the battlefields m the Far Eas^ Russia was conquered, 
not by the Japanese, but ^ the enemy within her gates, that the 
author of her defeats was oesaro-papist absolutism. 

Hie second volume is distinctively philosophioo^Kilitical. It treats of 
realism and nihilism, official theocracy, religion and mysticism (V 
Soloviev), socudism and Marxism, anarchism and bberilism, and the 
problem of democracy teirtfs theocracy These wiU appeal to the general 
student of politics besides the specialist in Russia 

Russian Christianity i% m truth, older than Western Chnstiaaity 
theoretically and precticaliy tt is the more primiuve and purer 
But for ^is very reason we can tinderskand why the le^mg 
Russian thinkers were averse to Chnsbaoity as they knew it. 
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This tocQu&ts for Bocitltsm, “whidi ftims At eaUblisbing the feiloi of 
juetice m place of the realm of Christian love " An important oonclosion, 
more than once insisted uponp Is that the Rmsiaa is lerolQtiOQary bot not 
sufficiently democratic 

We are aware that nothing like justice has been done to this masterly 
work, nor can it be done within our hmita. We can only hope that 
leaden will seek early opportunity of procnnng President Masatyk's work, 
and critically eaammxng his important reflections. It may stiU be asked, 
**Wbai IS spin! of Russia?'* F P M 


NEAR EAST 

Armenia and the Settlement The Armenian Bureau, 153 Regent 
Street, London, W 1 

The above is a report of the notable public meeting held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on June 19, to express sympathy with the Armenian 
cause. We quote the fallowing passage from Viscount Gladstone’s speech 
“ I have heard some people say, * Why do you take so much interest in 
the Armenians? They haven’t fought ' But haven’t they fought? It is 
all very well for us, with trained and organized armies to fight on equal 
terms But when you are living with your wife and family m the midst of 
Kurds, alwaj’s ready to obey commands from Coustantrnopie, it is very 
dtflicuh to fight when if you take up a stick you will have your throat cut 
“ But, as we know, the Armenians did fight At the tune of the Russian 
collapse they did much to support our armies in Mesopotamia by their 
gallantry Let us never forget when it comes to the question of courage 
what the Armenians have done It should come home to many of us, 
who take out religion in a pretty easy-going -way, in peace and comfort 
These people have stuck to their religious faith for centuries, knowing the 
risks and taking the risks , they have stuck to their religion with almost 
incredible tenacity, fiitbfulness and most heroic devotion, xuid by the 
courage they have shown, it seems to me, proved that even gallantry on 
the field must take a second place " 


David'sReserioir OF Strength By P D (Athens) [ BtixHr $ Pnss ^ 
Oxford ) Post free* sa 6d. (3 ^achmes) 

(JHenewed by 1>R Ocoo^oMOs, Lecturer %n Greek te Lomdm Untverstty ) 

Among the vanout Greek publications which have iqrpeared this year, 
we note an anthology of David's Psalms which, pnnted at Oxford, has 
been publt|died at Athens, the political and intellectual centre of a people 
for whose future pioneers it is mtended 
The book, a saudl ooet aspires to oonsiderable^power, as is shown its 
tttie, Dimd’a Resccvok of Stses^b ** 

The author, as ftr as wo can guess from the style and thejdeas expressed 
m a prefiitoiy page as as from the town whm thb preface was 
written, namely Oxford, and the inltiaU of the signature, P D -4he author* 
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must be a Greek leader who has beeo and is taking a senous part in his 
country’s social and intellectual improvement, namdy, Dr But why 
shotikl we commit the indiscretion of namitig him, since he himself has 
wished to conceal his personality under the veil of an incognito A good 
book, they say. is a good action, and Christian humility has accustomed us 
to good actions that remam anonymous 

Concerning the ideas expressed m the preface and the aim of this work, 
let a few words be said rather b> way of latraductKm than commentary 
The author believes that every one of us has been entrusted with a 
mission on this earth (which is very doubtful) and that upon the persever 
ance of the few depends the direction that the fortunes of humanity will 
cake (which is quite true) 

Since It » so, it is a sacred duty to make those few persevere But how ? 
It IS a truth (tf world-wide acceptance that a book can exerase an 
influence upon its readers— a book, that is, which is worthy of the name 
The author of the anthology with which we are dealing, ts, of course, aware 
of this truth, and as he has been Btrent^ening his own moral and polmcal 
efforts by readmg David's Psalms, he thought that the same book could be 
of the same use to others also It does not appear illogical at all to 
maintain that David’s words can exercise occasionally such a moral 
influence, but it does seem doubtful whether they would exercise it upon 
every one of those few whom the anthologist proposes to strengthea It is’' 
in our opinion, a mere question of personality and all may not be disposed 
alike to be receptive of the desired impression 

But a few reservations, which no book could escape and which may be 
thought pleonastic, do not alter the interest of the author's ethical puipose, 
and his preface is a page beautiful enough to be fully translated below in 
order that readers may appreciate his manner of thought and arrangement 
as well as, amongst several other flue ideas, the author’s brilliant deflnmon 
of hatred, over which we particularly invite them to ponder 

Tuawsiatiom or the Preface 

It has been nghdy said that to each one of us has been enttusCed the 
achievement of a mission in the work of the upbuilding of human lif& 
But those who are conscious of their mission are few in number, fewer 
still are those who devote all their forces to its fulfilment, and very few 
indeed are those who penevere to the end 
Upon the pefsevefance of the few depends chiefly the directum which 
the forttmes of humanity are destined to take, and eiwry effort made to 
encouiuge them to persevere is indeed a sacred office. 

With the purpose of such encoucageinent 1 have gathered the most 
mspini^ of David’s words and from them have formed this present 
Jtesenmr pf What onginsiUy moved me was the necessity for 

streogtbeiting my own endeavour so that light should prevail 
Having perceived that the more 1 devoted myself to that work the more 
tmtneroua appewed 00 all tides those who hated and those who betrayed* 
I lemembcied the Hebrew poet's laments when he was iqipealmg for 
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help m order to penevcre m the midil of those who were agunsT 

hit woik. > 

The taodeni ipmt la retKty does not rccognue personal foes^ tod con- 
udenfoigiye n e si tobethe hm dissolution of hatred, especially since hatred 
IS almost riways an incapacity to esteem the motives of high endeavour and 
action in others. Yet, foes symbolize also the souVt tmper(ection«» and 
many of David's eipressions are poetical images alluding sometimes even 
to mateml dangers outside the nnge of human aotagooistn 

More than once X saw that not in vain bad been my recourse to the 
treasures mcluded in the 150 psalms, and I thought that this selectioor 
which enabled me to persevere in my struggles whenever the necessary 
courage ran the nak of being eichausted under the enemy’s blows, might 
become equally precious and salutary for the chosen workers of coming 
generations who will have the same need of encouragement in order to 
persevere 

The X*8almist*s words are M\ of power, as it were, magical, and, repeated, 
they become like braziers of the soul For thousands of years myriads of 
lips have imparted to these words a secret flame which tfarovi>$ out a spark 
whenever they are pronounced by one who needs warmth and strength 
Moreover they afibrd mtellectoal delight and an exaltation which fortifies 
the mind 

This reservoir from which I drew strength in the most critical moments 
of my career is indeed inexhaustible, and as such I hand it on to the 
future pioneers of human progress 

(Signed ) P D 

(Dated) Oxford, Stpitmbtr^ 1918 


GENERAL 

SvxDtCAUsu AXD Philosophicai R&aush a Study 11k the Correlattons 
of Contemporary Social Tendencies By J W Scott (j 4 and C 
Blaekf Ud^ 4, 5, and 6, Soho Square, London, R , f ) 1919 
ios net 

(Bmnend^ t J Conway) 

Though this book of Mr J W Scott ti not» owing to lU somewhat 
technical laiigiiege, for the gen^ reader, it should appeal to all interested 
ID the conelatian of action and thought The subject it eminently worUiy 
of a doses eoomdtntxm than the aveiage man gives it, for it must always 
be latttfoctoty to discover tfast what appears to be destructive and 
dangerous uatcasoa has, m foot, a philoaoplMcal content To find 
method m our -i^d***— is a hopeful enterprise, stiinidathig an optimistic 
view of bmt$n vaganet. And au sre should be gtateful 10 uk Scott 
With great abili^ and in a trendiant style be shows that syndicalisnt, 
uodoobtedly the moat significant of the later social phenomeiia, is m- 
timakcSy cooDecsed with the most recent movenenta of tbonght Unde^ 
lying both me coamion fiictms that compel our atteotton hr 
ea tc aon iio sry dgnifimmok Syndicdtsia has Ha counterpart or sather 
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jihilosopbicR] justification in retjistii^ the ongins of which Mr Scott traces 
in a chapter ttot deals with the early English metaphysicians By difiTeFent 
avenues of approach he finds that m ofur days both Professor Bergson 
and Mr B. Russdl have arrived at realism which colours the quahty of 
their thought 

The connection between the speculative treatment of reality and the 
factual or social tzeatment as syothetiaed id levoluoonaiy syndicalism is 
made teiy dear in George Sorel’s “ Reflections on Violence " According 
to Mr Scott; revolutionary synchcalism is the failure of the reflective, con 
stnictive type of Socialism that marked the nineteenth century , it returns 
to Marx« and hopes to fulfil Mane quickly Sorel has curiously enough 
made very much ose of Bergson “ It » part of the same thesis *' 
Mr Scott wntes When Sorel teaches the doctnne of a * general stnke * 
as Che grand climax towards which the workmen are to be led, as the goal 
of all their endeavours, the peculiar feature about this teaching, the feature 
which has struck all the critics, » that the workmen, in Sorel's view, are 
not to be told in any detail what the general stnke is, or what it is to intro- 
duce Falling back upon Bergson, he insists that the workers* apprehen 
Sion of that state of things which is the end of all their movements is to be 
ini^rai Their grasp of it is not to be rational, bat intuitive, because 
intellect disuitegrates while intuition ke^ whole In Sorers language, 
the general strike is to be a * myth * to them The myth is an ideal, with 
power to fill man with ardour, as did, eg^ the expectation of the second 
coming of Chnfit the early Chnstian Any attempt to tationalue it, or 
‘ diwniss how far it may be taken literally as future history,' is beside the 
whole purpose " 

Were it not that Sorel, who, as ao intellectual leader of revolutionary 
syndicalitm must be heard, ‘‘commandeered,” as it were, Professor 
Bergson, we shonld be inclined to suspect a certain amount of straimng m 
Mr Scott’s method of approaching the evolubonaty philosopher and the 
revolutionaty syndicalism, more especully as Beigson has never, so far as 
we know, formulated a social ueedL What he aims at ahowing is the 
affinity between the syndicalist and Bergson, both of whom make reality 
the subject matter of intuition rather than intellect- Their method is 
bioular We believe, however, that there is a danger in taking Professor 
Bergson too much au pied de la lettre '* 

Mr B Rosaett is more tangible, because be baa actually m but Piiti- 
ciples of Social Reconstruction *’ cut out a path to the future He is 
anth the syndicalists on the institutions of property and m the general 
trend of reconstruction. The State should give “ multiple opportunities 
of lutercourse ** and "the greatest possible share of initiative to each 
individual ” And Mr RnsaeU is with the syndicalists because he is a 
realist "It is too dear to need pomting out,'* Mr Soott says (p. 19s), 
" how in all this enthusiasm for the autonomy of the individua] and m all 
this coQitnung of the individual as an impulsive vather than a rational 
being, Mr Russdl is taking the old realistic line What a thing is, is what 
It IS given at. He ts not peculiar m the end be is pursuing. He is not 
pecuUar in maMng the end of socwl imptovement the creation of the con- 
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4itioin of 'ntabty* or for the hamtn *od, or in advocatii^ the 
mftifiteniaKe Of theie conditions m hniiisn locie^* 'Whnt is destmclm fs 
the degree to which he legsrda that ndnch such riulity » given to be 
what n naXif is. He is pecoluur in the degree to which in detaronning 
what a lining soul is, be is enslaved bf first impressions,*’ 

Mr Russell, in fiict, takes too mnch for granted, has no reverence 
for the past, ts short-sighted w taking wf moment in the penautaboos 
and combinabons of the kaleidosoope as what ts It is therefore not 
difficult to see how he converges towards Professor Bergson in his asfomp- 
bon of reality, and bow the revduUonary syndicalist converges towards 
both 

Mr Scott has succeeded admirably m his gently desCrttaive cntictsm 
We hope that he will soon conslruct, for he has a quality of style and 
of reasoning that is more than usually arresting 

Our attention has been drawn to a very interesting pamphlet published 
oy Mr WainoDt, Park Publishing Company, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
on ** Atoms, Suns, and Systems," by Professor Bickerton, It a stated 
that ** The essential idea at the base of the whole genenlisatioii is the 
fonnabon from gracing suns of a third body, possessing a senes of most 
complex propenics. In proporlioa to its mass it must at birth possess 
many times the energy of any other cosmic body So stupendous is the 
amount of the energy that it must be explosively unstable Deductions 
frum the laws oi maner and motion show, however, that the body disposes 
of this energy in a most vaned manner, which must be suggesbvely fnitUul 
m results 

“ The deduebons already made bave solved most of the very difficult 
enigmas of astronomy , yet, so cursory has been the study of the subject, 
that one looks in vatu, m all astroaomical literature, for a mention of even 
the name of the thud body And ibis in the foce of the fact that men of 
standing, such as Lord icidvHS, Lord Rayle^, Sir A IV Rucker (Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society and President of the Bntish Asaoaation), and 
many others have spoken entbusiasbcally of the correlation, whilst 
papers m the and other saenbfic joumals have never been 

contested, and have been spoken of most appreciauvely ” 

Professor Bickerton is life President of the London AstroDomieal 
Society (ifi;, Pembridge MaoSKHis, London W), which was founded 
in ipii 

ORIENTALIA 

Jewish Thsouxsv SvsTKMATicaLLV jusd HtnouiCALLV ComiimEO* 
ByDr. K Ktdiler (New York Ttu MatmUm xpiS. 

{RmoMdbp AgCHbfACOif Himoif, o o.) 

A igwleaitic thoogh sboit cxpostMn of Jewish theology stioakt find 
many readeis , and Dr* Kohler daims Ibr his uitsresting sketeh that ft is a 
pioneer work. Jndaisa^heays, neverattitDcdtDacieedthepvoiaiiMnt 

posujoo which it beUs among Chrutuuis. tbos there was no need to 
esfoond a Jewiili theoio||j mdoed Mooes Menddbsohn dodand 
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Judaism ** contained onlf truths dictated by reason, and no dogmatic 
beliefs at air* it was not a revealed religion but a revealed law The 
distmction may not seem very cleari and law, one could think, must be at 
least as systematic, and therefore as capable of exposition as theology 
However* Dr Kohler gives a very careful survey of the teaching of 
Judaism, as message concerning the Oite and hafy Gad and one 
tmdmded humantfy with a world-uniting Mesnanu goal^ a message 
^trusted by Divine revdation to the Jewish people.” It is an important 
and signthcant pouit in hts book that be claims for Judaism no national or 
racial limitation but a mission to the whole world He does not take his 
subject histoncally, but under headings related to the ideas and doctrines 
'of the Jewish religion Thus he avoids a discussion of origins, of the 
nature and beginning of the “ revelation*' he accepts, of the relations of 
Judaism with other Eastern religions such as the fiabylonian or the 
Egyptian, of the histoncity of the early records, the actual existence of the 
patriarchs, or even (1 think) of Moses His book will naturally be 
supplemented by the study of works more stnctly historical as well as by 
studies like Sir J G Frazer's Folk-Lore m the Old Testament ** Dr Kohler 
IS, as IS natural, much interested in the relation of Judaism to Muhair- 
madanism and Christianity Briefly his new of the latter is that it is a 
daughter religion, mainly due to Paul, and based upon the worship of a 
remarkable young Kasarene, and possessing a txiissionaiy power in the 
dissemination of **the Sinaitic doctnoes’ which Judaism could never 
have had But the Christian system, as elaborated by St Paul, is, 
Dr Kohler thinks, ** far more pagan than Jewish in type.'* With Muham- 
madanism the author apparently finds himself m closer s>nipathy, as 
indeed has been common among members of his race and religion and 
remains so to-day He thinks — ^and here a doser historical study would 
have been an advantage to him— that Greek science and philosophy were 
banished by the Church and were restored to the world by Muhammadans , 
and be finds also, as so many have found, a somewhat dose assocuition in 
idea between Protestantism and the rdigioo of Idam His sympathy with 
Muhammadamsm is perhaps most clearly expressed in two sentences, 
which I venture to think would not have been wntten had he been 
acquainted at all intmuitely with either the Greek Fathers or the history of 
the medieval Church, or of modem missions We must remember that 
during the dark night of medieval igtionnce and barbansm, Islam earned 
throughout all lands the torch of philosophy and scientific investigations 
and of the pure faith m God Even to-day it accomplishes far more for 
the advinoemont of life m the east of Asia and the south of Africa than 
did the Russian Church with her gross superstition and idolatty, or even 
•ome branches of ProtcsUntuin, with theur deification of a human being ” 
It IS certainly not a common view that slavery is an active force for the 
advancement of Ufe or that Easteco Chnstianity u more superetitious ” 
than MuhammadanisiD 

It wUl be seen that the value of the book is not historical it eoositli 
m the sympathetic exposition, from a modem standxng-pomt, of the ideas 
and pnnciples of Judaism. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 

We beve received i copy of the Esthpimn Etnew ( i ape* Kiiig*k Roedr 
Cheiiee), e nootbly literiury periodica! devoted to the mteteita of that 
country, and to general pvojpenive topics The came of natioMl inde* 
pendenoe ta pleaded coostderable elequenre, and the pet^e oofn- 
mand our sympathy in their rflTorts against the Bolshevists ai^ Germans 
It ts daimed that a handful of atuens have stamped out Bolshevism in 
Bsthoma and overthrown the German dommatton. Mr E> ijiamaa tells 
the story of the Bolshevik invasion and its repulsion, and the creation of 
the Estbooian Constituent Assembly Move than half the area of the 
country represents iph/Mmtt of the German baroos, but now a scheme of 
agrarian lefonn » bang effected It is important to bear in mind that the 
coun^ j$ laiger than Switzerland, Denmark, or Belgium The Koltchak 
GovemmeRt u aevetely cntiazed by Mr Bernhard Ltnde Dr« Derek 
Ingiatn, editor of Sfamip CoiJechng, dWcribes the authentic postage stamps, 
and exposes a barefaced fraud on collectors. Britain’s trade op[^uniiies 
in Esdioma are indicated by Mr J Caro, Esthonian Vice-Consul at 
Manchester Formerly trade was practically monopolized by Germany, 
and Bntisb traders are urged not to neglect a new and promising area. 
There are several articles of general interest, on the scout motement, art^ 
and music, besides poetry 

The September issue of the Oeatit Rtmitv contains an interesting article 
by Mr Ikbal Ah Sbab, on the Charms, Spelb, and DiviiiatJons of 
Afjghanistan He writes “ A study ci the Charms, Spells, and Dmna 
tHMis of Afghamstsn seems to show that they are to a great extent the 
outcome of the religions Uadmoos and beliefs of the country, though, a» 
ts ooiy to be expected, a large number are exotic snd can ^ trai^ to 
Indian and Persian ideas. In the provinces of Herat, for instance, it is 
noticeable that the ctorms have a distinctly Shiattc character in the north 
they bear marks of a Ktrghis origin, while m the east and south they have 
a stfong Hindoo and Balucb colounng Kabul itself seems to be the 
meeting place ior the ideas and traditims oif all these races As in the 
case of auperstitioos, the women have borne by far the greater share m the 
perpetuation of the charms and ipeUs ** 

The September iisae of the Fortmgkify Jttvteuf contains a timely article 
by Mr H Cfaariea Woods on **Tbe Poaiuon of KoumanuL** After 
wanting bit rmrim that owing to the prolonged negotiations m Pant, the 
sitwation in the Near East la mclmed again to be forgotten, he explains 
that m order to view bar war policy without ptejudioe, it is necessary to 
cealme the meanmg of her gecl^ptocal poauioct The author eMabliahea 
chit poiBt very thoroughly, and then proceeds to examine the three broad 
ccrnuMial questions aflectiug her fmure In the CMt he considers that 
the Dniester father than the Pmtb should tern the national boundaiy 
He agrees with J D Boordier that to the north the frontier ihoold 
be formed a hue fiiM And to the source of the Seretb. With regard 
to the Dobrad}a» lir. Woods proposes the anangemeiit suggested by the 
Protocol of Petmgnd (May, i9r5>. Such a sacnlioe would be am^y 
repaid by the pomibibty of the re esublishment of good relationt with 
Bulgana-^latKXW which ofo vital not only lo her own future, but to the 
reconat n iction of ai^ BaBcaa Bffc In this connection it may be pointed 
out that Dr Drafcoules has alwsr* advocated a Balkan Federabon at the 
bon means of cnAbatiiig die " Drang each Oetcii,*' and that the tewm of 
a weaker but wiaer Bitigaria lo the fold would help to oonsummate thia 
h^hly desirable ideal 
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fpumai Astatffut, xit 3 (191S ) 

Mr Alfr^ Bel conttimee hit description of the Areh^ inscnptioiiB 00 
F%t , Mr Pmluski publisbet the second pert of his aitide " Le Psnairv&oa 
et les fimeniUet de Buddha,*' with more to follow 

The/mraa/ iff Indtan Medutd Rtsiarch contains a well illustiated studf 
of intestmal parasites , another of throat parasites of the fungns gronp , a 
paper 00 diabetes, with a bandy method of gravnnetnc determination of 
sugar m nnne, and a further instalment of the study of deficienqr m 
foods. It is a wonderfully well-produced number, at the low pncc 
of R. t'so 

The East has recently introduced a new feature m the shape of 
two pages of topical tUustrations and cartoons from the Japanese PresSr 
which monld further enhance the circulation of this bnght weekly 

The fapan Magazine has now entered into its second century The 
articles are as interesting as ever, and no pains appear to be spared to 
make the magazine attractive and useful It deserves of a far larger 
circulation than it appears to have in England, as it is written entirely by 
Japanese, and shows their point of view quite impartially But one would 
wish that the editor took somewhat more trouble over his proof-reading , 
there IS a ludicrous miXAip of metres and centimetres m a recent anthro- 
pological article which ought never to have been passed for press 

Man contains an article hy Lieut -Colonel H H Rose on Com^ 
parative Idiom (xix 9), with special reference to Urdu, and a note by 
R Grant Brown on a cunotts Burmese fishing custom of a phallic nature, 
as an example of imitative magic (xtx. 7) 

The cunent volume of the Imperial College of Science of Tokyo containa 
a very valuable essay, which forms a large and well illustrated volume in 
Itself, dealing with the Ainu of the Kunle Islands, by Professor Toni 
Ryuzo, transited m missionary French by a Jesuit Father Professor 
Toni, in conclusion, harps again on his theory of the Tungose ongin of 
the early Japanese s^ers who repulsed the abmigmes towards the North 


A NOTABLE WORK ON BELGIUM'S GLORY 

Tsrrb db Beuuoue. Par Charles Bouvier and Elic Moroy (Atunger 
Pans) 

It IS intended that copies of this work should be published of 

vdiich 300 are pnced at each The funds acquired will be placed at 

the disposal of the Minister of Science and Art m Belgium But apart 
from the excellence of the object of publication, Mr Charles Bouvier 
foreshadows in the prospectus which be kindly has sent us what promisee 
to be a monumentai exposition, from the literary as well as artiahc point 
of view of Belgium's in the war, and her <^m to gratitude for her 
noble saenfice to save civiltzation The work is even to include musical 
pages and it may be confidently presumed that die high objects which the 
aiitbots have set before themselves will not only be attained but also 
surpassed We welcome this opportunity of diawmg tbe attention of cor 
readers in eveiy clime to the distinguished authots* memorable ventuie 



GREEK NOTES 

By F R. SCATCRERD 


I 

Greece ard America 

The Ribtttde of America to the whole questmn of the Near East has justi- 
fied the foftebodings eipiessed by many on bcanng of the return df M 
Kalopothakis» Dr Drakonles, Prof Andi^ad^ and others from the 
UniiM Stales just as thesr respective missions were begmniog to bear fruit 
til the enlightenment of the AmericaQ public with regard lo Eutopean 
afiaus 

The Greeks are very like the Anglo&xons in this respect Stioi^ 
to the sense of the justice of tbetr cause, they rather disdain propaganda* 
and both are equally surprised and pamed when they discover that l^k of 
knowledge or misinformation has led to the setting aside of their just 
claims in favour of more vigorously procUimed " rights '* 

II 

Greecf and the Leaglp of Nations 

Once again the subject of world wide import is the success of the League 
of Nations, the only hope for a luture of peace and progress. I therefore 
teansenbe from my notes the substance of a conversauon with Frot 
Afidi^es, Greek delegate to the League of Nations, which took place on 
the eve of his journey to America this summer 

** Oreeoe,” said ProC Andr^aifos, is of all countnei the one to 
which the idea of the League of Nations is the most dear This is 
due, DOC only to the particular interest which every small Sute most 
have m the creation of such a League, but also on account of vanous 
historical reasons, some of which belong to the anaent days, while 
others relate to out own times. 

**The Greeks are proud of the untversat recognition of the frw:t 
that the sole aniecedent of a League of Nations it to be found in the 
Amphictyomc Council of Delphi, composed of representatives of all 
the Hellenic peoples, and having the to adjudicate, to puoutH 
and even to raise an army to enforce its dectaums 

The Amphictyomc Council most assuredly did not fulfil alt the 
expectations hi its founders, partly because those founders were some- 
what lacking in practical common sense, and were too eager to secure 
the reaiuatioit or an ideal jusOce. Nevotheleas the services rendered 
by the ONinoi were ifttmeiise 

First of aU, it brought into bemg the principle of arbitrahocit which 
we have bad so much trouble to get recejgnim at the present tunc. 
It thus prevented a large Dumber of conflicts, idiicb history aoarody 
wenticHied, fiaroMiv wen premUed, and which threatcDea 

Othenrfse to dcgaieiate mto long and fratricidal wars. 

^Tlie Cbuncii also humemsed the laws of wm Its membets 
took an oath never to destroy the Amphictyomc towns, and never to 
cat off entirely the water snppfy, even dnnag bostfet te i* When 
ooe Ihtuks of die honors which have taken piece doriiqf the lest five 
years, one cmi reabae more fully the vahie cf such coospacts. 

** Apnn, were were retidcred tesa temble by the fmpositioa of tntoec 
at the da c of oevtain fostMla 
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^Tbe standard of international morality also was ooosidembly 
heightened. The Dolopes and the Megareans were condemned for 
acts of brigandage and piracy, and a severe fine was imposed upon 
Sparta for having occupied the citadel of 1 hebes m times of peace 
Yet in 1914, no tnbunal existed before which the violators of the 
neutrality of Belgium could be arraigned But independently of what 
thenr ancesioiB may have achieved* history musk recognise that the 
modem Greeks have endeavoured to pave the way for a League of 
Nations by their attempted creation of a Balkan Federation 
** A Balkan Federation has been the dream of the Greeks ever since 
they saw the possibility of moling the Turks from Eute^ It was 
chanted in 1 795 by Regas,* the national poet of Greece During the 
nineteenth century it has been the ideal of the successors of those 
Greeks who engineered the "War of Independence in 18a n^t down 
to Tncoupis and Venizelos 

" Tncoupis, about 1890, undertook a journey to the Balkan capitals 
for the promotion 0! this object, and «as well received by the Serbs* 
but Stamboulof betrayed his proposals to the Sultan, Abdul Hamidi 
a fact recognized by Mr James Bourchier himself (see his article in 
The Balkan Qutshon^ edited by Villan, I^ndon, 1903) 

Everyone knows of the enormous fxmcessions Mr Vemzelos was 
ready to make, not only m 191 s and 1913, but also m 1915, in order 
to revive the idea of a Balkan League 
•*Thc foundations of a Balkan Federation have, however, been 
laid by the oollaboiation of Roumanta, Serbia, and Greece in 1913 
and in 1916' 19x8 A ccH>peration b^een these States does not 
mean the definite exclusion of Bulgaria Her place will be kept for 
her, and she may occupy it as soon as she renounces cert tn of her 
old errors 

Inclined thus, both by tradition and interest, Greece is ardently 
hoping for the creation oif an effective League of Nations But she 
nounsbes also the strong conviction that at this moment one must 
seek for the possible rather than the ideal Therefore Greece is 
willing to make all reasonable concessions, and even some sacrifices^ 
in ord^ to ensure the realization of a project that hes so dose to her 


CULTUaVL Possmil IT1E5 01 THE GREEKS 


M Caclamanoa, the Greek Minister in London, in a foreword to ** Greek 
Folk'lore and Greek Music,' by Mr P J Petndes, tells us that-- 

** Greek folk-songs are a case of the birth of poetry preceding the 
birth of poets Greek folk poetry fiuthfully reflects the tumul 

tuous Gnsek soul which has retained its identity through the long 
centuries of its history Modern Greek poetry is denved chiefly 

from Greek folk-poetry Solomos, Valaontis, Palamas, Diostnis, only 
to mention the chief Greek modem poets, have perpetuated the 
poetical tracfatKMi created by the very soul of the Greek people” 

Fnde in the Mst of his race Mr Fetndea points out* is a distinguishing 
charaptenstic of the individual and the nation, and a knowledge of this 
truth Gonaututes a key to the psychology of the modem Greek 

** In tec the Greek ts among the most complex and oomplete of 
faumao bemgs. * If you out a typical example* having as 


* **The Tjntatoa of Modem Greece/' NeobeUemc Laamege and 

Liteiatiiie^ by Platon £. Diakooles BtekwdI, Oxlbid* ^ Asutic 
Revivw, Febcuacy, sas< 
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you do to tufiiaeat kaoirlcdge of Hie three mcoeastve atnhxettoQs 
idiich he (hai) c iett ed and spiead oeer a fiurly huge portion of the 
globes you cannot mm dieoofering m him, not the fruiu of theee 
avituadoot, tmt what it equally, if not more impottant^-thoie thnda- 
menial foieet which enabled him to bndd thoee avthzatxma,” 

Ux Petndes quotet H Salomon Reinach, who^ tpeahing of the Greek 
OrthodoK Ctnuchi myt that ** the modem Greeks aie not artisu 
They luig false, and hare not yet given to the world a single man of 
genm’* an opuuon justly cbaimctenzed as superfiaal and unpbilosophical 
The method of ‘‘judging men by results"" most be comj^ementied fay 

what they may be capable of accomplishiqg " if allowed to live m 
a callable pohucal, social, and eoonomic eovuonment. 

** What can )ou expect of a man or of a people who for five con 
secunve ccotunea have been fighting the haidest battles any nation in 
tbe world has ever had to fight ? Since the fall of Constantinople, 10 
> 453 i 10 the overthrow ctf the Turks last autumn, and even up to 

the present hour, the Greek people have bad no breathing space 
Day after day, year after year, they had to fight the Turk Life, 
honour, pzopmy, nothing was safe . 

**The very church in which Mr Salomon Reinach heard the bad 
singing has, most probably, been burnt down a score of times dtinog 
thM five centuries, and tf the great scholar went out tr><dty to see 
whether there be any amelioration in tbe singing of the Aua Minor 
churches, he would see smouldenng sshes and rums, and would forget 
all about bis aesthetic considerations.'* 

The mam question, says Mr Petndes, u whether tbe bad singing, due 
to afafnonnal and inhuman circumstances, proves that the Greeks are not 
mustcal And, again, does the absence of great modem Greek tragedy 
mean that the Greeks are incapable of wnting it ? 

Mr Ptsmdes mamtams tbat the modern Greek is so richly endowed 
vnUi CttUoral iseeu ” preserved and kept aitve dunng the sad centunetof 
op p t cisio o, that given a reasonable chance, be will sp^ily “ start creating 
a fourth Greek civUuatioa * He points out that when M Reinach says 
that the Greeks have not produced a single man of genius, he must be speak 
tng of the artistic world, since '* Greece is rather decently represent at 
ihe Peace Coofereoce ** On this poim be says jusdy — 

** Now if Mr Venuelos be one of those superior men, whom othe)* 
mortals call a gemus, Uus simple question comes before us tf 
HeUcoism in tbe political world has been able not only to give birth 
to such a man, but has also pioved to be up to his requiramenu and 
cipectatioos, without which be would not have been able to work out 
au^ sttocemei, I cannot see why this same Hellenism should not be 
able to produce men equally great m other branchea of human 
acuvi^ '* 

Me Fetrkles quotes CtMtuPalamas, the foiemoat Creek poet of the 
as an esan^ who can oompare favourably with the leading poets of 
the world* mtt who, faecatiae be writes m Gtaek and *' toils modeatly in 
Atfaaiih” » irnknown outtide his own circle And there are many s^, 
who widi dkc vetnm of cultiind and pdbtical freedom m Constantinople 
and die leamon of Smyrna with the mothefland, wiU rapidly bridge die 
gap that aspamtas modm Gredt from Bysamme cuhute^ wbmi these two 
great e ca tt ea of Helleaiim aic once mote free to work towards national 
feOGoatmetfon* 

Having shown that the neoesaary men are to be ibundi Mr Fetiuks 
prooeedi to the dcfBonaliniioii of the cxiatenee of those elanentt of Qieea 
cuttuse esaeirtitl for the evofotion of the romh^ fourth, Greek ovUiaatfon, 
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aii4 be«tldmd bf the ncbness of the choice before him, perforce \inuts 
himself to Greek folksongs end Greek music. In impessioiied language^ 
be directs his leader's attentioo to the hviz^ foroes contained m Greek 
folk-lore to the thnlli^g life of the Greek people^ that bursts forth like 
spring blossoms, from every inspiied poem’* ii unknown Greek bards, 
at once not only the poets, but the musicians and chroniclers of their nee 

In common with folk-songs tn general, the Greek folk-songs were 
wruten to record histoncsl foots which would otherwise be lost to posterity 
Says Mr Petndes 

“The mountains play a great role in Greek folk-songs. Gpoo 
romantic and daring men such as the Klcp^ts, who spend the best 
part their life n|>oo them, and very often meet there with glonons 
death, the majestic mountains of Thessaly and Epirus exercise a great 
charm At the critical moment of an unexpected and treacherous 
attack, they provide the Klephts with a rocky d^ence which saves 
them and rrauces the Turk For the sake of giving a glonous 
ancestry to a renowned Klepht, the mountains fall in love with each 
Other and bear most heroic sons ” 

These “most heroic sons" of the mountains were the Klephts and 
Armatoloi, of whose ongui^ and role Mr Petndes gives us a brief 
descnption 

“The Turks, in spue of the conquest, and long occupation of 
Greece proper, h^irus and Macedonia, were unable wholly to reduce 
the Greek populatioa Irreducible in their hatred of the cruel 
oppressor, the young Greeks preferred taking to the mountains and 
living there in freedom rathtt than crawling under the yoke of the 
Turk From their unapproachable retreats they waged an incessant 
guerrilla against the stranger, master in thetr country harassing 
him m every way the protection of the Greek villages was 
another important function of the Klephts and Annatoloi The heroic 
deeds of these men were sung by the bards and repeated by the people 
all over Greek counines ” 

Mr Petndes discovers m the modern Greek the “ well-nigh mcompatiUe 
qualities '* of extreme naivete and candour, combined with the keen sense 
of actualities due to an ^'age-long racial expenence" Ibe blending of 
these opposing tendencies is one ^ the reasons why the Greek does not 
suffer from that kind of scepticism, so characteristic of ancient races and 
cultures, which impedes action llie (kreek, moreover, regards the vanous 
events of life— birth, love, death, from the standpoint of eternity 

** Even in the darkest da>8 of servitude and humiliation, the Greek 
people never lost contact with this profound truth — that the 
present and future are largely a projection of the past, that an 
individual, a generation, an epoch, are but links ui the endless chain 
of eternity , that bad days will undoubtedly pass as did the ^nous 
days of yore** 

This conception of life results m an unshakable foitb The death song 
of the Klepht reveals the capacity of the popular bard, illiterate though be 
may be, to ttanacend present misery and sufiknng, and to grasp the natare 
of those elemental foicet at work behind the superiicul veil of noniial 
human coosmousneas Mr, Petndes notes the p^xmatic forebodings as 
to the fote of the Greek natioit, which marked the popular sooga for yaan 
before the foU of Constentinople, but after the blow had foUen, fbey were 
cbaiactenxed by a buoyant opumisiii. “ The heavier the blow the greater 
the reaettoo,'' and m thw seacuve capacity of the Greeks, Mr I^idct 
finds the fondamemal elemanta neoeaaary for the creation of great and 
noble an. 
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S^e on Zionism 


* SOME NOTES ON ZIONISM 

®ir Capxaim P S Cammon, a k 

[Tbeae obtemtioiis on present conditions m the Pilettiiiuai cokmiesr 
speciallr contnWed bf an Army officer who has made his obsem- 
bons and drawn bn condnsions on the spot« throw ao interestii^ 
light on tbe above question ] 

In refmnee to your invitaiion» 1 have great deasore la writing to you a 
few hoes whu^ may be of interest to your readera as illustrating the case 
of Ztomsm as it appears to an officer who m the coutie of his miliUry 
dudes resided for a few motiihs in one of the Jewish colonies in Palestine. 

The fact which struck me more than anything dse in my ooDversatuns 
with the Jews of the colonies was iheir purely Jewish allegiance Ihey 
never seem to have admitted any attegiance to the Turks eacoept the 
muiimum necessary for their own safety That the Turks realized this was 
made plam to me by the fact that men conscripted feom the colonies 
were never trusted One of them told me that he had been forbidden to 
go nearer tbe ^ot than Aleppo They seem al^ in the majority of 
eases, to have lost almost entirely the sentimental all^iance felt by most 
emigrants for tbe countries of tbctr birth — Russia, Koumama, and Poland 
Ihey are Palestimans, and admit no other nationality Although prone to 
suspect of ** anti Semitism even ihetr most friendly cntics, they seemed 
to me to have feelings of real warmth towards all tbe l^eslem democracies. 
The Ballour declaration and the campaign of liberation has made them, 
m my opinion, most friendly in tbeir atuiude to this country, and they are 
entirely m favour of tbe Bndsh mandate 1 was much impressed when I 
was informed in conversation that the only languages now being taught 
wt the schools are Hebrew (in which alt claims are cotidact^) and 
Enghsh. Efforts are successfully being made to eliminate the Yiddish 
dialect, so that the coming generatioa may possess in the spoken Hebrew 
a tuuonai language 

Since reruming to this country 1 find that lack of sympathy with Zionism 
IS partly due to tbe undispuM feet that certain Jews m Russia are 
Bolshevists, and others in Oermany threw ip tbcir lot with that country s 
war of aggression and also m some measure to tbe feeling that the Jewa 
in general have ^wn little afgitude or tDchnation for numual labour 
So far as I have been able to observe, I consider that aa regards tbe 
oblomsu already settled m FalesUne there need be no ground kn appre- 
hension on th^ points 1 never personally met any trace of pro 
Genpantsm Gemums were too closely associated with Turkish misrule 
to arouse any sympathy in that quarter. Boishevttai waaalways meottoned 
IP terms of dfsgust, and as totally mconststent with the Jewtsb leljgiop and 
traditKHis At for the last objection, 1 put it myself bdkve several of tbe 
colonists, and heard the personal eapenenoea of many men who emigrated 
to Palestine from sedentary occanUions and have become successful vine- 
growm. Trasnuig and desenninaisoo* 1 was assured, had solved the 
difficulty m the past and would solve tt in tbe future. 

Tbe aims of the Zionist movement as 1 ooderstand them are, broadly 
speycmgi to dad a solotioa for the impasse created by the atntude dfe« 
played towards die Jews by the oationt of Eatferm Emift for many years. 
Anti-Zfopuaa has not produced^ m my opimon, an abemative aoluttoiv and 
bumm It afgoipetitt on cnoefem of tbe practicability of Zionist proposals 
Wffi the tnder istiies I do not wish to deal, but I hope that eome of 
your fea^ witlagDee ^ me that there ia nodiiiig ht the preaQit oeo* 
ditioo of the cokmiea to eaggest that aa es t epaioa of the ooloafeBtfon 
scheme le not piacticabir, anotbit io (boat ethics die seeds of a Jewfeb 
amiooal bfe have hern sown. 
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